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HISTOKY OF ENGLAND. 

1603-1616. 



CHAPTER X. 

THS PBOTESTANT ALLIANCE. 



Therb can be no better proof of the indistmct notions Qg-X. 
on the important subject of personal liberty which still leio. 
prevailed in England, than the complete indifference Anbeiu 
irith which Englishmen heard of the harsh treatment to ^'°*"' 
which Arabella Stuart had been subjected by the King. 
At the present day such a story as hers would rouse the 
indignation of the whole population from one end of 
the tingdom to the other. Politics would be forgotten 
md business would be interrupted till justice had been 
done. In 1610, not a syllable was breathed in her 
fevour. A few letter-writers told the news to their 
correspondents amidst the rest of the gossip of the 
day. With the exception of those who were imme- 
^tely concerned in the tragedy, not a single English- 
oan uiought it worthy of more than a passing thought. 

During the first six years of his reign, James had 
treated his cousin with consideration. The pension 
riiich she received from Elizabeth was increased soon 
after he came to the throne, and she was allowed to 
occupy apartments in the palace, and to pass her time 
with the ladies who were attached to the court of the 
Queen. 

VOL. U. B ^- T 
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2 HISTOBT OF ENQLABD. 

Ch. X. A few letters have been preserved which she wrote in 
ieo3. 1603 to her uncle and aunt, the Earl and Countess of 
Herienm Shrewsbury.* Their style is lively and agreeable, and 
w ">8 they convey the impression of a gentle and aflFectionate, 
ConnteM as Well Es of an accomplished woman. She could be 
^Shrewi- amusing without being sarcastic, and she could find 
^' feult without bitterness. She had no ambition to figure 
among the great ladies by whom the Queen was sur- 
rounded, fer less to aspire to the dignity of a pretender 
to the Crown! She had a good word for all who showed 
her any kindness, however small. She expressed her 
especial gratitude to Cecil for his declaration, at Raleigh's 
trial, of his assurance that she had been totally ignorant 
of any conspiracy ag^nst the King. In one of her 
letters she answered a jest of her uncle's, by assuring 
him with the most winning earnestness that she intended 
to prove that it was possmle for a woman to retain her 
■ purity and innocence in the midst of the follies with 
which a life at court was surrounded. In another she 
stepped forward to act the part of a peacemaker, and 
conjured the earl to forgive once more that notorious 
termagant, his stepmother, the DoTrager Countess. 
Altogether, it is impossible to rise from the perusal of 
these letters without the conviction that, if only a man 
who was worthy of her should be found, she would be 
fitted, above all the ladies of that age, to fulfil the quiet 
domestic duties of a wife and mother. "With the life 
which she was forced to lead she was ill at ease ; she did 
not care for the perpetual round of gaieties in which the 
Queen delighted, and she submitted with but an ill grace 
to take her part in the childish games by means of which 
the ladies of the court contrived to while away the 
weary hours. 
1604. Offers were made for her hand by various foreign 

cmenu potentates, but these were invariably declined.f To 
i^mi one of such a nature as hers was, it would have been 
intolerable to promise to marry a man whom she had 
never seen. But as the years passed on, it was evident 

* Lndv Sbrewsbuiy wm a sister of Arsbella's mother. The letters an in 
Add. MS. 22, 563. 
f Fowler to Shiewaborj, Oct. 3, 1604^ Lodge's Hbulraliont, iii. 97. 
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that she was anxious to escape firom the uncongenial life Ch. x. 
which she was leading. A little before Christmas, 1609, lew. 
the Court was startled by hearing that she had been 8h*i» 
suddenly arrested, and summoned before the Council. bXI\'he 
All that we know of what passed on that occasion is that ConodL 
the King assured her that he would have no objection to 
her marriage with any subject of his.* It may be 
gathered from this that som^ rumour had reached him 
that she was engaged in negotiations to marry a foreigner, 
and that he was afrud lest after such a marriage she 
might be made use of by those who would in her name 
ky claim to the crown of England. However this may 
have been, her explanations were considered satisfectory. 
She was set at liberty at once, and immediately after- 
wards James showed that he had ^an received her 
into fevour, by granting her an addition to her in- 
come.f 

A few weeks after she made her peace with the King, isio. 
she had given her heart to young William Seymour, to m^ 
On the 2nd of February he found his way to her apart- Seymour, 
ments, and obtained from her own lips the assurance of 
her willingness to become his wife. The promise which 
James had given made it difficult to beUeve that they 
would meet with any obstruction from him, and they 
parted with the full intention of asking his approval of 
their marriage. Unfortunately, however, either from 
an instinctive apprehension that he might refuse his con- 
sent, or fi^am disinclination to expose flieir happiness so 
soon to the eyes of the world, they did not at once tell 
their own stoiy to the King. Twice again they met 
clandestinely. Two days after their last meeting the 
King was m possession of their secret. They were 
both summoned before the GouncU and examined on the 
aabject. 

* AiaWlA to the King. Disraeli's OurmtUa of Liieratta-e, third ser. 
ni^), iL 276. There can h&ve heen no Riupicion of her having formed &ii^ 
intentioa of murjing Seymour, or JiuueB would cert&iolj not have used this 
lai^nage. Perb^« ue true hietoij of her sireAt at thb time ia to be found 
a ft letter of Beecher's mendoning & teport 'which had reached Paris, that 
Utnift waa deoioua of maimng hei to a relation of bia own. — Beecher to 
Silulnn7, Jan. 90, 1010, & P. M-. 

t ChunberiaJD to Wimrood, Wvue. iiL 117. 
B 3 
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4 HI8T0BT 07 ENQLABS. 

Ch. X. WiUlam Seymour was perhaps the only man in England 
1610. to whom Jwnes would have objected as a husband for 
BeaiMia Arabella.* His fether, Lord Beauchamp, as the son of 
forJiiBM'i the Earl ctf Hertford and of Catharine Gray, inherited 
the mu' ^ni bis mother the cl^ms of die Suffolk ime. It is 
>'>>8«- true that Lco^ Beaudiamp^s eldest son was still aliye, 
but i£, as actually happened, he sboidd die without 
children, a plausible title to the throne might at any 
time be made out in behalf of his brother William, 
Since the accession of James, the marriage of the Earl 
of Hertford had been pronounced by a competent tri- 
bunal to be valid, and it might be argued that the Act 
imder which the Suffolk ^nily had claimed the Crown 
was passed by a lawful Parliament, whereas the Parlia- 
mmt which acknowledged the title of James was itself 
incompetent to change the succession, as it had not been 
summoned by a lawfiil King. Sucji reasoning would 
have been worthless in itself but arguments are never 
wanting in a political crisis, and if James did not speedily 
come to terms with his Parliament, such a crisis might 
occur at any time. 

That any political motive was mingled with Seymour's 
love for Arabella « in the highest degree improbable, 
and it is certain that an attempt to change the djiiiasty 
would as yet have filled to meet with the slightest 
response in the nation. James, however, could not divest 
himself of the notion that there was a settled plan to 
connect the title of the Seymours, with the title, such as 
it was, of Arabella. He md not consider hims^ bound 
by the words of a promise which he had made without 
foreseeing the particular circumstances in which he would 
be called upon to fidfil it, and he forbade the lovers to 
think any further of marriage. Seymour engaged that 
he would give up all claims to his afSanced wife, and 
it was supposed mat the whole matter was at an end. 
■no mai- ■^'''' * ^*'*^® more than three months after this scene 
ri»ee pri- before the Council, Seymour kept his promise. At last 
^t^'*" affection prevailed over all other considerations. To- 

• Beaulieu to Tnimlrall, Feb. 15, IfJlO, Wtntc. iii. 110. W. Sevmour to 
the Council, Feb. 10, IGIO. The King to the Biahop of Dotham, Sbrch 13, 
1611, Add. MS. 4161, foU. 24, 61. 
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wards the end of May,* he had made up his mind to Ch. x, 
ftdfil the promifle which he had given to Arabella rather jgio. 
than that which he had given to the King. She readily 
gave her consent, and they were privately married a few 
nays afterwards at Greenwich. 

Early in July, James heard of what had happened. Anbeii* 
He was indignant at what he considered to be the pre- J^^^ 
sumption of the young couple. He determined to ti-eat committed 
them as Seymour's grandparents had been treated by ^"^^^^J- 
Elizabeth. He was frightened leat the marriage con- 
cealed some attempt upon his crown, and, under the 
influence of fear, he became regardless of the misery 
which he was inflicting. Arabella was committed to the 
custody of Sir Thomas Parry, at Lambeth; and Seymour 
was at once sent to the Tower. 

From her place of confinement, Arabella used her 
utmost endeavoiu^ to move the heart of her oppressor. 
It was all in vmn. She had eaten of the forbidden tree, 
he said, and she must take the consequences, f Her only 
consolation was derived from the letters wtuch she con- 
trived at intervals to despatch to her husband. J Even 
this consolation was soon to be taken from her. The 
correspondence was discovered, and James determined to 
make its continuance impossible by removing her to a 
distance from Ix)ndon. Durham was selected as the isn. 
place of her banishment, where she was to reaide under ?^lj^ 
the care of the Bishop. remove to 

On the 15th of March she left Lambeth under the "'^'*°^ 
Bishop's charge.§ Her health had given way under her 
snflienngs, and her weakness was such that it was only 
with difficulty that the party reached Highgate. There 
she remained for six ^y8,|| and it was not until the 
2l8t that she was removed as far as Barnet. The King 
declared that if he was King of England, she should 
sooner or later go to Durham ; but he gave her permission 

• Rodner'i DedaMtion, Add. MS. 4161, fol. S6. 

t LmIt Jane Drummoiid toAnbella, Disraeli, i. 376. 

t Anbelln to her husband, Disineli, i. 273. 

j Biahop of Durham to the Council, Mardi 16, 1611, 8. P. Dom. 
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6 HISTOBT OF ENQUIND. 

Ch. X. to remain till the 11th of June at Bamet, in order to 
1611 I'ecruit her health. She remained accordingly for some 
time mider the chwge "of Sir James Crofts, the Bishop 
having continued his journey to the north without her. 
Her aight Before the day appointed for her departure arrived, 
from B«r- ghe had Contrived a scheme by which she hoped to escape, 
together with her husband, from the tyranny of James. 
On the 3rd of June she disguised herself as a man, and 
left the house in which she had been for some weeks, 
accompanied by a gentleman named Markham. At a 
little distance they found horses waiting for them at a 
roadside inn. She was so pale and weak that the ostler 
expressed doubts of the possibility of her reaching LondoiL 
About six in the evening she arrived at Blackwall, where 
a boat, in which were some of her attendants, was in wait- 
ing. It was not till the next morning that the party 
reached Leigh, where they expected to find a French 
vessel which had been engaged to take them on board. 
Not perceiving the signal which the captain of this vessel 
had agreed to hoist, or any ship within sight, they rowed 
up to another vessel which was bound for Berwick, and 
attempted to induce the master to change his course. He 
refus«i to do so, but pointed them to the French ship of 
which they were in quest. As soon as they were on 
board, Arabella's attendants, fear^ of pursuit, persuaded 
the captain to set sml, iu spite of the remonstrances of 
the lady herself, who was only anxious to wait for her 
husband. 
Seymonr Meanwhile, Seymour had effected his escape without 
lucceedsin difficulty. When he amved at Leigh, he was disappointed 
to Oawnd. to find that the French vessel had already sailed. He 
was, however, able to persuade the master of a coUier to 
carry him over to the Contment. The master of the 
vessel kept hia promise, and landed him safely at Ostend. 
Arabella His wife was less fortunate. With her whole heart fixed. 
t>it°t .°''"^ upon the safety of her husband, when the vessel in which 
she was was within a few nules erf Calais, she caused it to 
ling er on its course, in hopes of hearing some tidings of 
him for whose sake she had ventured amongst so many 
dangers. Here, within sight of the port of safety, the 
ftigitives were overtaken by a veasd which had been 
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despatched from Dover in pursuit of them. Arabella Ch.X. 
calmly resigned herself to her fete. She did not care len. 
what became of herself if she could be sure that her 
husband had reached the Continent in safety.* 

Arabella was committed to the Tower. Her reason Herim' 
gave way, and in this miserable state she died after an '^'"'"^^ 
imprisonment of four years. It was not till after her deMb. 
death that Seymour obtained permission to return to 
England.f 

A few days after Arabella's recapture, the Countess of The 
Shrewsbury was summoned before the Council on the ^^J^ 
charge of having furnished her niece with money, and of buy. 
having been an accomplice in her flight. She boldly 
answered that she bad done notiiing wrong ; if the Council 
had any charge to bring against her, she would be ready 
to defend herself at a pubHc trial. { She was committed 
to the Tower for a year, and then was brought before a 
Commission appointed to examine her. She refiised to 
aoswer any questions, alleging that she bad taken a vow 
to give no evidence, and that it was the privilege of the 
nobility to answer only when called upon before their 
peers. The judges declared that she was bound to answer, 
and the Commission reported that if she were brought 
into the Star Chamber the fit punishment for her con- 
tumacy would be imprisonment daring pleasure, and a 
fine of £20,000. Tlus threat, however, was not carried 
into execution, but she was sent back to the Tower, 
where she remained for some years, till she was released 
in order that she might be present at her husband's 
deathbed. 

To those who at this time ptud ^e slightest attention AppnMcb- 
to the affairs of the Continent, it must have been evident In^j^'J^" 
that a crisis was approaching in Germany which would nuwy. 
bring that country prominenuy before the eyes of Europe ; 
for it was there alone that the question wuich had bten 

• More to "Wimrood, June 8, 16H, fftnw. iii. 379. Ejiainination of Jolm 
Bright- June 12, 1611, S. P. Dom. buT. 30, i. Cocket to Notting'ham, Juno 
a, fen. Add. MS. 4iei, M. rS. The Bailifi of Ipawich to Suffolk, Junes, 
leU, Add. MB. 416, fol. 81. 

t The Council to Seymour, Jan. G, 1616, S. P. Dom. luiTi. 1, i. 

t Hoie to Winwood, June 18, 1611, Wmw. iii. 28. Nonhompton to the 
KiiV, June 9, 1611, S. P. Dom. IziT. 23. 
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CH.X decided throughout the rest of the Continent wm stj]l 
1611. waiting for a solution. The attempt to establish the 
ecclesiastical dominion of the Pope in aUiance with the 
- temporal supremacy of the House of Austiia, which had 
succeeded in Italy and in the southern portion of the 
Netherlands, had fidled before the consoUdated nationali- 
ties of England, France, and Holland. Different as were 
the political and ecclesiastical principles which prevailed 
in the three countries, they agreed in their detennioation 
to settle their own afiairs, and to resist all foreign inter- 
ference, from whatever quarter it might come. 
FoUtical It was obviously the interest as well as the duty of 
L"<ini"'f *^^ three powers to obtain a general recognition of the 
OetmMy. principle of national independence upon which their 
own existence was based. Until this had been done, it 
was impossible to look upon the peace of Europe as 
permanently secured. Unfortunately, the political in- 
stitutions of Germany were not such as to give much 
hope that the example which had been set in Western 
Europe would speedily be imitated there. If, indeed, 
at the time of the Reformation, the authonty of the 
central government of the Empire had been stronger 
than it wbs, the ecclesiastical question would, in all pro- 
bability, have been settled, once for all, for the whole 
countiy, and whatever that settlement might have been, 
an muted Germany would have been strong enough to 
defend it against foreign powers. As it was, the only solu- 
tion which could save the county from an endless intestine 
war, was to consider that, for the purposes of the ecclesi- 
astical settlement, each of the States was to be regarded 
as having fuU power to determine upon its own affairs. 
DifBealty As might have been expected, however, this principle 
inetbe'"' "^^ non-intervention had never been frankly accepted oj 
the Catholic party in Europe ; and, in Germany, there 
were difficulties in the way of its recognition wmch had 
not presented themselves in other parts of the Conti- 
nent. In the first place, whatever prestige was still 
attached to the government of the Empire was on the 
side of the Catholics. To break up the national govern- 
ment in other countries, it was necessary to act in direct 
violation of the laws, whereas in Germany the allies of 
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the Pope were able to support themselves by an autho- Ch. X. 
rity which was still regarded with reverence by the lese. 
whole nation, and which possessed a legal claim to exer- 
cise at least some control over the affairs of the country. 
But even if this had not been the case, the extreme 
smallness of many of the territories in question made it 
difficult to regard them as entitled to the same privileges 
as those which were finally conceded to latter countries. 
It was something more tHan argument which had forced 
Spain to sign the treaties of YerviDS and London, and 
the truce of Antwerp, and it was certain that argoment 
abne would not induce the Emperor to respect the ri^ts 
of such potentates as the Margrave of Baden or the 
Count of Oldenberg. 

It was, therefore, not tall after a straggle of nearly The Diet 
forty years' duration, that this principle was even par- J^"**' 
tially accepted by the Catholic party at the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1555. But even 4ie concessions which 
were made at that time were clogged with restrictions 
which deprived them of a great part; of their value. In 
the first place, the constitution of the Empire stood in 
the way of the fall recognition of the rights of the States 
to complete independence in matters of reUgion. It 
knew nothing of the population of the States, excepting 
as Aey were represented by the Elector or Duke who 
happened to govern them. It was, however, always 
possible that, whilst the population of a State had 
adopted one of the two forms of religion, the other might 
be fevoured by the Government, and in such a case as 
this the Giovemment might appeal with safety to the 
imperial authorities to support it in its rights against the 
people. Another hindrance to the fiill exercise of State iiieEcd«> 
rights, was the arrangement which was known as the JJ^Jj^ 
Ecclesiastical Reservation. AH ^xlesiastical territories tion. 
immediately holding of the Empire, which were in 
Catholic hands at the date of the Peace of Passau, in 
1552, were to remain Catholic for ever. Not only, 
therefore, would the Bishops of the sees in question 
have it in their power to use all the means which were 
in their hands to proscribe the Protestant worship in 
tbdr dominions; but, if the Bishops themselves should, 
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Ch. X. by any chance, desert the cause of the Church, they 
1656, would be forced to leave their subjects to the mercies of 
a more orthodox successor. By such an arrangement 
the temporal power, which was left in the hands of the 
ecclesiastics, was guaranteed, as has been the case at 
Kome in our own day, by external force, 
lu injnri- It IS probably to this unfortunate stipulation, rather 
DUB effect*. |}jgj^ ^Q gj^j Qtiier cause, that the miseries under which 
Germany suffered during so large a part of the following 
century are to be ascribed. By its means Protestantism 
was checked in its natural expansion, and it &iled to ob- 
tain, while it was yet time, that superiority which would 
have enabled it to frustrate all attempts to repress it. 
Qtogn- A short study of the map of Germany will show how 

SbVi*''^ dangerous these ecclesiastical territories were to the 
of Pro- independence of the Protestant Princes. To the nor^ 
ITg^^™ of the chain of hUls, indeed, which runs fix)m the western 
many. angle of the Bohemian mountans almost to the fron- 
tiers of Holland, the ecclesiastical principalities had 
scarcely any existence, and Protestantism reigned with- 
out a rival. But beyond these hills, the new doctrines 
had pressed forward over a territory which formed an 
irregular triangle, the apex of which reached within a 
few miles of tiie boundaries of Switzerland. Within 
this narrow space the chief Protestant Princes were the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the Margrave of Anapach, the Elec- 
tor Palatine, the Duke of Wurtembei^, and the Margrave 
of Baden. To the east, they were nemmed in by the 
dominions of the Dake>of Bavaria and by the hereditary 
possessions of the Austrian Emperors. On the west, the 
narrow slip of land which they could claim was bounded 
by the three Ecclesiastical Electorates, and by the 
Ilishoprics which still remained in the hands of the 
Catholics. The occupants of these sees rested not only 
upon the agreements which had been made at Augsburg, 
but, with fiir greater confidence, upon liie Spanish troops 
which garrisoned the Netherlands in their rear. 

Nor was it only upcai the two sides of their territory 
that, if the conflict were renewed, the Protestant Princes 
would have to fear from the encroachments of the enemy. 
Excepting for a few miles, the Bishoprics of Bamb^i^ 
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and Wurzburg stretched across the whole breadth of Ck.X. 
their territory, so that it would be possible for an army ism. 
to inarch m>m Bavaria into the Spanish dominions 
without leaving at any time, excepting for a few hours, 
the lauds of one or other of the Ecclesiastical Princes. 
Such an arrangement isolated the Protestants of the 
south from their brethren in the north, and threatened 
to leave them exposed whenever hostilities should once 
more break out. 

Bound by these unhappy stipulations, the German Catholic 
Protestants were obliged to look on whilst their adver- "*'^'»' 
gaiies were drawing the net around them more closely 
every day. At the time when the religious peace 
was drawn up, there was scarcely one of the Catholic 
Princes amoi^st whose subjects the new opinions had 
not found their way. Before the first five years of the 
next century were past, these opinions had been reso- 
lutely stamped out in every direction. The Protestants 
witnessed the operation with helpless indifference. They 
knew that their opponents had the law in their fiivour, 
and that they had, at least after the death of Maxi- 
milian II., in 1576, the whole organization of the Empire 
on their side. Nor was it only indifference which kept 
them quiet. Whilst their opponents were thus preparing 
a basis for further operations, the Protestants were occu- 
pied in quarrelling amongst themselves, and the mutual 
persecutions to which Calvinists and Lutherans subjected 
one another went fer to encourage the common enemy 
of both. 

At last their eyes were opened to the true nature of 
the fete which was prepared' for them. In 1606 a 
Catholic Abbot insisted on passing in procession through 
the Protestant city of Donauworth. It was in vain that 
the magistrates warned him to desist. The consequence 
was, that those who formed the procession were attacked 
by the populace, and were obliged to take refuge in the 
monastery fit>m which they came. The town was placed 
under the ban of the Empire, and the Duke of Bavaria, 
Maximilian I., was authorized to execute the sentence. 
As the leading man of the Catholic pM^y, he was ready 
enough to take venge^ice for the insulted Abbot. He 
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CB.X. took poasession of the city, and, contrary to all law and 
1606, justice, put a stctp to the exercise of the Protestant 
I'eligion within the walls. In order not to allow the 
work of conversicm to be interrupted, he took care to 
keep the place in his own hands, on the plea that he had 
a right to do so until hia expenses bad been paid. 

1608. Alarmed by this flagrant violation of the laws, and by 
J^ the declarations of the Jesuits, who began to deny the 

validity of the religious peace, after they had themselves 
made use of it ao long for the purpose of keeping 
their opponents fix)m all interference with their pro- 
jects, the Protestant Princes turned a ready ear to 
those who invited them to forget their mutual differ- 
ences, and to fcarm an alliance for de&nce against the 
aggressions of the Catholics. Foremost anumgst those 
who had long been urging such a course was the 
Elector Palatine, Frederic IV. Cut off as his own 
dominions were by the ecclesiastical territories from 
the Protestant north, he was the first to fed the 
danger, and had been calling in vain for many years 
to his brethren to join him in a defenaive league. 
Unhappily, the Lutherans, with the powerfiil Elector of 
Saxony at their head, turned a deaf ear to hia advances, 
on the plea that his Calvinistic opinions excluded him 
from the society of the orthodox. As soon, however, 
as the news of the capture of Donauworth was spread 
abroad, his difficulties, were at an end, and, although the 
Elector of Saxony still refused to follow the lead of the 
head of a rival house, a considerable number of the 
Princes of both confesaions agreed to form a union for 
defence against the Gathfilica: 

1609. In the following year, the step which they had taken 
League, was met by the formation of a Catholic League, at the 

bead of which was Maximilian of Bavaria. It was plain 
that the two parties could not long remain in such 
antagonistic positions without coming to blows. Aa yet, 
however, the Catholic League waa the weaker of the two 
associations. With the exception of the Duke of Bavaria, 
not a Mngle secular Prince had joined it, and neither the 
resources nor the character of the Bishops fitted them 
for carrying on military operations. Events had recently 
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occurred in Austria which made it doubts how far Cs.X. 
Maximilian would meet with the support of the Austrian leoo. 
Goremment. Ferdinand of Gratz, indeed, the cousin of 
the Emperor Rudolph II., still held his ground for the 
?<^ ood the Jesuits in his own dominions, which com- 
prised Styria, Caraiola, and Carinthia; but a successful 
rerolntion had recently put Austria, Hungary, and 
Uoravia into the hands of the Emperor's brother 
Matthias, whilst Rudolph himself retained Bohemia 
slone. Both Rudolph and Matthias, weakened by the 
competition in which they had engaged, were forced, 
sorely gainst their will, to grant religious freedom to 
the eatatea of their several provinces. 

Under these circumBtances, Maximilian was obliged 
to turn to Spain for help. He found that the Spanish 
Government was inclined to assist him, although it was 
jealous of his personal influence in Germany. It was 
finally agreed that the King of Spain should furnish a 
mm of money, on condition that he should be named 
director of the league. 

A few months before the formation of the league, an "DMb of 
event had occurred which was calculated to bring about J^c^». 
a collision between the rival confederacies. On the 25th 
of March, John William, Duke of Cleves, died without 
male heirs, and left his dominions exposed to all the 
evils of a disputed aucceasion. At such a time, the sue- ^^f ti„ 
cession to any one of the numerous States of Germany diipnted 
could not feol to be treated as a party question. But J|^**" 
there was not one of all those States, the possession of 
which was of equal importance to that of the territories 
which were now in dispute. It was not merely that the 
successful candidate would be possessed of the acknow- 
ledged right of imposing his own religion upon the 
inhabitants of an extensive and flourishmg district, but 
^t he would be able, if war should again break out, to 
command a position of the greatest strategical import- 
ance. The dominions of the late duke were an aggregate 
of petty states, which had been brought into his femily 
by a series of well-timed marriages, and which formed a 
tolerably compact territory, lying along the banks of the 
Khine, excepting where tiiey were interrupted by the 
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CH.X. narrow strip of land belonging to the Elector of Cologne. 
1609. In the hands of the last duke, who had been a Catholic, 
they not only connected the outlying bishoprics 
of Munster, Paderbom, and Hildesheim with the Ec- 
clesiastical Electorates and the Spanish Netherlands, 
but, by their command of the Rhine, they served to 
interrupt the communications of the Protestants of Cen- 
tral Germany with the Dutch Republic. In the hands 
of a Protestant all these conditiona would be reversed ; 
and it happened that the only claimants, whose preten- 
sions were not absolutely ridiculous, were Protestants. 
Pretenderi '^^^ eldest sistcr of the last duke had married the 
toii]e>nc- Duke of Prussia, and had died without male heirs. 
***^'^ Her eldest daughter, who had married the Elector of 
Brandenb^g, was also dead, and her title had descended 
to her son, the Electoral Prince. The second sister of 
the late Duke of Cleves, on the other hand, was still 
alive ; and her husband, the Count Palatine of Neuburg, 
declared that the younger sister, being alive, was to be 
preferred to the descendants of the elder sister, who was 
dead. The whole case was stUl further complicated by 
a number of Imperial grants and marriage contracts, the 
stipulations of which were far fi*om coinciding with one 
another. It was upon one of these that the Elector of 
Saxony founded a claim, which he hoped to prosecute 
successfully by the help of the Emperor, as he had 
carefully held aloof from the proceedings of the Princes 
of the Union. There were also other pretenders, who 
asked only for a portion of the land, or for an equivalent 
sum of money. 
Hw Eiec- At first, it seemed not unlikely that the Elector of 
^^gji_ Brandenfcferg and the Palatine of Neuburg would come 
b^and to blows. They both entered the duchy in order to 
d^w»- (^g possession. They were, however, induced by the 
Nenborg Landgrave of Hesse and other Prot^tant princes to 
^^^" come to a mutual understanding, and they agreed that 
Cleves should be governed in their joint names until the 
controversy between them could be decided. 
The It was not likely that the Catholic party would look 

i^i^' on quietly at these proceedings. At their request, the 
iciiMt Emperor cited the pretenders before his court, and no 
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notice having been taken of this citation, he put the Ch.x. 
PoBsessionera, as they were called, to the ban of the leoa. 
Einpire, and ordered the Archduke Leopold, who, as Jn>'e" "" 
Bishop of Strasburg and Passau, had an interest in ofth"""* 
resisting the encroachments of the Protestants, to take Emperor, 
possession of the territory until the question was settled. 

The Possessioners refused to admit these pretensions. 
Not only was the Emperor's Court notorioualy partial in 
questions of this kind, but it was supposed that he was 
determiued to set aside the grants of his predecessors, and 
that he would himself lay claim to Cleves as a fief vacant 
by defeult <rf male heirs. The Archduke, supported by 
a force which he had raised with the assistance of the 
League, obtained possession of the town of Juliers, by 
means of the treachery of the commander of the gam- 
son, but was unable to advance further in the fece of the 
forces of the Possessioners. These princes, on the other 
hand, appealed to Foreign Powers for aid in a struggle 
by whicn the interests of the whole of Western Europe 
were aflPected. 

The King of France had already declared himself in The Pca- 
their &vour. When he first heard of the death of the ^^^ 
Duke, he at once said that he would never permit such *>t »!"« 
an important position to lall into the bands of the House FrBLac* 
of Austria. He openly declared that he was ready to 
assist the Possessioners, not because he cared who ob- 
tained the inheritance, but because he would not allow 
dther Austria or Spain to establish itself at his gates.* 
At the same time he ordered his troops to march towards 
the fix)ntier, in order to assure the German Protestants 
that he did not intend to desert their cause. 

The assistance of the Dutch, in a cause which in- »nd bj 
terested them so deeply, might certainly be counted mdHng- 
npon ; and, although the matter in dispute was of less Uad. 
immediate importance to England, yet it might fairly be 
expected that James would not be content to look on 
Then Protestant Germany was assailed by Austria and 
Spain. He was, perhaps, the more ready to give his 
bdp as he foresaw that the forces on the other side were 
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Ch.x. utterly unable to offer a prolonged resistance. The 
1609. divisions in the Austrian fcrnly had rendered the 
Emperor powerless for the time, and Span was engaged 
in the suicidal operation of expelling from her territory 
the dcBcendantfl of the conquered Moors, who were, not 
without reason, auspected to be wanting in attachment 
to the fiuth of tiieir Christian oppressors. James, there- 
fore, who knew that the independence of Central 
Germany was the best guarantee for the permanent 
peace of Europe, consented to send a force to the assist- 
ance of the Princes; but he prudently declared that, as 
the French and Dutch were &r more interested in the 

auestion than he could possibly be, he considered that 
ley should be the first to move. 
Project* of "^ ^™^ *^® more unwilling to engage precipitately in, 
Bmoj IV. the war, as the King of France seemed to be hanging 
back, under pretence of ^raiting for the meeting of the 
Princes of the Union, which was appointed to take place 
in January, at Hall in Swabia. It was supposed in 
England that this delay was caused by his unwillingness 
to engage the arms of France in the support of a Protes- 
tant cause. 

The English Government was mistaken. Henry was 
thoroughly in earnest. He saw, with the instinct c«f 
genius, that an opportunity was presented to him of free- 
uig Europe for ever fi-om the leaden domination of the 
House of Austria. If Spain were allowed to proceed 
quietly with the expulsion of the Moors, and if the 
Austrian territories were again united under one vigorous 
hand, it might be too late. It was still possible to avert, 
by one or two short but decisive campaigns, the storm of. 
war which was hanging over the Continent. As fer as we 
are able to judge of the King's intentions, he had made 
up his mind, as soon as the war of Cleves was at an end, 
to throw himself boldly upon the Archduke's dominions 
in the Low Countries. At the same time he hoped to 
secure Lorraine by negotiating a marriage between the 
Dauphin and the eldest daughter of the Duke, who had 
no sons to inherit his possessions ; and he calcidated th^t 
there would be little difficulty in diiving the Spaniards 
from Eranche Comt4. Still greater importance was 
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attached by him to the campiugii which he prcgectfid in Cg.X. 
Italy. For the first time since Charles VIII. had crossed jgoe, 
the Alps, a monarch was upon the throne of France who 
was aware that Italy would be more valuable as an ally 
than as a conquered province. On the other hand, 
Charles Emmanuel, the Duke of Savoy, an ahle hut un- 
Bcrupuloos prince, had spent the greater part of his 
reign in a fruitless endeavour to extend his dominions on 
the side of France. He had now learned, by a bitter 
experience, that he could have no hope of success in that 
direction ; and he was ready to turn hia ener^es against 
the Spanish possessions in the Milanese. There was, 
therefore, no difficulty in establishing an understanding 
between the two powers; and negotiations were com- 
menced, which resulted in a treaty by which they bound 
themselves to join in the conquest of Milan.* The 
Spanish territory was to be annexed to the Duke's 
dominicms, with the exception of a portion which was to 
be the price of the cooperation of the Republic of Venice. 
Although in the treaty the French only stipulated for 
the destruction of the fortress of Montmeillan, by which. 
Savoy was commanded, it is probable that there was an 
understanding that, in the event of complete success, the 
whole of Savoy should be ceded to France.f It was also 
agreed that tne Prince of Piedmont should marry the 
eldest daughter of the ]Sang of France. A lai^e army 
was collected, in the course of the spring, on the Italian 
fiiontier, under the Duke's old opponent. Marshal Les- 
diguieres, and a force was prepared to aflsdst the Moriscos 
in defending their homes in Sptun, in order to prevent 
the Spanish Grovemment from sending any assistance to 
Milan. The King himself was to command the anny 
which was to assemble in Champagne. 

It is not probable that under any circumstances Henry 
-would have been able to carry out the whole of his plana. 
But if he had succeeded in establishing a strong barrier 
OD the Lower Rhine between the Spanish Netherlands 
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■_^ and the Catholic States, and had placed the Milanese in 
the hands of the Duke of Savoy, he would have con- 
ferred inestimable benefits upon the whole of Europe. By 
Buch means he would have isolated Spain from Austria, 
and Austria from the Netherlands. The linkswhich bound 
the unwieldy febric together would have been broken, and 
its power for evil would have been at an end. It is not 
too much to say that if Henry had been able to carry out 
his views, the Thirty Years' War, with all its attendant 
horrors, would never have devastated the fece of Europe 
— a blessing which, as no real existing nationality woiUd 
have been endangered, would have been cheaply pur- 
chased by some extension of the territory and influence 
■ of France. 

Wbilst Henry was engaged in preparation for the cam- 
pMgn in the spring, he had the satisfiiction of knowing 
that in Germany everything was going on in accordance 
with his wishes. The Princes of the Union met at Hall 
in January, and decided upon taking up the cause of the 
Possessioners. The forces which they agreed to furnish 
were to be placed under the command of Prince Chris- 
tian of Anhalt, who had earned a considerable reputation 
both in diplomacy and in war. The Dutch promised to 
send four thousand men, and England was to furnish an 
equal nimiber. The latter force was to be taken from 
amongst the English and Scotch who were in the pay of 
the United Provinces, and who were to return to their 
old service after the conclusion of the war. It was to 
be placed under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, a son 
of me Treasurer's elder brother, the Earl of Exeter. 

On their part, the Catholic Princes had given up aU 
hope of being able to resist the forces which were being 
brought against them. There seemed at one time a 
prospect that Spinola's veterans would throw themselves 
on the French line of march; but even if the position of 
the Court of Brussels between France and H(Mland had 
' been less dangerous than it was, its want of money was 
so great that there was reason to fear that a mutiny 
would break out in the army as soon as it was brought 
into the field.* Under these circumstances resistance 
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waa impossible, and the Archduke was obliged to submit Ce. X. 
to the humiliation of granting permission to the French 1610. 
to pass tlirough the territory of the Netherlands on their """^"j^ 
way to Juliers. """^ ' 

The courier who carried this permission was still on 
his way to Paris when the knife of Ravaillac freed the 
House of Axistria from its fears. The murder of the 
great King as he was setting out to join the army was 
greeted with a shout of exultation from every comer of 
Catholic Europe. Those who were endangered by his 
far-sighted pohcy knew well that he had left no successor 
who was capable of carrying out his designs. 

James at once declared * that, though he would be 
glad of the cooperation of the French, he was determined 
to &lfil his engagements to the German Princes. He 
sent Sir Thomas Edmondes, who had already served 
with distinction in several important diplomatic employ- 
ments, to Paris, in order to learn what was likely to be 
the consequence of the death of Henry IV. On his 
arrival^ Edmondes found that the late King's widow, Mary 
de Medici, was quietly in possession of the government, 
as Regent, in the name of her son Louis 5III., who was 
still a child. It was not to be expected that she would 
attempt to carry out her husband's designs. Even if 
she had had the power, she was &r from having the in- 
clination, to enter upon a general war. Educated as she 
had been at a petty Italian Coiui:, she had learned from 
iier childhood to look with awe and admiration upon the 
grandeur of the Spanish monarchy. 

At the time when the negotiations which led to the 
Truce of Antwerp were in progress, the proposal which 
bad been formerly made to Henry, on behalf of the King 
<rf Spain, for a double marriage between their childroi 
had been repeated. Henry Iv ., who had no wish to 
desert his allies, had again refused to have anything to 
do with such a scheme. The Queen had never forgiven 
bis rejection of the proposal, and now that power had 
unexpectedly &llen into her hands, she was anxious to 
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Ch-X. cany out the plan which had feiled to obtain the approval 
leio. of her husband. 
liieii«T Yet even under the influence of these feelings, the 
^Mde- I^sgent was unable to refuse to carry out that part, at 
cide DpoQ least, of her husband's plan which consisted in sending 
^^gj troops to the siege of Juliers. It was impossible that 
Julian, any ruler of France should allow the House of Austria 
to extend its dominions upon the Rhine. It was there- 
fore in vain that the Nuncio at Paris* exercised all hia 
influence in endeavouring to divert her from her purpose. 
After a short delay, it was announced that Marshal de la 
Ch&tre would be ready to march on the 5th of July.f 
The liege. Before, however, De la Ch&tre arrived at Juliers, the 
siege had already commenced. The English and Dutch 
contingents came up on the 17th of July,J and they felt 
themselves strong enough to do without the assistance 
of the French. They were the more eager to reduce 
the place with all possible speed, as they were not with- 
out apprehension that the Regent might be intending to 
play them felse. It was to no purpose that the French 
pressed for a delay.§ The works were carried on vigor- 
ously, under the superintendence of Prince Maurice, who 
was in command of the Dutch troops; and when De la 
Ch&tre arrived, on the 8th of August, he foxmd that the 
siege was already fer advanced. 

On the 22nd the garrison surrendered. The com- 
mander, in hopes of obt^ning better terms, opened 
negotiations with De la Ch&tre. He was anxious to put 
the place into the hands of the French. This was, of 
course, refused by the allies, and Juliers was placed 
under the charge of the Princes of the Union, 
wia- The reduction of Juliers had been accomplished with- 

out any great difficulty. Winwood, who had been 
despatchea to Dusseldorf, in order to conduct, in con- 
junction with the French ambassador Boississe, the 

• Nundo at Faria to tlie Nnncio at Prague, May ^ JJ^^ 1610, Wtnw. iiL 
171, 176. 
t EdmondM to 'Winwood, June 14, 1610, Www. iiL 182. 
i Winwood to Salisbury, July 22, 1610, & P. BoL 
j Winwood to Salisbniy, July 27, 1610, S, P. Bol, 
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negotiations which were to decide upon the disputed Ch; X. 
succession, had a fer more impracticable task before him. ~i61o!~ 
The Elector of Saxony had thrown himself into the 
hands of the Emperor, and had succeeded in obtaining 
his good will. He now came forward with a demand 
tliat the whole matter in dispute should be referred to 
the Emperor, and that, in the meanwhile, he should be 
admitted to share in the possession of the disputed 
territories. This proposal was considered by the other 
two claimants to be inadmissible. 1'hey, on their part, 
offered to submit to the arbitration of the Princes of 
the Empire, who were not likely to decide in favour 
<^ any clmmant who was supported by the Emperor.* 
Under such circumstances, all hope of coming to an 
agreement was at an end. The negotiations were broken 
(^, and Winwood returned to the Hague, leaving all 
the important questions which were connected with the 
Cteves succession still unsettled. 

Whilst the armies were occupied with the siege of Tntf 
Jailers, the English Government signed a treatyf with p^^ 
France, by which the two Powers engaged mutually to 
fiunish one another with troops, if either of them should 
be attacked by a foreign enemy. It was now more than 
ever important to England to retain, if possible, the 
Government of France in the alliance against Spain, or, 
st least, to prevent the French from taking open part 
vith the (ximmou enemy. A stipulation was also in- 
serted, that if the merchants of either country should 
suffer wrong in the dominions of any third Power, both 
Governments ^ould join in making reprisals upon the 
sabjects of the offendmg- State. 

Emboldened by this stipulation, and by the genend The am 
position of Contmental alEttirs, Salisbury determined ^^t* 
□pon a step which he ou^t to have taken Ions: before, meichaatt 
The grie^mces of the English merchants in Spain, '"Sptin. 
litich had moved the compassion of the House of Com- 
mons in 1607, were etui substantially unredressed. 
Comwallis had been most active in supportiog their 



* Winwood to SaMmrj, Sept. 12, 26, Oct 12, 26, 1610, S. P. MoL 
t RTmer, xtL 681. 
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claims. He had pressed them in every possible way 
upon the attention of the Spanish Grovemment, and had 
at his own expense employed advocates to maintain them 
in the courts of law. Wnen he returned to England in 
1609, he left behind him his secretaiy, Cottington, who 
was to act as agent for the King of England until the 
appointment of another ambassador. Cottington took 
up the cases immediately, and left no stone unturned to 
obtain justice.* At last, on the 1st of December, 1609, 
a judgment was given in the case of the Trial. The 
vessel was to be restored to its owners, but nothing was 
said about the value of the merchandise, or about repa- 
ration for the inhuman treatment inflicted upon the 
crew. Nor was it easy to obtain restitution even of the 
vessel itself. The Duke of Feria, who had been Viceroy 
of Sicily when the seizure was effected, was dead, and 
his son, who had succeeded to his title, was fer too 
powerful a personage to pay any attention to the sen- 
tence of an ordinary court. Cottmgton complained that, 
in spite of all his efforts, nothing was done. At last, 
three days after the signature of the treaty with France,f 
Salisbuiy wrote to him, ordering him to present his com- 
plaints formally before the Spanish Government, and to 
intimate that if justice were still denied, he was directed 
to return home at once, to give an account of tiie treat- 
ment to which English subjects were exposed. 

The effect of this was immediate. He was told 
indeed that in the case of the Trial, nothing could be 
done for the present, as the Duke of Feria was in France, 
and it was necessary to wait for his return. Orders 
were, however, given him, commanding the various tri- 
bunals to proceed expeditiously in the other cases of 
which he complained. These orders he received on 
the 20th of October, and on the 10th of April in the 
following year J he was able to report not only that he 
had at last obtained several decisions in favour of the 
merchants, but that those decisions had actually been 

* The deapatchcB m the £ P. are full of detuls on this Bu^ecL 
t Salisbury to Cottiiigton, Aug. 21, 1610, & P. .%>. The treaty was 
ugned on the 19th. 
t Cottingtoa to Salisbuiy, April 10, 1611, & P. ^ 
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carried into effect. Still, the more important cases re-- Ch. X 
mmned undecided, and these were left to the advocacy of leii. 
Sir JohQ Bigby, who was to come out as ambassador in 
the course of the summer. 

To those who read hbtory as alone it ought to be SaiiibofT'i 
read, and who know what are the momentous issues ^^ 
which depend upon the wisdom or the folly of the actors 
upon the scene, there is something indescribaWy sad in 
the events which have been just narrated. Whatever 
may be the true explanation of the pension which Salis- 
bury was still drawmg from Sp^, and of the demand 
for additional payments which he put forward shortly 
after the signature of the Truce of Antwerp, there can be 
QO doubt uiat under his guidance England was taking 
up her position on the side of the liberties of the inde- 
pendent States of the Continent.* In spite of the mis- 
takes which had undoubtedly been conmiitted, and of 
the deplorable indecision which had too frequently 
characterized the counsels of the Government, Sahsbiuy s 
foreign poUcy had been marked by a steady progress in 
the right direction. Avoiding all rash and hazardous 
enterprises as unsuited to the poverty of the Exchequer, 
and to the defective military organization of the country, 
he had yet succeeded in interposing the weight of Ms 
mfluence wherever he thought that it could be put for- 
ward with any prospect of success on behalf of those 
who were engaged in resistance to the House of Austria. 
Yet what hope was there that this policy, right as it 
was in itself, could possibly be crowned with success ? 
It was evident that for the future, if it was to be con- 
tinued there would be need of constant watchfulness 
and of fresh exertions in the common cause of Europe. 
It was no less evident to aU impartial observers that, if 
England was to intervene in Continental affaire, her in- 
tervention could only prove effectual if it was carried 
out by a Sovereign who was able to dispose of all the 
reaources which the nation would readily put into the 

* Tfais U the simple bet. I cannot TeconcUe the acdoiu of tiiQ mu witli 
the increased desire for Spaniah gold ahown in Bigbj'a l«tten iu App. TTI.> 
except bj suppoaing that he waa plajin^ with Spun. For certain uuonu- ' 

tioa we must irait till the aichiTee of Simaucae nave b«en ranaacked. 
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Ch. X. hands of one in whom they could place their confidence, 
jgu, Salisbury knew well tiat the success of his foreign policy 
J ■ depended entirely upon the maintenance of a good un- 

peDdcnw derstanding with the House of Commons. We know 
munt^ that he pl^ed the state of the Continent aa a means to 
nuica of a induce the Commons to come to terms with the King. 
dmtud^ There can be little doubt that he employed simim' 
iDg with arguments with James in order to induce him to give 
^"^^ way to the demands of the Commons. Of the cloBe 
noDi. connection between the Treasurer's domestic and foreign 
policy James understood nothing. When on the 5th of 
November he sent the message which virtually put an 
end to all chance of a good understanding between him- 
self and the Lower House, he would have been astonished 
if any one had told him that he was striking a blow as 
effective as that which had been dealt by the arm of 
RavaiUac, in favour of the pretensions of Sptun and of the 
Pope. Under the guidance of James, the vessel of 
State was, amidst all outward signs of prosperity, steering 
directly upon the rocks. It h^ become a mere question 
of time how soon its course would be arrested, and he 
would be compelled by sheer necessity to leave the 
Continent to its fete. 
Tba ConR At home, some feeble attempts were made to win the 
ofWwdi. good opinion of the nation. Instructions were issued 
forbidding the officers of the Court of Wards to accept 
irregular payments from the suitors. Salisbury de- 
clared that ne was ready to renounce all the personal profit 
which he derived from his office of Master of the Court, 
and resigned his emoluments to the King.* Negotia- 
tions were also entered upon with the several counties, in 
which hopes were held out to them that all claims to 
purveyance would be surrendered in consideration of a 
fixed payment,! * scheme which before many years 

* Inatnictioiu, Jan. 9, 1611, & P. Dom. Ixi. 6. Pembroke to Edmmdes, 
Court and Timet, i. 132. According to Walter Yoiis« (Dimy, 19), it had 
been pTopoead in the Hooee of Commona to gnnt £^,000 aa compensation 
to the Muter, and £10,000 to the other olfican ' durine their lirea.' 

f Justices of HertfordBliire to Salisbui;, April 1, 1611, S. P. Dom. Iziii. 1, 
See also Gray to Salisbuiy, Sept 5, Iflll, S. P. Dom. livi. 9. I have taken 
it for grantea that the propoeal tras genetal. In the Calendar the negotiaticHi 
iasaid tohare been for a compoiitioii for tennrea, iriiich isamiatake. 
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elapsed was adopted hy the Eoajorih^ of the counties. Ch.X. 
But it was in vain that Salisbury applied himself to the leii. 
task of reducing the expenditure. If he imagined that Bdiiimrj'a 
James had at last betione conscious of the absolute J^"'^ 
necessity of practising the strictest economy, he must ndiux ae 
soon have berai undeceived. In less than a month after wpendi- 
the King had declared his intention of dissolving Parlia- 
ment, he thought fit to present to four of his Scottish 
, &vourites no less a sum than j£24,000, for which they 
had rendered no services whatever.* 

The dissatis&ction which ^iras Mt throughout the Can- 
country at the dissolution of Parliament can Iwrdly have ^^JJ^n, 
failed to gather new strength as soon as it l>ecame Boduncr. 
known that, for the first time since his accession, James 
had raised one of his countiymento the English Peerage. 
On the 25th of March, Sir Robert Carr was created 
Viscount Rochester. He had been naturalised by Act 
of Parliament, so that there was nothing illegal in the 
proceeding. But he had long been known in no fevour- 
able manner to the English people, as holding the most 
prominent place among the detrated race of Scottish 
favourites, who, without any merits of their own, had 
raeceeded in acquiring so lai^ a share in the confidence 
of their master. He was descended from the well- 
known femily of the Kers of Femiehurst, and had, as a 
boy, attended the King in Scotland, in the capacity of 
page. Upon James's accession to the English throne, he 
had been dismissed from his post, and nad sought to 
push his fortunes in France. Having &iled of success 
upon the Continent, he returned to England, when he 
attached himself to the service of Lord Hay. He had 
not been long at Court before he had the good fortune 
to break his leg at a tilting mateh in the presence of the 
King. James was attracted by his demeanour, and 
from that moment his success was certain. In him 
those requirements were found together which James 
always looked for in his fiivouritee. His strong animal 
qmts and his comely proportions gave him a real 
saperiority to which the weak nature of the King could 

• Wkmnt, Fob. 1, 1611, & P. TKsrr. Sook, U. l&L 
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Ch. X. cling, whilst Ms want of intellectual culture and of. 

laii. social position enabled James to represent to himself that 

he was in reality standing far above the man whom he 

had raised from the dust, and whom he was able at any 

moment to hurl back from the splendid position in which 

he had placed him. Step by step the man who had 

arrived in England as a penniless youth, rose in the royal 

fevour, till, to the disgust of all who thought that the 

peerage should be a reward of merit alone, he took his 

place among the old nobility of the realm. 

BtleiBii In the midst of this life of festivity and splendour, the 

mii^ of favourite would have been greatly surprised if he had 

siMrbonie. been told that there was one amongst his heedless actions 

by which his name would be handed down to the scorn 

of posterity, by the mere fact of its having brought him 

into collision with a &r greater man than himself. Amidst 

the wreck of his fortune, Raleigh had succeeded in in- 

1604. ducing the King to make over the manor of Sherborne 
to trustees who were to hold it in behalf of Lady Raleigh 
and her eldest son during his lifetime. Inmaediatdy 
upon his death, it would descend to his son, in virtue of 
the conveyance which he had signed in the days of his 

Di»oo»M7 prosperity. A few months after this arrangement had 

to Simeon- "^^ made, he was horrified by the news that a flaw had 

Teywice of bccn discovcrcd in the conveyance, which would after bis 

*iwtMd. death place the whole property at the King's disposal. 

He immediately wrote to Salisbmy, begging him to come 

to his help, and requesting that the deed might be laid 

before Coke and Popham, in order that he might know 

1605. what the real state of the case was.* His request was 
acceded to. Unhappily, there could be no doubt what- 
ever as to the fact. The words omitted were of such 
importance that Popham could do nothing but declare 
that, as a legal document, die conveyance was worthless. 
He added, however, that he believed the error had 
arisen from the fault of the clerk who had engrossed the 
deed.f 

* Bftleigh to Cnubome. Late in 1604, or early in 1606. Add. MS. 
6177, foL 311. 

t Poi)ham to SaUsbiuy/June 7, 1605, Add. MS. 6177, fol. 393. Much 
indignation has been thromi awny upon thiB opinion, which was nven at 
Halei^h's om nequoi^ and wUch, as will be seen, could not posaSlj have 
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■ As soon as it was known how the case really stood, Cn. X. 
Lady Raldgh lost no time in imploring the K"iTig not to 1805. 
take advantage of his legal rights to ruin her innocent i^, Ki„g 
children. James at once consented to waive aU preten- promiw* 
aions to the reversion of the land, and directed Salisbury ug^mf 
to prepare a grant of it to Lady Raleigh and her children.* 
It would have been well for James's good name if these 
directions had been carried out. There are no means 
of knowing with certainty what the inducement was 
which caused him to draw back. It is possible that the Jamaa re. 
foolish rumours which reached him shortly afterwards of ^^^" 
Kaleigh's participation in the Gunpowder Plot^f caused 
BtMne delay, and that when those rumours proved to be 
without foundation, some new influence had obliterated 
his good intentions ft<om his facile mind. 

In the summer of 1606, Raleigh even entertained a '™*- 
hope that he might recover his Uberty.J He supposed 
that the King of Denmark, who was on a visit to his 
brother-in-law, might be induced to plead his cause. § 
Whea these expectations proved to be without founda- 
tion, Lady Raleigh, in despair, made her way to Hampton 
Court, where she threw herself on her knees before the 
King. Jamespa8sedherbyinsilence.il isot. 

Another year passed away, and the King had taken no And de- 
steps to mJI Raleigh's conveyance in question. But u, piUore 
before the close of 1607 a temptation was presented to AemKior 
him which he was unable to resist. Carr was rapidly 
lising in &vour, and James was anxious that he shoidd 
become a landed proprietor. He was, however, preparing 
at that time to entail the greater part of his own lands 
npon the Crown, and had, probably, already come to the 

been given in &vour of the TBlidit? of the document. In 1608, the Attorney- 
Graieral, Hobart, said, in the Court of Exchequer, that ' the senteace tost 
■bonld have Hppoiuted the Baid Sir W. Ralei^, hii heire and BBsigus, or 
nch as had esbUe in the same ^lemisee to stand and to be *eized thereof to 
Ibe intended uses, wrs all wanting ' (App. II. 1). See also an extract from a 
btter of Coke's, Add. MS. 6177, fol. 391, the date of which ahould appo- 
mUj be June 7, 1806. 

• Add. MS. 6177, fol. 323. The date 1603 in the copj ia clearlr mong. 
Tba petition was probablr sent and aoBwered in the autumn of 1605. 

t Add. MS. 6178, foL 409, 563. Hobv to Edmondea, Nov. 19, 1606. 
Add. MS. 4178, fol. Mb. 

1 Examination of Gottrell, Feb. 4, 1607, £ P. Dom. xzii. 43. 

{ Carieton to Chamberlain, Aug. 20, 1606, 8. P. Dom. zziil 10. 

] Wb^te to Sbrewabuij, Bept 24, 1606, Zo^e, iii. 186. 
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Off. X. determination to grant away no more manors excepting 
laoe. those which might &I1 into his hands by forfeiture. 

In this difficulty he cast his eyes upon Sherborne. 
Early in 1608, an information was exhibited in the 
Exchequer, calling upon Raleigh to show the title by 
which nis heirs held the reversion of the manor. He 
could only produce the conveyance which, as he knew, 
would not bear the scrutiny of the court. In order 
that be might have fair play, the judges assigned him 
counsel. The lawyers who were thus appointed, after 
consultation amongst tiiemselves, refiised to argue the 
case, as it would be impossible to find any line of defence 
to which the court could be induced to listen. It was 
^f'i„ not, however, till the 27th of October that judgment was 
tiw Bi- finsJly pronounced in &vour of the Crown.* James had 
SX'of' already bought up for j£5,000 the interest which, by his 
theOown. grant in 1604, Lady Raleigh possessed in the estate 
during her husband's lifetime.f I^ therefore, he deter- 
mined to present it to Carr, the new owner would be 
able at once to enter into possession, without waiting for 
Raleigh's death. 
"^^Kdw ^ letter has been preserved in which Raleigh, a few 
SuT. weeks after the decision of the court was known to him, 
begged Carr to do him justice, and implored him not to 
bmld his rising fortunes upon the rain of an innocent 
man. I Lady Raleigh, too, made one more attempt to 
move the compassion of the King. Taking with her 
young Walter and the boy who had been bom to her 
m her hour of sorrow in the Tower, she ag^n threw 
herself at James's feet and begged for mercy. It is said 
that his only answer was, ' I maim have the land, I maun. 
1609. have it for Carr.' On the 9th of January the grant was 
passed by which the estate, which Raleigh had received 
from Elizabeth in the days of his prosperity, came into 
the possession of a worthless feiVourite.§ 

• App. n. 

t Devon. Imua of the Exchequer, p. 99. The first instAhnent WM not 
to be paid till June 1009, though the writ for its p&^ent wu dated 
MArch 13, 1608. This may have been in oilier to leave the rants in tbe 
hands of ladj Ktlei^h's lnuteaB till the decision was given in the Ez- 

X RaleiKh to Crr, Dec ie08, Galley's Life of Saleigh. 
j Pat. 6 James L, part 32, P. R. O. 
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In preferring Carr to Raleigh, JameB had given to the Ch. X. 
irorld an additional evidence of his own folly. He had, jeoe, 
however, no intention of taking the land from Raleigh Comp«ii- 
without allowing him compensation for his loss. He S|j°?? 
dierefore ordered a survey to be taken of the lands, and, "^ 
as a guarantee that it would be &irly earned out, he 
allowed the name of Raleigh's follower, Xeymis, to' 
wpear amongst those of the Commissioners by whom 
me survey was to be made.* A negotiation was entered 
into with Sir Arthur Throckmorton and the other feoffees 
to whom the estate had been conveyed by the deed which 
liad been lately proved to be invahd, which ended in the 
lenonciation f of the j£5,000 which was to have been 
pwd to Lady Raleigh for her interest in the land, and in 
the grant by the King of a pension of £400 a-year, to 
be paid during her own life and that of her eldest son. 
To this was added a sum of £8,000 in ready money. 

According to our notions, James's conduct in taking 
advantage of the £aw in the conveyance would be in- 
excusable, even if he contented himself with making use 
of it only to force the sale upon equitable terms. But 
at that time it ^iras a matter of every day occurrence for 
the Crown to make a profit out of defects in the titles 
\iy which lands were held, though it would have been 
omsidered to be tyrannical to exact, in such cases, the 
full penalty of the law. 

In order to judge, therefore, what was the extent of 
the wrong done to Raleigh, it is necessary to know what 

* Eefmia to Ssliabuij, Sept 23, 1609, & P. Dom. zlviii. 5 k, priutad in 
tfae ZtUrary QmetU, new aanee, No. 18. The Eurre; u tklso referred to in 
the Ezf/iepitr Dtpoalioiu, 7 Jamee I. Mich. Term. No. 24, F. £. O. 

t Thia maT, I anppoee, be tfiken for mnted, m the payment to Lftdy 
BiWh of the intereat due upon the £5,(X)0, which hod been retained in the 
Xing^i hands, wu made on the 13th Jan. 1610 (Iitue Sook of tht £xch.), aai 
(kttwo patents asBigning the pension on the two lives, areJated on the 16th 
rfthe tame month (Pat 7 Jamee I., part 13, P. R. O.). Nothing further ia 
k«Hil of the £6,000. The ^,000 was pud over to Ke;miB on the SSid 
Dm. 1600. Dunng the ;ear 1609 a second informatioa had been exhibited 
'm the Exchequer, calling upon Raleigh to produce any other title bj which 
iu laod mi^t be claimed from the Crown. He had been heard to speak of 
n aailier conTeraDoe which be h«d made in 1608, of the niae^-nine years' 
Imss which he neld. As be was nnable to produce it, and no witness could 
bt finnd to raeafc to ita onteDte, judgment was raven agunot him, (» Not. 

a, leoe—^Tn. 2. ^ '^ b -» ■— , 
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_ was the precise money value of the land which was taken 
from him. Unfortunately, it ia not very easy to obt^n 
this information, Raleigh, indeed, writing in 1604, 
under circumstances in which it was his interest to cal- 
culate the value of his property as low as possible, made 
it out to be considerably under i£400 a year.* But in 
1612 the payments on account of the manor amounted 
to a little more than £l50,f and there is other 
evidence which makes it probable that this was in reality 
the amount of revenue derived from it at that time. As 
the ordinary value of land in the reign of James was 
calculated at sixteen years' purchase,;J: this would give 
£12,000 as the total value of the estate, which would be 
about equivalent to the £8,000, with the £400 pension § 
which was granted. If this calculation be admitted, it 
would appear that Raleigh obtained a feir payment for 
his property, and that the wrong that was done him 
consisted only in the compulsion which was used to force 
him to sell it — a wrong the hardship of which was con- 
siderably lessened by the known feet that he had long 
been anxious to find a purcha3er.|| 

There is, however, imdoubted evidence in existence 
which conflicts strangely with the result of these calcu- 
lations. When, shortly after Carr had received the 
manor, he resold it to the Kong, he obtained £20,000; 

• Appendix II., Nos. 3 and 4. 

t On t^e ISth of Much, 1614, R. Connock, tiuiiS of the manor of 

Sherborne, tuud money into tlie Exchequer as part of £761 11«. lO^d., 
Bs arrears of nia office due at Michaelmas 1612, which time Sherborne was 
the property of Prince Henry. I Buppose this is the amount of the rents of 
the year, which would agree with Chamberloin'B statement that Sherborne, 
' besides the goodly house and other commodities, is presently worth £800 a 
year, and in reasonable time will be doable ' (Cburt and Time* of Janiet I. 
420). It mi^t he supposed that this is inclusive of the rent paid to th« 
Bishop { but I can find no payment to the Bishop in tike Issue Books. 

J Bacon, in hia Essay on Usury, speaks of this as if it wero the ordinary 
rate, and this is confirmed by a note in Sir Julius desar's hand-writing' 
appended in 1613 to a calculation of the revenue derived from the estate Of 
Lord Vaui of Harrowden : ' After sixteen years' purchase, the common 
rate of sale there,' &c 

5 It is sometimes stated that this pension was very iiregularlj paid. This 
charge seems to haye arisen from the difficulty she had in obtaining pa}-ment 
on one occasion, apparently shortly after her husband's execution. Lady 
Ealeigh to CwsaT.— Lansd. MS. 142, fol. 282, and note at foL 280. 
■ II Raleigh to CocU, Add. MS. 6177, foL 381. Raleigh to Cranbora^ 
Add. MS. 6178, foL 467. 
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and when, in 1G15, he bought it back again, it was, Gm.X. 
according to a statement made by Bacon, valued at ieo9. 
j£25,000,* Either, then, the value of the house and 
pleasure grounds must have been expressed by this very 
great difference, or the expectations, which do not 
appear to have been realised,! of a great increase in the 
future income to be derived from the land, raised its 
value in the market. Whether this or some other ex- 
planation be the trae one, it would seem that the 
aifierence between the actual value pf the estate and the 
ordinary market value of the revenue derived from the 
estate at the time, wiU give the amount of which 
Raleigh was mulcted. 

Such is the true story of the transfer of the manor of 
Sherborne* from Raleigh to Carr. A^ it stands it is 
bad enough, but it is needless to say that this is not the 
story which has obtained credence for more than two 
centuries. Posterity has revenged itself upon James by 
laying to his charge sins of which he was guiltless, and 
by exaggerating those which he in reality committed, 
^e value of the lands was swollen, in the imaginations 
of men, to an enormous amount, and it has been believed 
W one of Raleigh's biographers after another, that 
James threw to the man from whom he had, by means 
of a sentence procured in a corrupt court, wrenched an 
estate worth i£5,000 a year, a pittance which barely 

• Bwwn to Vaiiere, Not. 29, 1616 (FbriU, ed. Mootagu, xii. 2-38). The 
•nm ictnally paid into the Exchequer in 1615 by Somereet was only £20,000, 
Int £4,000 more may be accountod for, aa the King owed him that mini at 
the time. PerhApa the reauuniug:G 1,000 was wiped off in the some way, 

t By the account in App. II., No. 6, it appeare that in the time of the 
CoiiiinoawBalth the groM annual Talue of the property was £1,302 6». 8rf. ; 
but of this £286 stand for the Prebend which had been bought since the 
W came into Digby'« Hands, and for certain new purchased grounds. For 
lilt jiUTposea of comparing the value of the property at the two periods, 
Rildgh's outgoings of JE334 13*. Orf., must also be deducted, leaving 
ffiSllat Sd., or less than the value in 1612. Of couise, land ma^ have 
W sold, but of this there is no trace, at least in Hutchins' Dorsettktre. 

\ An accuaation was brought against Kalei^ about this time, bv John 
More, of having offered him a bribe to give false evidence concerning thecm- 
nnaee. Mr. Sainsbury, who publisbol More's letter in the Literary Gazette 
(X«r Ser. Na 18), together with the enclosed letter of Raleipph's offering 
the bribe, pronounces the latter to be a forgeij. His suspicions derive 
Kofiraution from a sentence taken from a letter of Raleigh's written to 
Cerit in 1601 (Add. MS. 6177, 187). He there Bays that More ' writes taj 
^ so perfectly aa I can not any way diaceni the difierence.' 
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Cb. X. exceeded the annual rental of the lands. Eveiything 
leia might be believed of a Sovereign whose blindness and 
stupidity were so gross that he could find no place out 
of tne walls of a prison for such a man as Raleigh, 
ibleigh Worn out with weanness and sickness, the old hero 

1*?^" ■" continued from time to time to send forth piteous cries 
to those "who, like the Queen, were ready to sympathize 
1611. with him. But towards his enemies he bore himself as 
proudly as ever, as Northampton found to his cost, when 
he attempted to extract (cow. him some information of 
which he was in need.* Poor Raleigh paid for his out- 
spoken language by being placed in closer confinement 
than before ; f biit it is nardly likely that, if he could 
have known what was coming upon him, he would have 
consented to purchase a remission of the rigours of his 
imprisonment by flattering Northampton. He consoled 
himself as best he could with his books and his chemical 
experiments. It is to his enforced leisure that we owe 
the * Histoiy of the World;' but we may be sure that he 
would willingly have surrendered all his fame as an 
author for one whiff of fi-esh air in the western seas. 

With Carr all things as yet went smoothly. Litde 
dreaming that for him too the Tower gates would one 
day open, he fancied that life offered nothing more than 
an unbroken round of folly and amusement. When his 
highest ambition had been crowned by the honours 
of the English peerage, it might well seem to him, as he 
looked round him from such an eminence, that the whole 
world was beneath his feet. 
DMthof During the first months of 1611, whilst Carr was 
^jjjj" looking forward to the honours which were in store for 
Bwcroft. him, and Salisbury was regarding with despair the 
empty treasury over which he was doomed to preside, 
James was called upon once more to choose an occupant 
for one of the most important positions in the kingdom. 
On the 2nd of November Archbishop Bancroft died. 
Excepting when he was called upon to stand forward as 
the champion of the clergy against what he considered 

■ Nortliuiptoii to Rochester, July 13, 1611, & P. Dim. IzT. 36. 
t Bemiet to Cadeton, Julj 16, 1611, 3. P. Aim. Izr. 33. 
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tie encToachmenta of the House of Commons or of Ch. X. 
Ae judges, the latter years of his life had been passed for ign, 
die most [art in the unostentatious exercise of the duties 
of his office. After carrying his point at Hampton 
Court, and seeing the Nonconformist clergy ejected from 
their cures, he found occupation enough in endeavouring 
to make those who had submitted more worthy of the 
position which they held. His eflforts were not un- 
attended with success. It is undeniable that, within the 
limits which had been prescribed by the Elizabethan 
system, the clergy were advancing under his superin- 
tendence in intelligence and vigour. He succeeded in 
winning over some who by less skilfril treatment would 
kre been driven into opposition. The unmeasured 
vidence with which he had met those whom he looked 
npon as the confirmed enemies of the Church passed away 
when he had to deal with men whose course was yet 
doubtful. To such he was always kind, and he spared 
no labour in inducing them to surrender opinions which 
he regarded as erroneous. 

The man who was recommended hy the Bishops as Espects- 
the fitting successor of Bancroft was Launcelot Andrewes, bo -m^ 
at that time Bishop of Ely. Of all those whose piety meceeded 
was remarkable in that troubled age, there was none who ^^ 
could bear comparison for spotlessness and purity of 
character with the good and gentle Andrewes. Going 
m and out aa he did amongst the frivolous and grasping 
courtiers who gathered round the King, he seemed to 
live in a peculiar atmosphere of holiness, which prevented 
him from seeing the true nature of the evil times in 
which his lot had &Uen. James, indeed, reverenced and 
admired him, and was always pleased to hear him preach, 
the more readUy, perhaps, oecause his sermons were not 
snch as were likely to be of any real use to him. What 
Was needed in that Court was the fearless tone and the 
nnbending righteousness of a Latimer or a Knox to 
fouse the giddy crowd into a sense of the solemn realities 
in the midst of which they were living. The piety of 
Andrewes was of too feminine a character for such a 
*orfc. The ritual observances and the intellectual 
subtleties in which he delighted, and which in reality 

VOL. n. D 
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Ch. X. conveyed a sense of the Divine presence to his devotional 
igil_ mind, had no power to jnove the hearts of his thoughtless 
hearers, who went away interested but unchanged. 
Those who have the greatest admiration for the sermons 
which he preached before the Court cannot but feel, when 
they remember what the audience was to which they were 
addressed, that one stirring appeal in the mouth of a man 
who could reason of righteousness, of temperance, and of 
judgment, would have been worth them all. 
HflwonM There is no reason to regret that Andrewes was passed 
SSht'^'' ^y- ^^^ ^"^ ^ foimd who still believe with Clarendon 
iiTihe^'^ that his appointment would have turned back the rising 
*■** tide of Puritanism. Even if his riiind had been suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to lead him to pursue the con- 
ciliatory path in which hia kindly disposition would have 
inclined him to walk, he would have found an insuperable 
obstacle in the King. He would himself undoubtedly 
have suffered by the change. The wearing anxie^ of 
the office would have preyed upon his spirits, and he 
would have found himself but ill at ease when called 
upon to repress the howling storm of party dissension, 
wtiich was so soon to test the stability of the edifice 
which at so gi-eat a sacrifice had been raised by Wbitgift 
and his successor. 
Selection After some delay, the King announced that his choice 
of Abbot had rested upon George Abbot, the Bishop of London. 
i^jg.* He had formerly been chaplain to the Earl of Dimbar, 
through whose hands the greater part of the King's 
Scottish business passed. He had accompanied him in 
his visit to Scotland in 1608, and had been serviceable 
to him when there. It was upon Dunbar's death, in 
January 1611, that James declared that he had deter- 
mined to show respect to his memory by promoting 
Abbot to the Archbishopric. Reasozis, however, were not 
wanting which would have inclined James to turn his 
thoughts in this direction, independently of the motive 
by which he professed to be actuated. He was at this 
time placing himself in strong opposition to the Papal 
system upon the Continent, and he had been inclined, 
smce the murder of Henry IV., to look with fevour upon 
those who were most opposed to it at home. At the 
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same time, there was a lull in the Puritan controversy. Ch. x. 
Bancroft's measures had been attended by at least a ~i8ji.^ 
temporary success, and James may easily Imve been led 
to think that the question of Nonconfonnity was settled 
for ever. 

Under these circumstances, Abbot would seem to be HiimcnCB, 
the very man for the vacant post. Thoroughly imbued 
with the Calvinistic theology, he had made it the business 
of his life to oppose the doctrines and principles of the 
Church of Rome. At the same time, he had no wish to 
Bee any change in the Church of England, and he was 
prepared to defend the authority of the Sovereign in 
ecclesiastical matters, in the mamtenance of which he 
saw the strongest bulwark against Popery and heresy. 
Nor was he wanting in other qualities more entitled to 
respect. His piety was deep and real, and his thorough 
conscientiousness was such that it might safely be pre- 
dicted that, whatever mistakes he might make in his new 
office, neither fear nor interest would induce him to 
swerve for a moment from what he considered to be the 
strict line of duty. 

These merits were b^nced by feulta which would tod do- 
have been fer more conspicuous than they were, if the 
management of Church afiairs had been left more com- 
pletely in his hands than James allowed it to be. It 
was observed of him that he had never had personal 
experience of pastoral duties, and that, when in 1609 he 
became a Bishop, he had not been fitted for the exercise 
(rf his office by any practical knowledge of the difficulties 
Hid trials of the parochial clergy. It may, however, be 
feirly que9ti<Hied whether any experience would have 
given him that knowledge of men and things which was 
required in order to fulfil satisfactorily the duties of his 
new position. Hia mind was deficient in breadth and 
geniality, and he never could have acquired the capacity 
for entering into the arguments and feelings of an oppo- 
nent, which is the first requisite for puWic life. His 
theology was the theology of the Puritans, and Puri- 
tanism &iled to show itself to its best advantage tiU it 
had been filtered through the minds of men who were 
agaged in the active Imsiness of life. In his hands, if 
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Cb. X. he had been allowed to have his will, the Church of 
icii. England would have become as one-sided as it after- 
wards became in the hands of his opponents. Practices 
which many pious Christians loved would have been 
rigorously prescribed, and doctrines which seemed irre- 
fragable to a lai^e and growing section of the clei^ 
would have been checked by the stem exercise of autho- 
rity. If he was not allowed to carry out his theoiy into 
practice, he unfortunately brought with him a temper 
which boded ill for the prospects of peace. It is said 
that under his administration the sentences of the High 
Commission acquired a harsher tone, and that his eager- 
ness to repress heresy and vice led him for beyond the 
limits which BancrcMpt had imposed upon himself in the 
punishment of offenders. 
The High The new Archbishop, upon taking possession of his 
lionCMM ^^' found himself already involved in a quarrel with 
Coke upon the interminable question of the prohibitions. 
ch«ncej"« A Certain Sir William Chancey had been charged before 
****■ the High Commission with adultery, and with having 
expeUed his wife from his house without providing for 
her maintenance. The Ctonmissioners, after hearing the 
case, ordered him to support his wife, and to make sub- 
mission for his offence; and upon his refusal to obey, 
they committed him to the Fleet. He ^plied to the 
Conrt of Common Pleas for a habeas corpus. The judges 
unanimously decided that the Conmiission had no power 
to imprison for adultery, and that the order to Chancey 
to find ' a competent maintenance ' for his wife was too 
vague to justify a committal. They therefore ordered 
that the prisoner should be set at liberty, though they 
took bail for his fiiture appearance in order that they 
might have an opportunity of conferring with the Arch- 
bishop before they came to a final decision.* 
Abbot Upon hearing what bad happened. Abbot, who was as 

th'i'cotin^ ^t*l6 inclined as Bancroft had been to submit to any 
ciiagaiMt diminution of the privileges of the clergy, appealed to 
the Council.f In consequence of this complaint, the 
judges were sent for in order that the arguments might 

• %>. xii. 82. t Lansd. US. 160, M 410. 
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be heard on both sides of the question. Coke, in the Ch.x. 
name of the four judges of the Court of Common Pleas, isn. 
produced a treatise -miich he had drawn up in support of 
the doctrine that the Commission had no right to fine 
and imprison excepting in cases of heresy and schism.* 
A few days later, the judges of the Common Pleas were 
sent for alone, and every effort was made by the Chan- 
cellor to shake their resolution. Finding that it was all 
in vain, the other judges were sent for, who at once 
declared that, in their opinion, Coke and his collea^es 
were in the right. One more attempt was made. The 
jadges of the King's Bench, and the Barons of the 
Exchequer, were summoned before the King himself, 
whilst the judges of the Common Pleas were this time 
excladed firom the conference. Before this ordeal some 
of those who were consulted gave way. When Coke 
was at last admitted, he was told that the other judges 
differed fem him, and that the King would take care 
to reform the Conmiission so as to obviate the objec- 
tions which had been brought against it. Coke answered 
that he would reserve his opinion on the new Commission 
till he saw it, and that, however much he regretted that 
his brethren differed in opinion from him, he was still 
n»re grieved that he had not been allowed to set forth 
his views in their presence.f 

The new Commission, in which the jurisdiction in Anew 
cases of alimony was omitted,J was issued in August. lioTi"" 
Amongstthe names of the Commissioners appeared those "^i}" 
of Coke and of six others of the judges, apparently xmder JadluM re- 
the idea that they would be tempted to acknowledge the '"?* ^ 
legality of proceedings in which they were themselves 'p**^ 
ctdled to take a part. The members of the Court were 
invited to meet at Lambeth in order to hear the Com- 
missicm read. With the intention of showing that he 
refiised to acknowledge its legality imtil he had heard 
die terms in which it was couched, Coke refiised to take 
bis seat until the reading of the document was concluded. 
In this course he was fmlowed by the other judges. As 

- * 4 £Mf. 324 ; Cott. MS., Faait. D., yi. foL 3-lL Lwud. MS. IGO, fol. 412. 
t %. zii. 84. 
! Bkod {Work*, ed. UcaiUgn), vii 40L 
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^n. X^ soon as the reading was over, they, with one voice, pro^ 
1011. tested against it, as containing points which were contrary 
to the law of England. Upon this, Abbot had recourse 
to a scheme which he had planned as being likely to 
convince even Coke of the advantages which the counti^ 
would derive from the maintenance of the Court. He 
ordered two men, who are described as blasphemous 
heretics, to be introduced, in the expectation that their 
language would be sufficiently alarming to turn the tide 
in his &voor. He did not know the man with whom he 
had to deal. In spite of the Archbishop's ingenious 
device, the judges left the room without ha\'ing taken 
their seats in a tribunal which was directed to inflict fine 
and imprisonment beyond the limits authorized by the 
law.* 

Abbot, however, though flouted by the judges, gained 
his point. He was sure of the support of the Kmg in 
maintaining the pretensions of uie Court ; but he 
little knew that he was forging a weapon for the hands 
of the man whom, above all others, he cordially detested, 
and who would be sure to use it in defence of a system 
which he himself regarded with the deepest abhorrence. 

OppoBiiroo Xhat man was Williain Laud, at that time a fellow of St. 

Abbotind John's, at Oxford. He had frequently come into colli- 

j*qd « gion with him in the University, and had done everything 
in his power to throw obstacles in the path of one who 
boldly professed his adherence to a very different system 
of theology from that in which he had himself been 
trained. 

It was in Laud that the reaction against Calvinism 
reached its culgiinating point. It was inevitable that, 
in a vigorous nation such as England was, minds should 
be found who would not be content with the beaten 
track; it was also inevitable, -that those amongst the 
clergy who were most atteched to the institutions of the 
Church of England, should work out for themselves 
some system of thought other than that which owed its 
origin to the Church of Geneva. It was time that a 
spirit should be breathed into the dry bones of the 

* Jig). xiL 88. The name of BoDcroft is, of coune, inserted in tJiia 
report bj mistake for that of Abbot 
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Elizabethan Church. Whatever might be the result of Ch.X. 

thar inquiries, it was better that men should seek for len. 

Divine truth as the ground on which they founded their 
ecclesiastical pretensions, than that they should be con- 
tent to rest them upon mftvimB of State expediency. 
From the time of tie appearance of Hooker's great 
work, two theological and ecclesiastical systems were in 
the field, each appealing for their credentials to Divine 
aathority, and forsaking the lower groand of Acts of 
Parliament and Royal &vour. 

Even those who have the clearest perception of the Hetwo 
evils which arose from the collision between the two 'J"^' 
systems, may yet be willing to acknowledge that this 
was a step in fuivance. The work of Henry VIII. and 
of Cranmer had accomplished its ends. The authorities 
of the State were everywhere predominant over the 
authorities of the Church. The clergy did not dare to 
stir beyond the limits which might be traced out by 
the lay Government. Every dream of an independent 
ecclesiastical authority was at end. But there was a 
danger lest the Church shoiUd subside into a mere tool 
(^ toe State. It was impossible that men should long 
preserve their moral dignity, who, when the most promi- 
nent institutions of their Church were assailed as tui- 
(^irifltian, could only answer that they were content to 
lire under them until they were abolished by an Act <^ 
the legblature. 

From hencefordi all this was at an end. Each of the 
two rival systems would stand upon its own basis ; each 
voold summon men to an investigation of truth ; each 
would declare that it was the duty of the Government to 
give free scope to the development of the Church, and 
hi assist it in carrying out its principles, instead of regu- 
lating its institurions and controlling its actions in 
obedience to the reasonings and interests of politicians. 

The whole theory and practice of the Calvinists 
drcled round the profound conviction that God makes 
himself known to man by entering into a direct com- 
munication witii his spirit. The whole theory and 
practice of their opponents circled round an equally 
[vofouud conviction that God makes himself known by 

- - - -'Oglf 
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Qg- '^ ■_ means of operations external to the individual Christian, 
leil. Starting from this point, they were ready to ascribe an 
importance, which appeared to their adversaries to be 
little short of idolatry, to everything which could speak 
to the senses and the imagination. With them the place, 
which in the Calvinistic system was occupied by the 
preaching of the word, was filled by the sacraments 
which spoke of a reliance upon God which was not based 
upon the growth of the understanding or the feelings. 
Men were to be schooled into piety by habitual atten- 
dance upon the services of the Church. At those ser- 
vices nothing unseemly or disorderly was to be permitted 
by which the mind of the worshipper might be dis- 
tracted. Uniformity of liturgical forms and uniformity 
of ecclesiastical ceremony would impress upon every 
Englishman the lessons of devotion which were to sustain 
him in the midst of the distractions of the world. This 
uniformity was to be preserved by the exercise of the 
authority of the Bishops, who were divinely appointed 
for its maintenance. The men who held these opinions 
naturally threw themselves eagerly into the study of 
the writers of the third and fourth centuries. It was 
there that they saw the principles prevailing which they 
had adopted, and it was from thence that they drew 
arguments by which their cause was to be defended, 
wanwr- ^*' '^ evident that each of these systems supplied some- 
uiaDce thing which was not to be found in the other. At the 
^^" same time, it was evident that a considerable time must 
elapse before they would agree to tolerate one another. 
For some time to come, a violent controversy was to be 
expected : uncharitable accusations would be made, and 
fiery words would be flung about from every pulpit in 
the land ; but if the Giovemment would be content to 
maint^ order between the contending parties, no great 
harm would be done. The great body of the laity 
would refiise to listen to the violence of noisy partisans. 
Something would be learned from the more moderate on 
either side. Puritanism, with its healthy Mth and manly 
vigour, would long have continued to supply the muscle 
and sinew of English religion, but its narrow severity 
would have given way to the broader and gentler teaching 
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of the disciples of Hooker and of Andrewes. The storm Ch. X. 
would have been followed by a calm very different from len, 
the stagnation of the eighteenth century. 

If, on the other hand, the Government should deter- Dingw of 
mine to interfere, and to lend its aid to establish the ment in- 
unchecked suprema^ of either party, the most disastrous "rfwwca. 
consequences would inevitably ensue. Armed with 
powers sufficient to enforce their own principles upon 
the whole Church of England, those who were fortimate 
enough to gain the ear or the King would goad the whole 
nation into resistance, from which the Sovereign himself 
would hardly escape scathless. 

Of those to whom Calvinism was distasteful, Laud was ^^^ 
the most decided in his opposition. Of all men then Uving 
he was the least fitted to be entrusted with political power. 
No less conscientious than Abbot, he was still more riveted 
to the system which he had adopted. To him the words 
might have been applied which were afterwards used of 
Kobespierre : ' This man will go fer, for he believes every 
word he says.' His thorough belief in the unbounded 
efficacy of external forms and institutions, combined with 
his complete ignorance of human nature, would be suffi- 
cient to goad to madness any nation which might be 
subjected to his control. Within the limits which his 
system allowed him he was all that could be desired. 
He was ever anxious to do good, and was unwearied in 
his labours for what he considered to be the cause of 
God, of the Church, and of his country. 

The question which brought Laud into collision with Hi* theoiy 
the Calvinists at Oxford was one which placed the prin- a^oe 
ciples of the contending parties in distinct relief. In his Ije^t °^ 
exercise for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity he main- p^cj, 
tained not only that Episcopacy was of Divine origin, 
bat that no congregation could be considered to form 
part of the Church which was not under the government 
of a Bishop. It was objected to him that, in that case, he 
unchurehed the whole body of the foreign Protestants.* 

* TU» anvw«r bu, I tliiiik, been muuiideratood b j thoae wbo tvplj tbkt 
if land's theory wm trje, it was to no purpose to urge that it led to 
nnplmasnt consequencee. It wu on crgumentum ad abtardum. The conae- 
(pencM are niMiifeetl j folw, tiierafore the theoiy caimot be trae. 
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O^-^- He might have answered, if he had chosen, that Abbot's 
1611. theory unchurched St. Anselm and St. Bernard ; for 
Abbot would acknowledge no Church excepting where 
what he considered to be pure doctrine was preached. 
From that time Laud was regarded as a mere Papist by 
the Calvinist party, which waa in the majority amongst 
the elder members of the university. This he certainly 
was not, though he looked at many questions from the 
same point of view as that irom which they would be 
regarded by the Catholics. He doubtless found con- 
solation in the support of that large number of the younger 
members of the university who supported him in nia 
opinions. 
Hiii Towards the endof 1610, Abbot'sfriends were thrown 

^^Ij'^p, into dismay by hearing that Laud was Ukely to acquire 
of St. an influential position at Oxford. It was known that 
JohD'fc Buckeridge, the President of St. John's, was to be 
appointea to the vacant see of Rochester, and that he 
was using all his influence with the fellows to induce 
thetd to appoint Laud as his successor. News of the 
apprehended danger was carried to Abbot, who imme- 
diately waited upon EUesmere, who had been at Ban- 
croft's death elected Chancellor of the University, and 
persuaded him to represent to the King the danger of 
allowing a man so deeply tainted with Popery to occupy 
a post of such importance. Laud, however, found an 
advocate in his patron Neile, the Bishop of Coventiy and 
Lichfield, and the election was allowed to proceed. On the 
10th of May, 1611, hewas chosen President; but as there 
WHS some irregularity in the proceedings, an attempt was 
made to set the election aside. The King, whose inter- 
vention was asked, referred the matter to Bilson, who, 
as Bishop of Winchester, waa the Visitor of the College. 
Bilson reported that the irregularity certainly existed, 
and suggested that James should take advant^e of it to 
cl^m the nomination for himself. James begged him to 
let him know whether the error in the proceedings had 
been intentionally committed. In the end, he summoned 
the parties before himself, and, after an examination 
which lasted for three days, he decided that the election 
was to stand good, as there was reason to suppose that 
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the mistake had resulted simply from a misunderstanding Ch. X. 
of the statutes- He refused to take advanta^ of Bilson's len. 
suggestion, which would, as he said, be a bad example 
for the future.* 

. Abbot was more succeasM in directing the current Comro- 
of the King's indignation ag^iwt the learned Conrad ^"/"f 
Vorstius, who had recently been appointed professor of wuSvon- 
theology in the University of Leyden. lEs opinions '■'* 
concerning the nature of God f were such as in our own 
days would certainly disqualify him from holding such 
an office in any Christian IJniversity. Connected as 
Holland and England then were, in the defence of their 
common religion, there would have been nothing strange 
if James had contented himself with ofiering a friendly 
remonstrance to the States. Such a course, however, 
would not have satisfied him. He threw himself into 
the quarrel with all the zeal of a theolc^cal controver- 
siahst. He had on his aide Maurice and the greater 
part of the Dutch clergy. On the other hand, the 
statesmen of Holland, and the mercantile aiistocracy' 
which they represented, were on the aide of toleration. 
Their opposition brought down upon their heads a 
whole torrent of protests and invectives from the Kt^al 
theologian. It was only after a long resistance that the 
fear of alienating the King of England from their cause, 
induced them to give way, and Vorstius was ordered to 
resign his professorship. 

Whilst this controversy was still in progress, James Bnmingof 
found an opportunity for the establishment of his repu- t^*" 
tatioa for orthodoxy nearer home. An unfortunate wight- 
man, named Edward Wightman, was convicted by '°*°' 
Bishop Neile of holding several distinct heresies. About 
the same time a question arose in London as to what 
was to be done with a man named Bartholomew Legate, 
who professed Arian opinions. Legate had frequently 
been brought into the presence of James, who had 
finally, upon his confessing that he had ceased to pray to 

* laud's Diary. Answer to Lord Say's memh, (Lsud'i Worki, iii. 34) 
Ties.) BUaoD to the King, June 14, 1611. The King to Bilflon, June (F) aod 
Srpt 23, 1811, & P. Dom., UIt. 35, 36 ; Im, 25. 

t Wmw. iii 2d4. 
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Christ for seven years, driven him out of his presence. 
He was then brought Isefore the Consistory Court of the 
Bishop of London, by which he was committed to 
Newgate. Having been released, he had the imprudence 
to threaten to bring an action against the Court for false 
imprisonment, and he was again arrested, in order to be 
brought once more to trial. 

Unfortunately, James was in the full flush of his 
controversy with Vorstius. It was not to be borne that 
the heresy against which he was contending in Holland 
should rear its head in his own dominions. Elizabeth 
had burnt two heretics, and why should not he do the 
same? There was, however, some doubt as to the 
legality of the proceedings which were contemplated; 
and it was necessary to take the opinion of at least some 
of the judges. Coke, as was known, believed that the 
proposed execution was illegal. Abbot was therefore 
directed to write to Ellesmere, requesting him to choose 
some among the judges who were to be consulted on the 
point, and infonning him that the King would not be 
sorry if Coke were excluded from the number.* 

It must not, however, be imagined that Coke had any 
scruples on the score of humanity; it was with him, 
like eveiything else, a mere question of law, and he 
never had the slightest doubt tluit it was perfectly lawful 
to bum a heretic ; but he believed that it was necessary 
to obtain a conviction before the High Commission 
before a writ could issue out of Chancery for the execu- 
tion. Hobart and Bacon, together with the judges who 
were consulted, declared that a conviction before the 
Bishop's court would be sufficient.f 

Upon this it was determined to proceed against Legate 

* Abbot to EUenaeie, Jim. 21 wai S3, 1612, ^trton Pegttri, 447. 
. t The Act of Elizabeth, it vas agreed, abolished all atatutea concemis^ 
the buming of heretica. Coke held that, preTioualv to the reign of 
Heoiy IV., heretica had been burnt bj Convocation alone, and that the 
judicial powers of Convocation were now vested in the High Commiimon. 
The other Iftwrera held that Biabopa bad eierciaed juriadictdun over heresy 
before the reiKD of Heniy IV., and that thej coneequentl; retained those 
powers, though they could no lon^ make uee of the Act of Henry IV. to 
ret^uire the sheriff to bum the heretic. It would now be neceasary to obtain & 
wnt de harHco combarendo oat of Chanceiy.— ^ Lul. 39 j Jtep. zji. G6, &3; 
Hale, Pfeoi of the Crown, part i. ch»p. 30. 
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in the Consistory Court. As even the judges, who held Cg. X. 
that such a coarae would be legal, thought it would be leia. 
advisable to cite the prisoner before the High Commission, 
the only explanation of the course which was taken is, 
that James was anxious to show that he was able to 
override the opinions of Coke. 

The conviction foUowed as a matter of course, and the 
writ was issued out of Chanceiy without remonstrance 
irom any quarter; and, on the 18th of March, the 
wretched man was burnt at Smithfield. A few days 
later, Wightman suffered a similar &te at Lichfield. 

It seems strange to us that not a word was uttered 
against this horrible cruelty. As we read over the brief 
contemporary notices which have reached us, we look in 
vain for the slightest intimation that the death of these 
two men was regarded with any other feelings than those 
with which the writers were accustomed to hear of the 
execution of an ordinary murderer. If any remark was 
made, it was in praise of James for the devotion which 
he showed to the cause of God. Happily, if men of 
education &iled to regard these acts of tyranny in their 
true light, there was a spirit abroad amongst the common 
people which warned the King that there was nothing 
to be gained by a repetition of the experiment whi(£ 
bad been tried. When, a few years afterwards, a 
Spanish Arian vraa convicted of heresy, he was allowed 
to linger out the rest of his life in prison. This was 
bad enough, but it was at least a step in advance. 
Since the judicial murder of Wightman, no such atrocity 
has agwn disgraced the soil of England.* 

If nothing had been done during the year which fol- Tha 
lowed upon the dissolution of Parliament to win the ^^^^ 
confidence of the nation by any wise course of domestic 
policy, Salisbury took care tnat, as far as lay in his 
power, the English Government should not recede &om 

* Fnller, r. 418, State TVi'ofa, ii. 727. I have no doubt that the Spuuard 
BcntioDed bj FuUar is the one whom J&meB proposed, in 1618, to aeud 
bwk to his own cotrnti; by way of showing mercy to him. It ia to be hoped 
ibat Fuller's account of hu perpetual imprisnnment is correct, and thnt, at 
ill events, lie did not full mto the bauds of the Inquisition.— Breut to 
Culeton, Feb. 14 ; Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 28 ; Herbert to Carieton, 
Mncb 20, 1618, & P. Dom. zcri. 16, 37, 66. 
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' Ch. X. the position which it had occupied abroad after the 
1611. death of Henry IV. It was his anxious wish that the 
alliance with the enemies of the House of Austria might 
be strengthened by the marriages of the King's children.* 
The Lady Elizabeth had grown up, fer from the fri- 
volities and dissipations of the Court, at Combe Abbey, 
under the watchful care of Lord and Lady Harrington. 
No better school could have been found for her than a 
country house, presided over by a master and mistress 
who ^ned the respect and the love of all who knew 
them. From them she learned the religion, free fr«m 
fanaticism or superstition, which was at no distant date 
to support her under no ordinaiy trials. In the spring 
of 1611, she had not completed her fifteenth yetur, but 
she was already noted for a grace and discretion beyond 
her'yeare. She was the darling of her brother Henry, 
and she won golden opinions from young and old at her 
father's Court, to which she was now transferred.f 
Young as she was, proposals had already been made for 
her hand. Amongst them had been one on behalf of 
the youthfid heir to tiie throne of Sweden, who was 
afterwards to be so well known as the great Gustavus 
Adolphus. All these suitors, however, had on various 
grounds been rejected, and it was not till the beginning 
of 1611 that an oflFer was made which James Siought 
worthy of being taken into consideration. 
Propoied The Elector Palatine, to whose wisdom and firmness 
I^'J^ the Protestant Union owed its existence, had died in the 
Elector previous year, leaving his son, Frederick V., a minor. 
^'^'^'^ Not long before his death, the old Elector had made 
advances to the English Court, with a view of obtaining 
the hand of Elizabeth for his heir. They had been not 
unfevourably received, but they do not appear to have 
assimied the form of a definite proposal. The idea was 
taken up, after the death of the Elector, by his widow, 
daughter of the great William of .Orange, and by her 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Bouillon, one of the leaders 
of the French Protestants. In January 16ll, Bouilloa 

" Elizfkbeth ma now again James's onlf daugh'tor. The two cHldren, 
Mai; Mid SophU, who h^ been bora aftei hia aciwaaiaD to the Eng^sh 
lliTOne, had both died in theii iniiuiCT. 

t Gtoen, Awmxhm of EngUmd, vol t. 
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met Edmondes in Paris, and sounded him as to the Cg. X. 
reception which a proposal for such an alliance -would jen. 
obtain in England.* Edmondes wrote home for instnic- 
li(ms. The answer was satisfactory. He was to inform 
tlie Duke that no formal reply could be given till a 
formal demand had been made. He was, nowever, to 
onderstand that the prospect of such a match was re- 
garded by the King with a fevourable eye. Bouillon 
communicated what he had done to the Electress, who 
highly approved of his proceedings. It was, however, 
impossible to send a formal proposal at once, as it would 
be necessary to secure the consent of the three guar- 
dians of her son, Count Maurice, the Prince of Anhalt, 
ind Count John of Nasaau.f 

Another offer had already been made. A few days Offer 
aAer the letter was written in which the Government ^i^r"" 
expressed their approbation of the match with the Elec- the Prince 
tor, the Spanish Ambassador asked whether James would ^,^^_ 
be willing to give his daughter to the eldest son of the 
Duke of Savoy. The Duke had by this time discovered 
that he had no hope of obtaining the French Princess 
who had been promised by Henry IV. to hia son, and 
was anxiously looking about for a new alliance. It was 
impossible tli^t such a marriage could find favour with the 
Ei^lish people. The Duke, indeed, was by no means likely 
at any time to prove a subservient follower of his brother- 
in-law the King of Spain; but he was not strong enough 
to stand alone, and .imless he were supported by France, 
he could hardly be expected to play an independent part 
agunst the master of the Milanese. The only object 
tdiich he had in view dtunng the whole of his stirring 
life, was the extension of his scanty territory ; and even tf 
James could bring himself to send his daughter into exile 
to a land where the religion which she had learned in 
her childhood was unknown, poHcy would forbid him 
from contracting a close alliance with a Prince who was 
too weak and too distant to afford any aid to England.^ 

• Council to Edmondea, Feb. 7. Edmondes to Sklubtiiy, Jul 19, 1611, 
* P. Fr. 

t Ednwmdes to Saliabuiy, ^pril 24^ 1611, S. P. Fr. 

\ Theaa and aimilai aigumenta were need \>j Ralngh a ftw veeks kter, 
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Ch. X. James, however, though he did not look upon the 

1611. proposal with fevour, was not inclined to throw away 

The Duke a ctuuice whlch might be useful if the negotiationa with 

ofSftTor tJig Electress Palatine &iled. He accordingly ^ve 

double orders that the Count of Cartignana, who was to come 

™*'**»K* as Ambassador from the Duke of Savoy, should be 

allowed to lay his pi-oposals before the Council. To the 

astonishment of the English Government, he asked that 

not only should the Princess be given to his master's 

son, but that a marriage should be contracted between 

the Prince of Wales and a daughter of the Duke of 

Savoy. He added that he had no authority to treat for 

one match without the other. He was at once told that 

the King would enter into no negotiations upon such a 

basis. He replied that it would be necessary for him 

to return home, but that it was possible that he might 

come back with proposals for a single marriage. Before 

he went, he was informed that although the King would 

not refuse to consider the propriety of bestowing the 

hand of his daughter upon the Prince of Piedmont, such 

a match could only be taken into cdnsidei-ation if the 

Duke were prepared to guarantee to her the free exercise 

of her religion." 

The When Cartignana left England, Salisbury probably 

^P^^l* hoped that, before he returned, aU the difficulties which 

dor pro- lay In the way of a complete alliance with a Protestant 

^•^»' power would be removed. Not many days, however, had 

ot Wtlet passed after his departure, before the Spaidsh Ambassador 

J^ mformed the Government that he was now instructed to 

Infanta, propose an alliance which he had already recommended 

at various times in an informal manner. If the King of 

England, he said, were willing to make a proposal on 

behalf of the Prince of Wales for the eldest daughter of 

the King of Spain, the Infanta Anne, such an oflFer would 

not meet with a refusal at Madrid. It was not the first 

time that such a scheme had been heard of since the 

negotiations had been broken off in 1606, in consequence 

in his ' DiBcoune touching a Marriage between the Lady Elizabetli and the 
Prince of Piedmont,' which he wrgta at the requeet of the Prince of Walea. 

Worlro. Tiii 223. 

• Salishuiy to 'Winwood, Aprils, 1611, Wiaw. iii. 271. 
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of the ill feeling which existed between the two countries Ch. X. 
sfter the detection of the Gunpowder Plot. In 1607, leii. 
imia had been thrown out to ComwalliB, that Spain 
vould be glad to see the subject again brought forward. 
In the foUowing year nothing more was heard of these 
suggestions, as uie Spaniards were at that time employ- 
ing the Jnfenta as a bait to induce Henry IV. to retire 
from his alliance with the Dutch Republic. These hopes 
proving fruitless, they determined once more to try 
what could be done with James. At the very time when 
the Bignature of the Spanish plenipotentiaries was being 
affixed to the Truce of Antwerp,* a most extraordinary 
propoBtil was made to ComwaUis. The Ambassador who 
represented the Duke of Savoy at Madrid came to him 
(me day, and told him that he was empowered by the 
King of Spain to offer to the Prince of Wales the whole 
d the Ke^erlands as a dowir with the In&nta, provided 
that James would join the Spaniards in a stratagem by 
vhich it was hop^ that the reduction of the rebellious 
provinces might be effected. Comwallis at once an- 
swered that Ms master would never listen to any such 



Tien the offer of an alliance was repeated in 1611, Digby 
Salisbmyprobably suspected, what was really the case, j^^ " 
that the King of Spain never had any intention of giving the in- 
his daughter to an English Prince.f James, however, ^'*" 
was unable to r^ist the bait held out to him, and directed 
Sir John Digby, the new Ambassador, who was on the 
point d* setting out for Spain, to demand the Infanta for 
the Prince, if he found that the Spaniards were in earnest 
and were willing to agree to reasonable conditions. 

* In April, 1600. These details are derived from two undated and 
natjnuHu papen preserred among the S, P. in tlte Spanish coneepon- 
dnce tit 1611. They were sridently written hy CoiDwdlis at a much iaiet 

'f In 1613, Digby pivcuTed copies of the iortiuctioDa to the Spanish 
AmbiMuloni, extending over some yean, latA diocorered that diere had 
■KTD been any intention to do more than, by amusing Junes, to obtun 
bwdom of action for the Catholics in England. It was hoped that they 
iraild grow in strenoth, sad that a Spaniah party would thus be formed 
(Hgbj to the King, June i, 1613, & P. A..). It is here that the valuable 
■ma of extracte from the Archives of Simsncas commencM, which has 
bc«B publldied by M. Onizot, in the Bemu de« Deux Monda (July 15, 1862), 
They liave come most opportunely to me, and have enabled me to mate 
TOL. n. B 
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Cg.S. Fortunately, when Digby arrived, he found that the 
1611, Spanish Government was by no means anxious for the 
Tbe alliance. In all probability, instructions had been Bent 

G^«m- *** *'^® Spanish Ambassador in London to make proposi- 
ment tions of tMs kind, without the remotest idea that James 
b«S^ would ever think seriously of accepting them. By this 
means he might be induced to look upon the King of 
Spain aa his friend, and something mignt be gained for 
the English Catholics, and for the anti-Protestant cause 
in Europe. When Digby presented himself to the King 
of Spain, and made the request which he was authorized 
to lay before him, he caused no little confusion in the 
Court of Madrid. Accordingly, Philip passed Digby on 
to Lerma, who, as soon as he saw him, began to make 
excuses. He said that, although he should be glad if 
such a marriage could take place, the difference oi rcli- 
gion was an obst^tcle which could only be removed by 
me Pope ; and that if the King thought that his daughter 
would be drawn away from her iailii, he would not con- 
sent to see her married to a heretic if it were to save his 
kingdom.* In spite of these obstacles, however, the 
matter should be taken into consideration, and in due 
/ time an answer should be given. The fiict was, as Digby 
soon learned, that the Queen-Regent of France had pro- 
posed that the double marriage, to which she had been 
unable to obtain her husband's consent, should now be 



some additionn to my neiTatiTe. On the other hand, M. Onixot, not laving 
had the advantage of a penua] of tlie English eotreapondence in the Reeora 
Office, has been led to attribute to Jamea, in these earlj negotiatione, a far 
greater eogerneaa to begin the negotiatione than I believe to have been the 
caae. He takes the view put forward bj the Spanish Ocvertunent, thatt 
James on the occasion look the initiative, 'nttachant sa proporitioD atix 
jarolea piononc^es k Loodrea par lea ambasaadeun de sa majesty catholiqne.' 
Kgbr's correspondence ehowe plainly thai a direct intimation wa* given by 
the Spanish Ambaasador that hia master was ready to listen to a propasal for 
his daught«r'e hand. It ia in Bome respects difficult to explain hu doing so, 
but of the &ct there can be no doubt Further on, M. GniEot gives ue a 
aeiiea of p^rs relating to the diacuaaiona in Spain in 1614. He seenu^ 
however, not to have been aware of the resumption of the negotiatiiHia in 
I61S. and haa consequently been led to give an erroneous interpietatjon to 
the facts connected with Lord Hay's mission in 1616. It is thus that histo- 
rical evidence starta np in varioue places generally incomplete in itself bnt 
combining with other portiona of evidence elsewhere in exiat«nce. 

* Digby to — Birch, Life of Semy Frinee of Wakt, 630. Inatnictiona 
toIHgby, April?, 1611; IHgby toSslubory, June 16, 1611, ^P. ^. 
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(mtncted; and that the Spaniards rightly judged that Ch. X. 
ftn jdliance with a Catholic sovereign was more likely to iqh 
{ffove lasting than erne with Protestant England. Some 
weeks later, Digby was informed that the Ambassador in 
England had exceeded his instmctions, and that the 
In&nta Anne was to become the wife of the young King 
(rf France. If, however, the Prince of Wales would be 
content with her sister Maria, Spain would be ready to 
negotiate on the sulqect. In reporting this cpnversation, 
Digby begged the King to give up all thought of a 
S^ish match for the Prince. The Infenta Maria, he told 
Imn, was a mere child, not yet six years of age, and it 
*iB certain that the Spaniards were only desirous of 
jJaying upon his credulity.* Salisbury was delighted 
witn die turn matters had taken. The Prince, he said, 
coold find roses elsewhere, he need not trouble himself 
■bout this Spanish olive-f James, perhaps ashamed of 
hsving been deceived so thoroughly, was only anxious 
to let the matter drop. But the Spanish Government 
thought that it would be still poSMole to keep up the 
delugion. Th^ continued to send messages to induce 
him to listen to their proposal, telling him that the King 
of Spain would be ready to agree to the marriage with 
his younger daughter, if only matters of religion could 
be accommodated. TJpon this, James asked what they 
meant when they talked abont accommodating matters 
of religion? Lerma had the insolence to answer, that 
thw expected that the Prince of Wales should become ■ 
a Catholic. After this, it is needless to say that the 
negotiation came to an end. 

In November Cartignana returned to England with James 
inBtructions to ask for the Princess alone, J But he soon ^the"* 
liiscovered that his journey had been to no purpose. mMnago 
The remonstrances erf" Salisbuiy, backed as he was by prin<^ 
the great majority of the nation,§had not been ineffectual, "j^ "f"* 
ud the treatment which James had received from the ""' 



' Durbv to the King, Aug. 9, 1611, & P. Sp. 

1 8^*bai7 to Winwood, Wiitm. iii. 338. 

t Chimbedtm to CailBtoii, Not. 13, 1611, Court and Tima of Jmnet I. 

} Tiding! from Englaiid, Dec 1611, <S: P. Dom. Iini. 118. 
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Ch. X. King of Spain* was not likely to influoice him in fevour 
1611. of hia nephew. He was, however, unwilling to ^ve a 
decided answer in the negative till he was certain that 
the Electress was in earnest. In December, he dis- 
covered that there could be no further doubt upon that 
point, and he at once gave up all thought of assenting 
to the Savoy alliance.f (Wtignana returned home, 
complMning of the indignity which had been put uprai 
his master in placing him in the balance with a German 
Elector. 

To show that something more than a merely fiunily 

alliance was intended, James directed Winwood to attend 

i6i». Uie meeting of the German Protestants at Wesel, in the 

awiiSw"' beginning of the ensuing year, and to assent to a treaty ,J 

with tbe by which the King of England and the FrLnces of the 

Union. tTnion agreed upon the succours which were mutually 

to be afforded to one another in case of an attack by the 

common enemy. The envoys who brought this treaty 

to England for ratification were empowered to make a 

Signature formal demand for the hand of EU^beth ; and, on the 

16th of May, in the pre'sence of Bouillon, who had come 

over on a special mission fiijm the Queen Regent, the 

marriage contract was Bigned.§ 

Amongst the signatures, the name of the man who 
more than any other contributed to this result is wanting. 
i Worn out with labours which through the feult of others 
^ had brought no reward with them, Salisbury, though he 
had not yet completed his forty-ninth year, had grown 
prematurely old. Even as early as at the opening of the 
session in which he called upon the Commons to assist 
him in hearing the financial burdens which weighed so 
heavily upon him, he seems to have felt a presentiment 
that ms me would not last much longer. But it was 
not till the close of the following year that he was over- 
taken by disease. In December 1611, he had an attack 

* The propoaal to sabetitute the younger for the elder aatet had olreadj 
been made. The filial insult of demanding that the Prince should become • 
Catholic was not offered till the fbllowinir spring. 

t Edmondes to SsUebuij, Dec 21 ; S^bui]- to Edmoudes, Dk. 20, 1611, 
«P. Ji-, 

X Signed March 28, Rymer, xri. 714. 

S Rymer, xvL 722. 
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of rheomatism in his right arm. Towards the end of Cs . X^ 
the montli, it had almost entirely passed away.* A few 1012. 
weeks later he was seized with an ague, which was ac- 
companied by symptoms which indicated that hia whole 
system was breakmg up.-j- From this condition he 
rallied, and it was suppos^ that the danger was at an end. 
In the second week in March he vraa able to walk in his 
garden, and began to apply himself to the basiness of his 
office. A few days later it was riven out that he was 
completely recovered, and that his illness had never been 
serious.^ The change did not last long. The physicians 
were onable to discover the nature of the disorder which 
was again settling upon him. Towards the end of April, 
he made up his mind to try the Bath waters, though 
he was told that the place would only prove injurious to 
him. He was anxious to be quiet, and to lose sight of 
the men who, aa he well knew, were only waiting for his 
deatli to scramble for his offices. Before he went, he 
twice dragged himself to the Council Table, and on each 
occaaion spoke for no less than two hourB.§ He remained 
at Bath for sixteen days. At first he revived a little, 
bat afterwards he rapidly grew worse. His mind was 
troubled by the remembrance of the plotters in London, 
and he could not rest satisfied without making one more 
effort to show them that he was still alive. In this 
determination he was strengthened by his dislike of what 
he called the sufibcating sulphurous air of Bath. Sum- 
moning the last remains of his strength, he set out for 
London. He never accomplished his journey. On liie 
24th of May he breathed his last at the parsonage house 
St Marlborough. II 
Wben the dying statesman left Bath, his steps had 

* Cluunberiun to Carleton, Dec. 4 snd 18, Court and Timm, i. IGl. 

t M«e to Winwood, Jta. 26, and Feb. 17, 1612, Winw. iii. 331, 337. 

t Chamberlain to Cvlston, Feb. 26, Miucb 11 and 21, 1612 {Court imd 
T^m*, i. 136, 137; S. P. iXm. liviii. 78). Hen, as in seTeral iQ«tfuicea,t.he 
«iitor of th* nlnable (wllocttou published w the Cmtrt and Timet of Jama I., 
his mi^teced the letters, having forgotten ta alter the date with the change 
in the oommencement of the je&r.~ 

I Chamberiain to Carieton. March 2S, Comi and Thntt, i. 162, April 20, 
ins, & p. liTiiL 104. 

1 Cbambeiiain to Carleton, Haj 27, CMrt <md Timet, i. lOS; Huett to 
Ttambnll, Uaj' 28, 1612, Wmw. iiL 867. 
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^'■^- been hastened by a desire to show himself once more in 
1612. London, to the discomfiture of his rividB. Before he 
reached Marlborough, all such thoughts seem to have 
leit h im for ever. If he expresBed any anxiety, it was 
that his children might Hve -nrtuous and religious lives. 
When he spoke of himself^ his words were those of a man 
who had been too much occupied with the aflairs of life 
to know much about theological questicms. Whatever 
bis faults were, and they were many, he had In the midn 
striven to do his duty to his country. Whatever may 
be the truth concemiog the dark intrigues with the 
Spanish Ambassador, or ccmceming those mwe private 
vices with which rumour delighted to blacken his feme, 
to all appearance, at least, he died as one who was aware 
of having committed many &ults, but who was ignorant 
of any deed which might weigh down his cwiscience in 
the hour of death, and who had kept the simplicity of 
bis faith intact. The victories and the defeats of the 
world were aU forgotten now. Quietly and calmly the 
last of the Elizabethan statesmen went to his rest.* 
Unpopu- The news of the Treasurer's death was received in 
8^'iwb^ ^°''^''° ^^^ satis&ction. The heartless Northampton 
and bis followers fencied that the time was now ccMne 
when they might rule England unchecked, and might 
divide the spoils trf office amongst themselves. Bacon 
believed that a free field would now at last be open for 
ihe exercise of his talents and for the reforms upon 
which he had meditated so long. James had long been 
weary of the yoke, and was by no means sorry to be rid 
of his monitor. Nor was it only at Court that the dead 
man's name was regarded with averaion. The popular 
party, which was dtSly growing in strength, looked upon 
him as the author of the hated impositions. Many 
who cared little about politics, only Knew him as the 
great man who had kept die reins of government in his 
own hands, and who himself was riSi whilst the Ex- 
chequer was lying Wpty. Other causes have made 
posterity unjust to his memory. The systan of govern- 
ment which he upheld was deservedly doomed, and when 

* Obserratioiia of Mi. Jobn Bowlea, Feck's DmdtnOa OHmo, 306. 
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it had passed away, it was hard to believe that anyone Cb.x. 
could innocently have taken part in practicea which a later leis. 
age CMidemned as oppressive and injurious to the wel&re 
of die nation. It was still harder to imagine that the man 
who Micceeded whilst Essex and Raleigh, Northumber- 
land and Bacon, foiled, could have prospered except by 
the most unscrupulous treachery. 

No doubt he had &ults enough upon which such Defeotior 
accusatitms coiild festen themselves. That he stood ^^ 
alone, as he did, proves that there was some radical 
defect in his character. For steady application to 
badness, and for moderation in action, ne was unrivalled 
amongst his contemporaries. But he was too apt to 
look upon his own character as if it were the only type 
in which the mind of a statesman should be cast. The 
UT^ularities of genius simply perplexed him. He had 
DO ^mpathy with the fervid imagmation of Raleigh, or 
with the grand schemes of Bacon. Whilst Elizabeth 
lived all was well, she kept her Secretary firmly in his 
post to do the work for which he wbs most fitted, and 
^e gave ear, as occasion served, to other counsellors 
who could t«ll her things of which the sober Cecil never 
dreamed. But when James came to the throne, all this 
was at an end. In his head there was no room for more 
than one side of a question at a time. If he was to be 
gaided by Cecil at all, he must be guided by him alto- 
gether. There is no need to imagine conscious deceit 
in the successfiil minister : of himself and of his own 
policy he believed eveything good; of Raleigh and his 
policy he believed eveiything bad. He only told James 
what he thought. When the catastrophe came, Cecil 
fiilly believed that his rival was capable of the ciTme of 
viuch he was accused, and half believed that he had 
Cfflnmitted it. He did his utmost to secure him a fdr 
trial, but, when the jury pronounced against him, he 
left him to his &,te. As it was with Raleigh, so it was 
with Bacon. Bacon, he thought, would throw every- 
thing into confuBion with his schemes of reform. It 
would be better to keep him at a distance. 

As it always happens, with these motives were mingled 
others of a baser character. Unconsciously, no doubt, 
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CH.X. the love of power grew upon him witii the use' of it, and 
leis. he began to think that it was only in the natural course 
of thmgs that all the business of the Government should 
pas8 through hia hands. 

Salisbury's want of sympathy with the foremost men 
of his own generation prevented him from attracting 
round him the rising talent of the next. He founded no 
political school; he left behind him no watchword by 
which the leaders in the great conflict which was so soon 
to break out could arouse the flagging energies of their 
followers ; he threw no light upon the questions which 
were for such a length of time to agitate the minds of 
his countiymen; he stood alone whilst he lived, and 
when he died there were few to mourn his loss. 

CaoMt of And yet, strange to say, it was not to the defects of his 

noiiahM- *^li8racter that hia fiiilure as a statesman is to be attributed. 

•ei^ Bacon spoke truly of him when he said that he was fit 

to prevent afiairs from growing worse, tiiongh he was 
not fit to make them better. James, in his reply, let it 
be known that he thought that Salisbury had suled in 
preventing his affairs fejm growing worse. The state- 
ment was true, but it was not true that the fault lay at 
Salisbury's door. It was James, whose extravagance 
had driven the Treasurer to the necessity of laying the 
impositions which raised such ill-feeling between the 
nation and the Crown. It was James, miose ignorance 

tot in the an(j self-will brought about the failure of the great 
*' contract by which all causes of dissatisfaction would 
have been removed. If Salisbury had been allowed to 
take his own way, all would have been well. If he 
could have kept oKiirs from growing worse, everything 
would have been gained. There can be no doubt that, 
even as late as in 1610, if he had been lelt to himself, 
he would have restored the old relations which existed 
at the death of Elizabeth between the Government and 
the Commons. The reforms which the nation demanded 
would never indeed have originated with him. He did 
not feel their necessity, and probably looked with sus- 
picion upon such sweeping innovations. But as soon as 
he saw that the House of Commons was bent upon obtain- 
ing them he gave way. He had been brought up in the 
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school of Elizabeth, and he had learned to prize tlie Cb-X. 
doctrine, that though the executive Grovemment was lexa. 
never to submit to the direct interference of the Lower 
House, nothing could be more dangerous than a policy 
which was lik^y to lead to a permanent disagreement 
between the Crown and the representatives of the people. 
He may well have felt sad during the last years of his 
life, knowing, as he did, that he might have saved the 
monarchy, if the Sovereign had not stepped in to 
frustrate his attempt. 

If his foreign pmicy has been praised at the expense HitftmigD 
of his domestic, it has been because he had freer scope, ^**^'^' 
and that it was not till aiter his death that James strayed 
from the right path. It was marked by the same peculiar 
characteristics : want of originality, and a tendency to 
indecision as fresh complications arose, were his besetting 
sins. But they were almost redeemed by the readiness 
with triiich be applied himself to master tAe real circum- 
stances of the case, and the good judgment with which 
he almost invariably chose the right course at last. Of 
the great blot of his life, his acceptance of the Spanish 
pension, it is difiScult to speak without knowing the 
peculiar circumstances imder which he permitted himself 
to decline so fiir from the paths of rectitude. But even 
under the moat favourable construction it betrays a want 
of sensitivenesB in his character to the distinction between 
right and wrong, which is almost enough to make ns 
forget the services which he undoubtedly rendered to his 
conntry< 

Of his unwearied industry it is needless to speak.* ffii in. 
Hia presence at the Treasury breathed at once a new ''"■T- 
spirit into the financial admmistration. Nothing was 
too small to escape him. He succeeded without difficulty 
in raising the revenue to an amount which would have 
filled Elizabeth with admiration, though it was all too 
little for her successor. All the while he was carrying 
on the buaiiiets which came thickly upon him in the 
office of Secretary, which he contmued to hold; but 



* A good st»tcli of wW lie effected m hu office -will be firnnd in Sir 
Wilter Cope'fl Apology, printed in Gutch's CellMtimta CWwm, L 119. 
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Ch.X. however ably he diacharffed die duties of his place, it 
1612. could hardly be expected that the aspirants for office 
could look on with satisfaction whilst he engrossed the 
whole work and credit of government. It remained to 
be seen whether those who were so eager to occupy his 
seat would be able to imitate his wisdom. 
The It was generally expected that the white staff of the 

^^^ late Lord Treasurer would be placed in the hands of 
Commif Northampton; but Northampton was by no means eager 
*""'■ at such a time to take upon himself the responsibilities 
of the office. The Treasury was therefore entrusted to 
the chai^ of Commissioners. Their names were not 
likely to inspire confidence in their skill. The only 
man amongst them who had any practical acqo^tance 
with finance was Sir Julius Ceesar, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and even he had no abilities above those 
which might be possessed by any experienced clerk. 
The high-sounding names of the Earls of Northampton, 
Suffolk, and Worcester, and of Lords Zouch and Wotton, 
only served to fill up the list.* 
C«idi- Ear more ei^emess was shown to obtMn the Secretary- 

the se^ sliip. which did not entail the labour of watching over aa 
<«7ihip. empty Exchequer. The post was coveted by a lai^ 
number of persons, each of whom imagined tmt he had 
the best clmm to succeed to the deceased statesmui. 
Gradually, however, the niunbers of those who had any 
chance of obtaining the object of their desires diminished; 
and at last it was rumoured among the courtiers that the 
choice lay between Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Thomas Lake, 
and Sir Jrlemy Nevill.-f- 
Sir Henry Sir Hcmy Wotton was supported by the influence of 
Wotion. (jjg Queen, and at first ev«i by (Jiat of the Prince of 
Wales. He was looked upon as a man likely to walk in 
the path which had been traced out by Salisbury. It 
was reported that before his death Salisbury had intended 
to resign the Secretaryship in his fevour. He was a man 
of integrity and abihty, and had won the regard of James 
as well by his reputation for learning as by a service 

* Chamberlain to Carieton, June 17, 1612, Cowt mtd Timea, i. 173. 
Lori Wotton waa a brolier of Sir Hamy. 
f Qhamberlun to Culeton, June 11, 1612, Comt md limM, i, 171. 
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wMcIi he had rendered him before his accession to the Ch. X. 
English throne. There was something in him of that 1612. 
steai^ness and solidi^ of character for which Salislmry 
Ind hetsi distinguished, and it is certfun that he would 
never have been the advocate of any rash or extreme 
meaBorea; but it is hardly likely thJat he would have 
succeeded as a statesman. Even if he had been naturally 
qoahfied to act as the guide of a nation, which requires 
in its leaders sympathy with its noblest aspirations, his 
long absence from his native land was sufficient to create 
a wide gulf between himself and his fellow-countrymen. 
Since he bad completed his education, he had spent the 
greater part of his Ufa in Italy, at first by choice, and 
latterly as Ambassador at Venice. The opposition which 
had been aroused by nine years of misgovemment found 
no echo in his breast. He had only heard of the errors 
of his Soverdgn through the medium of a distant cor- 
respondence. If he haid learned in Italy to be tolerant 
of differences of opinion, he had also learned to think 
leas of that great cause of Protestantism for which 
England, if she remained true to her principles, would 
%ooa be called uptxi to do battie once more.* 

Sir Thomas Ijake was a mrai c£ a very different sir 
character. He had no pretensitHXs to be anything more j^^^ 
than a diligent and ready official. No scheme of policy, 
domestic or foreign, was ever connected with his name. 
Of the three rivals he is the only one of whom we hear 
that he offered a bribe to obtain the post which he ' 
coveted. His promotion would hardly have given plea- 
Hire to any cme, excepting p^^iaps to Northuapton. 

The caiulidate whose selection would have given moat S'^''' 
sstii^Ktion to the natiim, was undoubtedly Sir Henrv 
Nevill. In the reign of Elizabeth, be had served witn 
credit as Ambassador at Paris. He was in Lcndon at 
the time when Essex wai planning his foolish and un- 
principled rebellicHi, and had unfortunately been miade 
acquainted with a p«1ioii ftt leaat of the schemes of 

, • Tlemaaifbrtdldl1ra«hteltlwfUt&vU«CKDb«Mrb)Hollii>diBl614-15 
it eaon^ to show how he felt in this matter. Winwood would narer have 
bagpd to be ramored to Italy or Spun. I hare taketi mr view of Wottoa 
bm tiia toIuhudoiu anpahliahed coirespoadeuce in the Record OSes. 
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Cg-X. the conspirators. There was no reason to suppose that 
1013. he sympathized with them in the slightest degree ; but 
either from thoughtlessness, or from regard for his 
informants, he omitted to give informatitm to the GroTem- 
ment of what he had heard. As this amounted to mis' 
prision of treason, he was committed to the Tower, from 
which he was only released at the accession of Janes, in 
company with Southampton and the other conspirators 
who had escaped the scaffold. In the Parliament which 
met in the following year he sat for Bei^shire, and 
although he refrained from taking any prominent part 
in opposition to the Grovemment, there was never any 
doubt that hia sympathies were with the popular party. 
A little before the end of the first sessionof 1610, he took 
an opportimity of stating to the King, in the plainest pos- 
sible terms, what the demands of that party were, and of 
pressing upon him the necessity of giving way. It is 
evident that the elevation of such a man to the secretary- 
ship would have been equivalent to a declaration on the 
part of the King, that he was willing to retrace his steps, 
and in future to govern in accordance with the wishes of 
the House of Clommons. The members of the last Parlia- 
ment who happened to be in London, came flocking round 
their candidate. Southampton came up from the country, 
hoping that the time was now come when the friends of 
Essex might be admitted to power, and did all he could 
to forward his prospects. 
JantM At- Even if James had been otlierwise disposed to look 
to b« Ua Upon Nevill with favour, all this would have been suffi- 
o*" cient to move his jealousy. Although, from some im- 
'*^''^' explained motive, Rochester gave his support; to the 
popular candidate, the King at once decuu«d against 
him, saying that he would have no secretary im- 
posed upon him by Parliament.* He let it be known 
that he had no thoughts, for tlie present at least, of 
making an appointment at all. He imagined that he was 
perfectly capable of acting as his own secretary, and of 
directing t^e complicatea machinery of the domestic and 
foreign policy of the Government himself. Lake would 

* Chunlxirlam to Ouietoii, June 11 and 17, Jnlv 2, 1612, Comt and 
jMum, i. 171, 178, 179. 
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be sufficiently capable of receiving and sending out the Cs. X. 
despatches and other necessary documents. If he needed "leiaT" 
any assistance beyond this, Rochester, who had recently 
been raised to the dignity of a Privy Councillor, would 
be with him. Rochester, no doubt, had no very close 
acquiuntance with state afiairs, but he had at least 
the qualities which would make him a useful tool, and 
there was no reason to suppose that, owing everything, 
as he did, to the bounty of James, he would ever be 
otherwise than devoted to his master. In the same 
spirit the King chose Sir George Carew* out of many 
competitors for the Mastership of the Court of Wards ; 
^parently on the principle that a candidate who was in 
no way distinguished amongst his contemporaries was 
more likely than an abler man to submit without ques- 
tioning to the bidding of his Sovereign. James never 
learned that, by refusing to admit ability and genius into 
his service, he cast the greatest reflection upon himself. 

The position which Rochester had been for some time Qnuni 
gradually assmning was not likely to conciliate the good m'"*^ 
will of the English towards his countrymen. Indeed, it and Haw- 
was not without difficulty that James succeeded in keep- ^^' 
ing the peace. At the festivities with which the Duke 
of Bouillon and the German Commissioners had been 
received, the ill-feeling between the English and the 
Scotch nearly led to actual violence. Amongst those 
who were present on one occasion, was a gentleman 
named Hawley, a member of the Temple. He gave 
sMue slight offence to one of the gentlemen ushers, a 
Scotchmwi of the name of Maxwell. MaxweU, instead 
of remonstrating, seized him by the ear to drag him out 
of the palace. Next day, all the Inns of Court were 
talking over the outrage, and the members came in 
crowds to Hawley, offering to support him in the quarrel. 
His first step was to send a challenge to Maxwell. Here, 
however, he was stopped. The King," who had heard 
what had happened, sent for him. Such was the feeling 
against the way in which James supported his country- 
men, that Hawley purposely kept out of the way, m 
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Ch, X. order not to receive the message, which would, as he 
1Q12_ supposed, only lead to his being subjected to fresh insults 
at Court. Jamea was actually obliged to send for the 
Benchers of the Temple, and to assure them that, if Max- 
well were in the wrong, he would give him no support. 
Upon this Hawley came forward, and Maxwell was with 
son^e difficulty induced to make a proper apology. 
Mnrdorof A few day 8 bcfore this quarrel occurred, a murder 
^rnw bj ,ras committed in London, under circumstances of no 
of Lord ordinary atrocity. About seven years previously. Lord 
sauqnhtr. ganquhar, a Scottish baron of the ancient femily of 
Crichton, had lost an eye in playing with a well-known 
fencing-master of the name of Turner. He fiincied that 
the injury had been inflicted by design, or, at least, 
through culpable negligence; and, from that time for- 
ward he bore a grudge against Turner for what he had 
done. As soon as he recovered from the effects of the 
wound, he went into France, and whilst he was there 
Henry lY. saw him, and inquired into the cause of his 
disfigurement, and thoughtlessly or mischievously asked 
wheuier the man still Uved who had done the deed. Not 
long afterwards Sanquhar returned to England, deter- 
mined to take vengeance for the injury which he had 
received. He brooded over his loss till he was ready to 
become a murderer, fancying all the while that he was 
only acting in accordance wiwi the dictates of the laws of 
honour. For some days he tracked his victim up and 
down London in vain. On his return from a visdt to 
Scotland, he renewed the search. It was at this timo 
that he descended a step lower in his career of baseness. 
He was aware that he was well known in Whitefriars, 
where Turner's fencing school was situated, and that, if 
he set upon him in iaa own house, it would be almost 
impossible for him to escape detection. He therefore 
agreed with two of his countrymen to play the part of 
the assassin in his place. He himself went to France, 
in order to be out of the reach of the law, when the deed 
was done. For some time he waited for the news in 
vain. Either the two men had never intended to 
execute his orders, or their hearts failed them when the 
time came. When Sanquhar came back to Loudon cmce 
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more, Turner was still alive and well. This time, two Ch. X. 
of his own servants, Gray and Carlisle, undertook to jeia. 
accomplish the villany. But Gray's heiirt failed him, 
and he fled away, intoiding to teke refuge from his 
master in Sweden. Upon this Carlisle assured Sanquhar 
that he should not be dis^pointed, as he was himself 
ready to carry the project into execution. He accord- 
ingly took with him a Mend, named Irwin, and going 
at once to Turner's house, shot him dead with a pistol. 
Carlisle succeeded in escaping to Scotland, but his ac- 
complice was taken. Irwin was examined, and gave 
reason to believe that Sanquhar was, in s<»ne way or 
soother, implicated in the deed, and the suspicions , 
against him were strengthened by the &ct that he had 
been keeping out of sight for three or four days. The 
King tooK the matter up warmly, and issued a proclama- 
tion offering a reward for his apprehension, as weU as 
for that of Carlisle. Before the proclamation appeared, 
Sanquhar surrendered himself to the Archbishop at 
Lambeth. He protested his innocence, and apparently 
thought that he might escape punishment as he had had 
no direct dealings with Irwin, and the only witnesses 
who could speak of his emit from personal knowledge 
had made their escape. In this hope he was doomed to 
disappointment. Gray was intercepted at Harwich as 
he was going on board ship, and made such revelations as 
were sufficient to drive Sanquhar to a fiiU confession of 
his guilt. Carlisle was afterwards taken in Scotland, and 
brought up to London. Both he and Irwin were convicted 
without difficulty, and were inunediately executed. 

Od the 27th of June, Sanquhar was indicted in the xrioiaBd 
Coort of King's Bench, for procuring the murder of the 'J ^"'"' 
nnfortunate Turner. He pleaded gmlty, acknowled^ng qaiu*. 
in general terms that he lud acted wrongly ; but it was 
CTident that he still believed that he was justified in 
what he had done, at least by the laws of honour. He 
concluded his confession by asking for mercy, James 
was not inclined to interfere with the sentence of the 
law. Sanquhar, though a Scotchman, was not one of 
hb &vourite8, and there was no motive, in this case, to 
povert Ids sense of justice. The wretdied man was 

- - - -'-'S't' 
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Cg.X. accordingly left to his fete. On the morning of the 
1612. 29th he was hanged in front of the great gate of West- 
minster Hall. Before his execution he expressed his 
sorrow for his crime, and ended by declaring that he 
died in the feith of the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
characteristic of the time that the compassion of the 
bystanders, which had been moved 1w his acknowledg- 
ment of his offence, visibly abated when this last state- 
ment was made.* 
.T.™ ^^ The most important subject which engaged the atten- 
tion of James during the summer of 1612 was the 

marriage of his children. Salisbury's death made no 

contnct change in his determination to carry out the contract 

Biw^th w-hich was already signed. The ill-treatment which he 

»nd the had rcceivcd from the Court of Spain had been too recent 

' '"™ to allow him as yet to think again of an alliance with 

that country, alujough he knew that it was probable 

that overtures would be made for the hand of the 

_^^_ Princess by the King of Spain, who had become a 

HndEto widower in the course of the past autumn. Such a 

Fti^^m^" mwriage, it was well known, would give great pleasure 

to the Queen, who was in secret inclmed to the Roman 

Catholic religion, and who would gladly have seen her 

daughter upon the Spanish tiirone; but James never 

allowed his wife to interfere with politics, and in this 

case there never could have been any probability that 

she would succeed ia obtmning the object of her wishes. 

It must have been from her that the Ambassador Velasco 

obtained the strange information which he forwarded to 

his master. It was actually beUeved in Spain, not only 

that the King would in all probability obtam the Princess 

as soon as ne chose to ask for her, but that she was 

ready to forsake the Protestant feith in which she had 

been brought up.f 

Zanipt'i Under these impressions, the Spanish Court decided 

S^"^ '" upon despatching a special mission to England. Zuniga, 

who was chosen for this service, had formerly resided in 

■ State THUi, ii. 743. Cbambarlun to Carleton, Msj SO, Julj 2, 1612, 
Court and Timai, i. 166, 179. 

t The important part at Digbj'a despatch of the 4tli of Jan., is printed 
bj MiB. Qreen, Live$ of tiia Prinoeitei, t. 178. 
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England as ambassador, and was therefore well qualified, Cg.X. 
by his knowledge of the court to which he was accredited, lajg, 
to fulfil the delicate service entrusted to him. Ostensibly 
he was only senttogiveexplMiations concerning theFrencn 
inarriages ; but in Spain, nobody doubted that he was em- 
powered to denmnd the Princess for his master, if, upon 
nis arrival, he should have reason to believe that the offer 
would be accepted. As soon as he had time to discover 
what the King's real intentions were, he found that the' 
marriage with the Elector was irrevocably decided upon, 
and that there was as much probability of the King of 
Spun turning Protestant as there was of the Princess 
Elizabeth .deserting the religion of her childhood. 
Accordingly, when James granted him an audience, he 
contented himself with giving explanations on the sub- 
ject of the negotiations with which the two courts had 
been occupied in the past year. As soon as he had 
finished, the King asked him if he had nothing more to 
88^, and on his replying in the negative, diaimsaed him 
with evident signs of anger.* It can hardly be doubted, 
that he was eager to return in kind the insult which he 
had received la the preceding year, and that he was 
vexed at being baulked of an opportunity of venting 
his indignation. As soon as Zumga was gone, James 
told his councillorB what had passed, and assured them 
that nothingshould ever induce him to allow his daughter 
to marry a Papist, f 

But although the marriage articles had been signed '^•.'*" 
in May, there were still many points to be settled, and ^eHMwi 
it was not till September tnat the negotiations were j"^«- 
mfficiently advanced to allow the young Elector to 

* Zumg>'a deapabdi, Aug. 3, 1612, 8. P. Sp. Mn. Oreen (r. 179) lajH 
poin tbftt JameB wished to receive a proposal, and was disappointed in not 
pttitig one. I do not think this is powible. If he had still koj deaite for 
tlu cuimection, he woold not hft-re allowed the contnct to be signed in May. 
At that time he knew perfectly well that Zimiga was coming. Besides, biB 
eondnct eviw since the German alliance had been su^^estod hj Bouillon was 
Ihitof a man who wished to see it accomplished. Perhaps too much has 
been made of his anger on this occasiDn ; he liad a veiy Iwd toothache at 
tit time, which will account for a good deal of it. 

t He bad other reasons for distrusting Zuniga. A few days before, he had 
liKOTered that the ambassador had hrougbt lorae mima of moaaj with him 
for the pnrpoae of cornipting the twurtietft. ALbbot to the Kiiv, Jnlr 22, 
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Ch. X. set out to visit his danced bride. When it was 
1612. known that the vessel in which he sailed had arrived 
in safety at Gravesend, the enthusiasm in London was 
unbounded. As his barge passed up the river to White- 
hall, he was welcOTned by the thousands who had come 
out to see him arrive. James received him cordially, 
and even the Queen forbore to give expression to her 
dislike. It was not long before he was able to assure 
himself that he had won the heart of Elizabeth as well 
as her hand. The impression which he made upon all 
who conversed vrith him was &vourable, and even those 
who, before his arrival, had spoken slightingly of the 
match, were obliged to confess that, as far as hispersonal 
appearance went, he was worthy even of Elizabeth 
herself. 
Tho Of all those who had fevoured the Elector's suit no 

J**""^ one had been more deeply interested in its success than 
by the the Prince of Wales. His attachment to his sister had 
^^ "^ ripened into the warmest affection during the few years 
which had passed since she had left Lord Harring- 
ton's roof. He had been deeply vexed when he learned 
that there was a prospect of an offer being made to her 
by the King of Spain, and had publicly declared that, 
in his eyes, whoever fevoured such a match was a traitor. 
He believed that the only aim of the Spaniards was to 
get the succession to the English throne into their hands^ 
and that, as soon as they had possession of the Princess, 
they would immediately clear the way for her accession 
by murdering himself and his brother. He was pro- 
portionably delighted when he knew that his fether had 
irrevocably declared in favour of the Elector. 
Qnwtion; Whilst James was engaged in concluding the arrange- 
Pr^'i nienta for his daughter's marriage, he was also busy in 
muringo. deliberating with his councillors upon the equally im- 
•mi^i Poriant question of providing a wife for the Prince. 
wirhSsMj- He knew that the Duke of Savoy was anxious to obtain 
rencl°" *^^ hand of the heir of England for his daughter, and 
that the Duke of Florence was desirous of securing the 
prize for his sister. As soon as the final rupture of the 
negotiations with Spain was made public, the two Italian 
potentates lost no time in making known their wishes. 
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The Duke of Florence, however, thought it well to make Ch. X. 
an attempt to secure the consent of the Pope to the jgig, 
marriage of his sister with a Protestant. The question 
WB3 seriously debated at Rome, and he was told that 
aoch a union would not meet with the approbation of 
the Church.* The Duke did not allow himself to be 
altogether deterred by this rebuff from purauing the 
object which he had at heart, but there can be no doubt 
that the course which he had adopted was not such as 
was Ukely to conciliate the goodwill of James and his 
advisers. The Duke of Savoy, who was desirous of 
freeing himself fivm the chains of Spanish domination, 
was more bent upon securing a political ally than upon 
obtaining the approbation (rf the Pope. He offered to 
give his daughter a dowry of seven hundred thousand 
crowns,f and engaged that she would be content if she 
were allowed the exercise of her religion in the most 
private maimer possible. This marriage was warmly 
supported by Wotton, who had mseed through Turin 
on his return from his embassy at Venice. His fondness 
for Italian Bociety rendered him blind both to the 
political objections to the match, and to the domestic 
nnbappiness which was likely to ensue if such a man as 
Prince Heray were to be condemned to Uve with a wife 
who would find it impossible to sympathise with him in 
any one of his feelings. 

At first Wotton contrived to carry the Prince with 
him. It was not long, however, before his good sense 
told him that such a marriage would conduce neither to his 
own welfare nor to that of the coraitry. Yet, in spite of 
this feeling, he determined to keep quiet, in order not to 
provoke his fether by untimely opposition to a plwi which 
might never be actually presented to hiri for his accep- 
tauce. James, indeed, had not confined his attention to 
the two Italian Courts. When the Duke of Bouillon was a nw- 
m England in the spring, he had taken an opportunity of r^^f 
bringing before the King the advisabiUty of entering mto Princwi 
a close alliance with France, and he even hinted that it *" '"^ 

' Ctfleton to the King, June 19 ; the Oonut of Vische to —, Julj 14, 
1612, 8. P. Vm. 
t Norduunpton to Bocheater, Oct 7, 1612, <£ F. Dom. Ixxi. I. 
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ch. X. waa not impossible that, after all, the Spanish marriage 
1Q12, might come to nothing, and that in that case the Regent 
would gladly bestow the hand of her eldest daughter 
upon the Prince of Wales. If this should not prove 
to be the case, there would be no difficulty in obtaming 
her sister, the Princess Christina. James, upon making 
inquiry, found that Bouillon had no authority for giving 
any hopes of the elder Princess, and was for a time dis- 
posed to give up all fiirther thoughts of the alliance, as 
Christina was a mere child in her seventh year.* 

A week or two later he changed his mind. The 
French alliance would be worth having, in the state in 
which Europe then was. The mere feet of such an over- 
ture having come from France showed that the Regent 
was not disposed to place herself unreservedly in the 
hands of Spain. In truth, though she was glad enough 
to obtain the support of the Spaniards against her enemies, 
foreign and domestic, she had no idea of joining in a 
crusade against Protestantism. She wanted to be quiet, 
and she thought that an alliance with her great neighbour 
would be likely to preserve her from foreign war, and to 
overawe her turbulent nobles at borne. If she could gain 
an influence in England as well as in Spain, so much the 
better ; it would be one chance the more for peace. With 
such guarantees as these, she would surely be able, when 
the time came when she would be called upon to deliver 
over the government to her son, to boast that in her 
hands France had not been exposed to the miaeries of 
war. 
Argu- James, too, loved peace, but as yet he looked for peace 

to iftTOM ^^ * '^l**^ alliance between all the powers that, from any 
cause, were opposed to the ambitious projecte of the 
House of Austria. A proposal which might, if it were- 
accepted, help to free the French Court from the sub- 
serviency to Spain which had lately characterized its 
policy was not to be lightly rgected. He therefore 
ordered Edmondes to discuss the matter in an imofficial 
mann^ with the French minister Villeroi, and to ascer- 
tain under what conditions the Regent would agree to 

* Tbe EuiR to Edmondes, June ISIS, 'S; P. FV. CbristinA wu hata 
OB the lOtt of Fdjruwy, 1606. 
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the match.* After all, if the Prince should be wiUing ChX . 
to consent to defer his marriage for so long a time, the 1612. 
extreme youth of the Princess might not be an objection. 
If the Regent could be persuaded to part with her 
danghter at once, she might be educated in England, 
and would, in all probability, be induced to embrace the 
relirion of her future husband. 

Edmondes accordingly made his proposal to Tilleroi, 
and expressed his hope that if the mamage were agreed 
to the Princess would be sent into England before the 
end of the following year. In consequence of that 
minister's illness, it was not till the 25th of September 
that he was able to forward an answer to James. Villeroi 
assured him that the Regent was most anxious for the 
conclusion of the marriage, but that she begged for a 
Uttle longer time, in order that her daughter might be 
fully instructed in her religion before she left her home. 
Edmondes, however, stated that it was his belief that the 
French Government were so desirous of obtaining the 
marriage, that if they were pressed upon this point, 
they would cerUunly give way ; and in feet, on the 7th of 
November, he was able to write that Villeroi had informed 
him that the IWent was ready to consent to part with 
her daughter at «ie time proposed by James.f 

By the King's command, Edmondes' despatch of the The 
25th of September was forwarded by Rochester to the }°^^Zd 
Prince, wim a request that he would give his opinion to the 
upon a matter which concerned himself so deeply. The ""■*■ 
ftince did not give any decided answer. The Savoyard 
Princess, he SMd, would bring with her a larger 
dowry than the daughter of the Queen of France. On 
the other hand, the French marriage would give fer 
greater satisfection to the Protestants abroad. If the 
offer of the Regent was to be accepted, it must be under- 
Btood that the Princess was only to be allowed the exer- 
ase of her religion in private, and it must be expressly 

* Edmondea to tha King, Julj 21, 1612, S. P. li-. 

■"" idee to tie r' " ■ "- ■ " - " 
e deapatcliee 
rajone who u in aearch of it. The la 
d(ip*tcb itselt 
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'g' ^- _ Stipulated that she should be sent over before the end of 
L612. the following year at the latest, in order that there may- 
be a reasonable prospect of her converaicai. If he seemed 
indifferent, his mthcr must remember that he knew little 
or nothing of State afiairs, and that the time for making 
love, which was his part in the matter, was not yet 
arrived.* 
leisb'* The French alliance had the support of no less a man 
npUet. ^.jj^jj Raleigh. In a treatise which he wrote at this timef 
he went once more over the arguments against the 
Savoy match which had been urged by him when the 
Princess's marriage was being discussed in the preced- 
ing year. A marriage with a German lady would, he 
said, be equally undesuable, as the friendship of Protes- 
tant Germany was already secured. On the other hand, 
it was of the utmost importance that France should be 
won over aa soon as possible to the cause of European 
liberty. He saw at once that the present friendship 
between France and Spain could not last for ever, ana 
that, if Spain should renew her aggreBsions, France would 
of necessity be found sooner or later in opposition to her 
natural enemy. 
e It is evident that in spite of these arguments the 

'iSfitdl'* Prince was ill at ease. He knew that if he expressed 
his real sentiments to his fether he would only draw 
down upon himself a torrent of argument. After all, even 
if the Princess should be sent over at an early age, it was 
not certain that he would succeed in converting her, and 
' he was resolved,' as he afterwards expressed it, ' that 
two religions should never lie in his Ded.'J He was 
secretly meditating a scheme of which, as yet, he did not 
breathe a syllable to anyone ; he would accompany his 
sister to Germany, when there, he would fling politics 
to the winds, and choose a wife for himself. 

• BocbestoT to the Friace, Oct 2 ; the Prince to Kochester, Oct 5, 1613 ; 
Birch's Zi/f of Ifenry, Prince of Wala, 308. 

J A DiBcourae touching ft Maniaffe between Prince Henir of England 
a Daughter of Sayoj. (Rolei^^ Works, viiL 237.) The date, 9 Jacobi, 
IB eridentlf enoneoua, and must have sprung from some confusion with the 
treatise on the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth in the preceding year, 

t Wake to Corleton. Undated, 1612 (_& P. Fat.). Wake derived his 
information from Newton, to whom the Pruice spoke in hia dedgns uptm his 
deathbed. 
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This plan of his was destined never to be accomplished. Ca. X. 
For some weeks he had been fiir from well. During the laia. 
summer he had neglected to take the most ordmary The 
precautions for the preservation of his health. In the i^"**'* 
hottest season of the year he had allowed himself to *"' 
take &r too violent exercise. Like his lather, he was 
fimd of fruit, and had partaken of it in unusufdly large 
quantities. He had even indulged in the imprudent 
practice of swimming immediately afrer supper. 

Though he had complained of feeling unwell during 
the whole of the autunm, it was not till the 10th of 
October that he was actually attacked by illness. A 
violent cold was attended with other symptoms of disease. 
Two days afterwards he recovered to some extent, and 
inasted, in opposition to the advice of his physicians, 
upon going out. For some days he kept up, but he 
looked pale and haggard. On the 24th he foolishly 
played at tennis, in which he exposed himself in his 
iiim, to the chilly air of the season. The next day the 
fever was upon him, and he was forced to take to his 
bed. 

On the Ist of November he was somewhat better, and 
the King, the Queen, and his brother and sister, as well 
as the Hector, were admitted one by one to his bedside to 
see him. They left him hoping that he might yet recover. 
The amendment was not for any length of time; he 
grew worse and worse, and the physicians lost all hope. 
On the 6th he was evidently dying- The Queen, who wd death, 
had often derived benefit fr«m Raleigh's prescrip- 
tions, sent ofi^, as a last resource, to the prisoner in 
tile Tower for help. He immediately prepared a medi- 
dne, which was given to the dying Prmce. It was 
all in v^n ; before the day was over, the sufferer was 
uo more. 

Of all who knew him, the one who felt his loss most 
deeply was his sister Elizabeth. Since her visit to his 
sick room on the Ist, she had made repeated efforts to 
see him, and had even attempted to penetrate to his 
apartments in disguise. She was, however, not allowed 
to pass, as, by that time, it was considered that his 
disuse was infectious. Nor had he forgotten her: the 
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Ch. X last words he uttered in a state of consciousnesB were, 

1612. ' Where is my dear sister?'* 
UniTtrMi Throughout the whole of England the sad news was 
griet received with tears and lamentations. Never in the long 
history of England had an heir to the throne given rise 
to such hopes, or had, at such an early age, inspired 
every class of his countrymen with love and admiration. 
They were not content with sorromng over his memory, 
they vented their affection in the ibolish outcry that 
theu" beloved Prince had been murdered. Sometinnes it 
was Rochester, sometimes it was Northampton, who was 
supposed to have administered the poison which carried 
him off. Nor was there any lack of suspicions more 
horrible still; grave men actually whispered to one 
another that James himself had a hand in the ima^nary 
murder of his son. 

If the Prince ^ad lived, he certainly would not have 
thrown the reins of government into the hands of the 
leaders of the House of Commons. He would not have 
anticipated the result of the inevitable struggle by 
giving way in what he would have considered to be his 
rights; he would have had his own views on every 
question as it arose, and he would have striven by every 
means in his power to carry them out, Northampton 
was right, as ter as he and such as he were concerned, 
when he said that ' the Prince, if ever he came to reign, 
would prove a tyrant.' He would have made short 
work with the men and measures which Northampton 
rerarded with approval. 

irrep<tt«- But it does not follow that the reign of a popular 

E^^ir -^i^g would have thrown obstacles in the way of the 
liberties of England. Experience has shown us that it 
is not by submission to a ruler whose views are in 
accordance with the noblest instincts of his people that 
nations are enslaved; it is when ignorance and folly 
are banded together in an unholy league with power 
that every day eats more deeply into the vigour of a 
nation, and renders it more difficult to throw off the 
burden of tyranny. Nothing of this sort was to be 

• CornwftUii, Life of Prince Rmry, Somew' Tnwjta, iL 231 } Chamber- 
lun to Culeton, Not. 12, 1012 ; Cowrt md Timt», i. 202. 
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dreaded from the Prince who had been so suddenly Ch- X. 
snatched away. He would have ruled in accordance iai2. 
with the noblest feeling of the nation; he would have 
kept England at the head of the great Protestant League, 
and would have reGosted to the uttermost the encroach- 
ments of the House of Austria. At home he would 
have been of one mind with the House of Commons on 
the great ecclesiastical question of the day. He would 
certainly not have fulfilled the expectations of his Puritan 
admirers, by overthrowing Episcopacy and reducing the 
Church of England to the measure of the Presbyterian 
Churches; but he would undoubtedly have seen with 
pleasure Umits imposed upon the power of the Bishops, 
and would have ^ven free liberty to those preachers 
whose mouths had been stopped for Nonconformity. 
Nor would he have found any difficulty in coming tb an 
understanding with the Commons on such questions as 
were those of the tenures and the impositions. Once 
more at unity with itself, the nation would have taken 
its true place upon the Continent. Nor would the 
postponement of the domestic conflicts have been other- 
wise than beneficial in the end. When the time came for 
renewed resistance to the Crown, the Commons would 
be fer better prepared ^even than they were in the reign 
of James or of his younger son. Many questions which 
were still considered to be doubtfiil, would have been 
settled in &vour of the nation, once and for ever. It 
would have become a habit in the Commons at least to 
tender their advice in tiroes of difficulty on many points 
upon which they had never before been consulted. 
Above all, under the mild sway of religious toleration, the 
House of Commons would hare escaped alike all the evils 
of the theological partisanship and of the gross immo- 
rality which afterwards, at different periods, cast a stain 
even upon its noblest achievements. But these are 
dreams, and those who know best the difficulty of 
attaining to an accurate knowledge of events wnich 
actually happened will be the first to shrink from an 
investigation of probabilities which were never realised. 

Nordiampton was not long in discovering that his B».vkj'i 
opposition to the cause to which the Prince had devoted '"™*'^ 
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Ch. X. himself had rendered him, and those who agreed with 
1612. ^nii intensely unpopular. A little more than a wee'k 
after the Prince's death, one of his chaplains, named 
Bayley, preached a sermon, in which he told his congre- 
gation tnat religion was lying hieeding, and that there 
were members of the Council who attended inass, and 
told their master's secrets to their wives, by whom they 
were betrayed to the Jesuits.* Bayley was reprimanded 
by the Archbishop, but he only repeated his accusation, 
in a more distinct form, on the following Sunday. 
Similar insinuations were made by other preachers, who 
took care not to bring any direct accusation which could 
Chamber ^^ ^^'"^ ^^^^ °^ ^y ^^^ Government. A few days later, 
finei im- Northampton heard that it was a matter of common con- 
iupCT™ versation that, after he had published the speech which 
■oa» for he had delivered at (Jamet's trial, he had written secretly 
North-""^ to Bellarmin, beseeching him to take no notice of what 
unpton. he had said, as he only spoke as he did in opposition to 
the Papal claims for me sake of pleasing the King and 
the people. The story obt^ned credit the more easily 
as, in all the controversial works which had appeared 
upon the Catholic side, not a word had been said of 
NorthMnpton's speech. Still no proof was ever brought 
of the correctness of the rumour, and it is possible that 
Bellarmin may have abstained from attacking him simply 
from unwillingness to offend a man whose voice in the 
Council was likely to be raised against the Protestant 
Alliance. However this may have been, it is certain 
that Northampton took the very worst course which was 
open to him, if he wished to vindicate his fame. He 
summoned before the Star Chamber six unlucky persons, 
who had been detected in spreading the report, and sent 
them away smarting under heavy fines. As might be 
expected, such a proceeding, though it rendered the 
newsmongers of the day more cautious in what they 
said, had no effect in changing their opLnions-f 

* Thie, I snppoee, referred to Suffolk. 

t Chwnberlam to Oarleton, Nov. 19, Dec. 17, 1612, Court and Timet, i. 
206, 213 ; laate Trials, ii. 802. The gtoi^ of Abbot's pToducing the letter 
COD only refer to this trisl, and is quite irrecoacilftble with the &cta giywa 
lu upon coutempoTBTf authority. If another trial had occurred later, we 
should bukIj have heard of it. 
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But if Korthampton was allowed to inflict punislimeiit Ch. S . 
upon his persons opponents, he was not allowed to 1612. 
influence lie policy of the Government. Hopes had g^^j^^ 
been entertfuned, by those who were interested in break- of the 
ing off the marriage of the Princess, that James would P"">««»- 
be less willing to cany out hia design now that, by the 
death of her brother, she was a step nearer to the throne. 
He was determined to show that he had set his heart 
upon the match by directing the si^ature of the final 
marriage articles upon the 17th of November, and by 
ordering that the ceremony of betrothal should take 
place on the 27th, as the marriage itself was necessarily 
postponed on account of the Prince's death. 

The solenmity of the betrothal was almost marred by 
Sir Thomas Lake, who was directed to act as Secretary 
for the occasion. In that capacity he was called upon 
to read the contract in French, in order that the yotmg 
couple might repeat the words after him. His transla- 
tioD, however, was so bad, and his pronunciation so 
detestable, that those who were present could not refrain 
from laughing, till the Archbishop, whose whole heart 
was in the scene before him, broke in with the solemn 
words, ' The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
bless these nuptials, and make them prosperous to these 
kingdoms and to His Church.' • 

Although Lake was allowed to act as Secretary on Qn™«ion 
this occasion, it was generally understood that, in spite secmuy. 
of his ParliMnentary antecedents, Nevill was now the •'"'?■ 
candidate most likely to obtain the post, if the King 
should determine to fill it up. In the beginning of 
January the Council petitioned nim to name a Secretary.! 

* ChamberlaiD to Carleton, Dec SI, 1613, Cowt mtd Timet, i. 216 ; 
^mtr, rwi. 726. 

t CbuDbeiiam to Culeton, Jan. 7, 1613, Cmai md Timet, i. 218. WottoD 
WM out of fkTuuT st this time, a« Jamea had just heaMl of hia celebntad 
nacription in the Album at AiigBliur^, ' LwBtiu eat vir bonne peregr^ missus 
admentienduin Reipublicse caiisft.' The difficulty of the ordinuy explanatioii 
baa often been felt. It is impossible that he should have meant to m^e a 
jcAe -which is nnintelligible azceptingp in English, a lauena^ which waa 
not Dnderetood at Augsburg. Is it not poaaible that the interpretation, 
'An amhAaaador is a good man sent to lie abroad for the sake of his 
fmmtiy,' was ft happv thought which first occurred to him as a good 
nenae to laaka, when ne waa taxed bj James with what he had done P 
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Ch. X. With his usual impulsiveness, James had at first thrown 
leia. himself into the business of the office, and had read and 
answered despatches with commendahle re^larity. But 
he had soon grown tired of the labour, and complaints 
were heard that business was often at a standstilL for 
want of his apphcatiou to the duties which he had volun- 
tarily undertunen. James promised to consider the 
advice of his Council ; -but he was too desirous of keeping 
power in his own hands to take any steps in the matter. 
Nevill, however, was in hopes of being able to 
bring with him into office his fhend Winwood, who had 
been a special favourite of the King ever since he had 
shown his zeal in carrying out his instructions in 
the dispute with Vorstius. If James could have been 
induced to listen to advice, no more fortunate event 
could be conceived for the country than that the direc- 
tion of home politics should be entrusted to the hands of 
Nevill, whilst foreign affairs were committed to the 
charge of Winwood. Under their auspices a bold and 
dignified fiireign policy woidd have advanced hand in 
hand with a spirit of concession at home, which would 
have vnm the confidence of the House of Commons. 
Englishmen who look back at the opportunity which was 
lost must feel inclined to forgive Kochcster all his many 
follies, when they remember that it was he who &vouTed 
this arrangement. 
Uaniiga But whatever might be the King's decision on this 
of the point, he threw no obstacles in the way of the solemniza- 
tion of the marriage to which all good Protestants were 
hopefiilly looking forward. The ceremony was performed 
with all possible pomp and splendour on the 14th of 
February. Even the Queen herself condescended to be 
present, though she' had long looked with displeasure at 
the alliance, and had hitherto refiroined from showing 
any sign of &vour to the Elector. His firank and hearty 
manners seem to have won her over, and to all appearance 
she was perfectly contented with her daughter's lot. None 
of those who were present at that gay scene had the 
slightest foreboding of what that lot would be. If it 
was to be sad and stormy, at least it was to be without 
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It was not long before the shadows of Elizabeth's fiiture Ch. X. 
life began to Ml upon her. The expensea connected "^eisT^ 
with her marriage amounted to more than j£60,000.* 
Such a burden would have been severely felt at any 
time; but in the disordered condition m which the 
finances were, it was almost insupportable. James was 
accordingly obliged, as a mere matter of necessity, in less 
than a month aner the wedding, to dismiss the greater 
number of the attendants who had been appointed to 
wait upon the Elector during his stay in Kngland. The 
Princess felt the slight put upon her husbaiid deeply.f 
It was not die last time that James would be forced to 
turn his back upon her from want of means to help her. 

On the 10th of April the Elector and his bride left The 
WhitehaU. They travelled slowly, as if Elizabeth were ^^ 
loth to take leave of the land in which she had spent so htitbud 
many happy days. When they reached Margate they ;^gUnd. 
were detained by the state of the weather, and it was not 
till the 25th that they set sail for Holland.^ Both she 
and her husband were young to face the storms which 
were before them, neither of tJiem having yet completed 
their seventeenth year. 

Before he left her, in order to make preparations for The swim 
her reception in the Palatinate, he was called upon to ulSon.* 
take part in a ceremony which was of no slight importance 
to himself. On the 6th of May the States, at the request 
c£ the King of England,§ signed a treaty with the Pnnces 
of the Union, by which the two parties engaged them- 
sdves for fifteen years to give mutual succour to one 
another in case of need. Attempts had been made Tb^ 
in vain to induce the French to join the League. re'fnMw 
There was, however, one point upon which France ^'•*'- 
still made common cause with England: when at the 
commencement of 1612 the Imperial throne became 
vacant by the- death of Rudolph II., both countries had 
strenuously resisted an attempt on the part of Spain to 

* ThiB includes all the expenses of the Elector's household during his staj 
in England, as well as the expensea of the jouinej to Heidelberg. The 
PrincMi'e portion was £40,000 in addition. 

t Chamberlain to Carieton, March 11, 1613, Court and Titnet, L 232. 

t ChamberUiu to Csileton, April 20, & P. Dom. liiil 120j Qiwn'a 

J^" vnBt T 221 

I The king to Winwood, April 1, 1618, & P. SoL ,^ . 
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Ch. X. obtain the election of the Archduke Albert,* and had 
iej3, done everything in their power to promote the success 
of Matthias. Spain was now renewing the attempt to 
favour the brother-in-law of Philip III., and the French 
Government again declared that they woidd use every 
means in their power to hinder the election of Albert to 
the dignity of King of the Romans-f 
Junes at James was now in close alliance with Holland and 
t^the"* ^"*^ Protestant Germany, and upon friendly terms with 
Proteiiant France. The position which England had thus taken up 
AUiKice. promised to place him at the head of the league which 
was forming against the Catholic powers. Already his 
voice had been heard even in the far north, and hia 
ambassadors had been auccessfiil in mediating a peace 
between Denmark and Sweden, and in putting an end 
to a war between two Protestant States, in which the 
genius of the young Gustavus had m^tained an un- 
equal struggle against the superior forces of the King of 
Denmark. 

• Be«ulieu to Trumlnill, June 29, 1612, Winvi. xiiL 376. 
f EdmondM to the King, April U, 1613, & P. JV. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BESULTS OF IBRE8P01I8IBLB GOTEBNMEBT. 

It ■would have been strange if the attitude assumed by Ch. XI. 
the English Government had not made a difference in leis. 
its relations with the Court of Spain. As long as there BcUiioD* 
had been any hope that the overtures of that Court would ^^Ij!" j 
meet with a fevourable reception in England, Digby and Spwn. 
had foiind that the ministers of Philip III. were not 
indisposed to redress the grievances of which he was 
instructed to complain. As soon as he could obtain a The met- 
hearing, he presented a memorial, in which the wrongs grierucei. 
done to the English merchants were set down in detail,* De«mb« 
and be threatened the Spaniards with the severe dis- leii. 
pleasure of his master if justice were not done. He was 
met with abundant promises of compliance, and orders 
were immediately given that the cases should be brought 
to a speedy decision. In some of the more recent ones, 
where the tribunals had not yet taken cognizance of the 
supposed offences, commands were issued that the goods 
which had been seized by the King's officers should at 
once be restored to their owners. 

Bigby was not content, as Comwallis had been, with Digby in- 
mcrefy demanding justice, and reporting his good or bad ^j"«ni« 
success from time to time to his Government. Immedi- of the 
ately upon his arrival at Madrid he set himself to investi- pj^e^. 
gate the causes of the evils complained of, and did his 
best to devise a remedy against their recurrence. He 
was not long in discovering that they were the almost 
inevitable result of the Spanish judicial system. When- 
ever, in consequence of a real or supposed infringement 
rf the cuBtoms' laws, sentence was given in the local 

• Digt? to StdisbiU7, Dec 29, ICIl, & P. ^ 
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Ch. XI. courts against a merchant, the property in question was 
' iQn_ immediately confiscated and divided into three equal 
parts, whicn were assigned respectively to the King, the 
judge, and the informer. Thus it happened that the 
mterest of the judge would frequently lead him to pro- 
nounce sentence for the Crbwn whenever the case was 
sufficiently doubtful to give him an excuse for doing so. 
It was true that am appeal lay to the Courts at Madrid, 
and that not only were these courts notorious for their 
integrity, but, as a matter of feet, scarcely a single 
instance had occurred since the peace, in which an 
Englishman had appealed to them without obtaining a 
sentence in his fevour. But their forma of procedure 
were extremely wearisome, and it was seldom that a case 
■was before them for less than two or three years. Such 
a delay, involving as it did the residence at Madrid of 
the merchant himself, or of his representative, in order 
to watch the proceedings, caused an expense which none 
excepting the most wealthy traders could afford. Nor 
were the difficulties of the merchant at an end even when 
he had obtained a fevourable sentence : as his goods had 
been divided inamediately after the original decision had 
been ^ven a^inst him. The informer wbs siu?e to be 
a beggar, who had spent long ago all that had fidlen to 
his share. The judge had probably been removed to 
some distant station, perhaps in Africa or America, and if 
he were still to be found where the wrong had originally 
been done, it was no easy matter to put the law in 
force against a great man presiding in his own court. 
The King's third was the only one which there ttos a 
chance of recovering, but so low was the Treasury that the 
Royal warrants for satisfying claims of this nature scarcely 
ever obtained payment m less than two or three years. 
RemediM '^^ remedy these evils Digby proposed two changes, 
agreed to. which the Spanish Government at once promised to adopt. 
In future, whenever an appeal was made against uie 
decision of the local court, it was to be heard before a 
g>ecial commission, which would be able to hear and 
determine the matter at once. The second concession 
was of still greater importance: the goods were no 
Itmger to be confiscated by the inferior judges, but 
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bonds were to be given, by which the owners engaged ^^^- 
to pay their value, in case of the rejection of their 1612. 
u>peal. In order to show his wilUngness to oblige the 
Engli^ the King directed, a few ^ys after these ar- 
itmgements had been made, that several Englishmen, 
who were prisoners in the gijleys, should immediately be 
set at liberty. 

Lastly, I)igby had long been pressing upon his Cowoii. 
Government to appoint consuls. It had (^en happened 
that the English traders bad, either through ignorance 
or wilfiilness, broken the Spanish laws, and that they had 
afterwards made complaints, as if they had themselves 
been wronged whai they were called in question. Digby 
justly thought that many of these unfortunate occurrences 
would be prevented, if an experienced person were on 
the spot to warn tiiem of the consequoicea of their 
actions, and that he would himself be provided with 
intelligence which would prevent him from advocating 
at Siaidrid the causes of men who had no one but them- 
selves to blame if they had been subjected to punishment 
or loss. The Government at home fully agreed with his 
suggestion, and appointed a person named Lee to act as 
Cmsul at Lisbon. They also sent out Oottington to 
reside in the same cf^>acity at Seville, in order to take a 
general supervision of the interests of the English 
merchants m the southern ports.* 

A few months later, the Spanish Government began to 
assume a very different tone. When all hope of cuvert- 
ing James frxim the allian(% with the German Protestants 
yras at an end, they were in no hurry to Mfil the 
engagements which tliey had made. Nothing was done 
about the appointment of a special tribunal to hear 
appeal8.f A. steady resistance was opposed to the 
adinission of the new consuls. At last, after a delay of 1313. 
a twelvemonth, Digby was informed that, though Lee 
would be permitted to act at Lisbon, no one who was 
not a CathoUc would be aUowed to fulfil the duties of a 
Consul in Andalusia-J 



Diotir to th« Couudl ; Digbj to Saliabuir, Jan. 19, 1612, & P. &>, 
T^:_i„ *- a.i!=i,.,_r^ May So, 1«12, S. P. &t. 

le, Jan. 6; Bigb^ to La^e, Jaa. 18, 1613, & P. 1^ 



t Digbr to SdUabuir, May SO,' 1«12, 8. P. '4i. 
% Cottuigtwi to Lake ' - ^. . . - f 
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:. For some time it was even thought to be possible that 
Spain might venture upon a declaration of war. The 
Virginian Colony had long been a thorn in the sides of 
the Spanish Government, and long and anxious deliber- 

. ations were held at Madrid upon the expediency of 
sending an expedition against it.* The ill feeling in 
Spain was increased by the return of several vessels 
which had gone out to take part in the Spitzbergen 
whale fishery, firom which they had been driven by the 
crews of the ships belonging to the English Muscovy 
Company, which claimed toe exclusive right to the 
lucrative employment in which they were engaged.f 
Nor was the treatment which the recusants were now 
receiving at the hands of James such as was likely to 
conciliate the goodwill of a Catholic nation. The oath 
of alle^ance had become a mere contrivance for filling 
the pockets of courtiers. In 1611 a proclamatiou had 
been issued commanding that the oath should be adminis- 
tered according to the law. J At first, two or three wealthy 
persons, who refiised to take it, had been thrown into prison, 
and had only been released upon payment of large sums. 
It was, however, soon discovered that it was not necessary 
to go through these forms ; it was enough to intimate to 
the persons who were supposed to be unwilling to take 
the oath, ^at unless they were ready to pay for their 
immunity, proceedings would be taken against them.J 
This course was never known to ^1. The money, 
almost invariably, went directly, without even passing 
through the Exchequer, into -the hands of some hanger- 
on of the court, who had managed to secure a share of 
the booty. The treatment which the ordinary recusants 
received was equally harsh. The number of the persons 
whose lands were seized was considerably greater than 

* Digby to the King, Sept 13, 1612, £ P. &>. In his despatohei of 
the oezt nx moDthB, he &equentlj mentioiiB the laeliugB of the Sptuioids 
with respect to Viiginia. 

t Digby to Lake, Sept 4, 161S, & P. *. 

i ProclwcBtJon Collection, No. 18, S. P. 

I Catm to the King, Aug. 14, lUlS, Lansd. MS. 163, fol. 46 ». There 
ve in Qtv nine Toliune sereral letters from recuunts, offering compoei- 
tiona for tkkmg the oath, foU. 78—87. In the & P. Som. &x. 9, is r 
list of BeTentr peraoiu to tw c&Ued upon to take die okth, dated Jnly 16, 
1619. *^ 
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it had been in the earlier years of James's reign. The _Ch^XI. 
new fine which had been imposed by Parliament upon leia. 
pereons whose wives refused the oath, pressed ha^y 
upon Catholic ladies. Many of them were obliged to 
leave their husbands' hooses in order to remain m con- 
ceahaent.* 

In the first days of 1613 the English Govermnent Fmrofin- 
were in expectation of a Spanish in'rasion. They knew J^Xi'd 
well where their weakness lay. An order was issued 
for an immediate search of the houses of the recusants 
for arms, and directions were given that none should be 
left in their hands beyond that which was sufficient for 
the defence of tiiemselves and their &nulies.f It was 
not lone, however, before all apprehension was at an end. 
If the disorderly state of the English finances had, for a 
moment, led the Spanish Government to imagine that an 
appeal to arms would terminate in their fevour, they 
must speedily have remembCTed their own poverty, and 
a litde reflection must have taughj; tibem that there was 
no surer means to fill the Exchequer of the King of 
England than an unprovoked aggression of a foreign 
enemy. They persuaded themseJves that the colony in 
Virginia would certainly die out of itself, and mey 
resolved to take no active measures to hasten what they 
considered to be ita inevitable fete. J The defence of the 
English recusants must be postponed to a more con- 
venient season. In the meanwhile they determined to Amrai of 
replace their ambassador in England by one of the ablest samiienw 
diplomatists in their service, Don Diego Sarmiento de und!*' 
Acuna, better known to us by his later title as the 
Cotmt of Gondomar. He was instructed to watch 
events, but to take no active steps in fevour of the 
persecuted Cathohcs.f 

For the intelligence which Digby waa able fi«m time 

• Lewknoi to (T^emey'a Dodd^ It. 146). Manf particulMS in this 

tetter an demonstrablji groes exsmevoaoDS, but the &cta of the persecutioii 
ue probftblr in the main true. See also the account given bj iMiy Blount, 
Jlnch 1613, in the same volmne.— App. 188. 

i Coimcil to Sheriffi, &c., Jan. 10, 1018 (Tlemey'a Dodd, ir. ; App. 188). 
The date giren here ia the true date. 

t Digbj to the King, Sept 3, 1618, S. P. ^ 

{ Instnu^tiona of SumientO] sent with Digby's deapatch of Uie 37tb of 
Hi;, 1618, S. P. Sp. 

Q 2 
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Ch. XI. to time to transmit to England, he was indebted to 
1613. something more than the ordinary means of obtaining 
Bpuiih information which are at the disposal of an ambassador 
deq»tcbei residing in a foreign country- He had not been long in 
^bf^ Spain before he discovered that it was possible wim a 
iiuida. Ygjy little money to obtain access to the most treasured 
secrets of the Government. There was not a despatch of 
. any importance which passed between the Spanish em- 
bassy in England and the Court of Madrid which did not 
find its way into Digby's hands. 
Ee be- In Mav, 1 6 1 3, he got into his possession the instructions 

'^^, that 'w^^ Sanniento was to take with him. As he read 
English them he discovered that the Spanish ambassadors had long 
**"*'■. been in the habit of obtaining intelligence in London by 
receipt of the same means as those which he was using with such 
p^r/J^ success at Madrid. As yet, however, he had no reason 
to suppose that anything worse had happened than that 
some of the minor officials atout the court had been 
induced to repeat the gossip of WhitehalL Yet even 
this was not a matter to be neglected. He determined 
to give himself no rest till he had tracked out the secret. 
In August he was able to inform the King that he had 
heard of a paper which contained the names of all the 
English pensioners of Spain.* Such a paper was of 
course difficidt of access, and it was some time before he 
could procure a copy of it. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember, however,f he obtained some documents in which 
the pensioners were, in various ways, referred to; but 
the names were disguised imder fictitious appellations. 
He thought he could make out that a pension had been 
i!w.'du. given to Sir William Monson, the Admiral, in command 
'»»eri ihs ^ the Narrow Seas. There was one name about which 
tbepeo- there could be no mistake. To his astonishment and 
nonm. borTor, that one name was that of the late Lord Treasurer 
the Earl of Salisbury. In December, he, at last., pro- 
cured the long-desired key to the whole riddle.t He 
was thunderstruck at the disclosures which awaited him. 
One by one he read the names of men whose loyalty had 



t See Appendix I 

i I>igby1«th6Kiiie,Dec.24,161S,aP. ,%t 
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never been suspected, and who occupied the highest Ch. XI. 
posts LD the Grovemment, and were in constant atten- X619. 
dance upon the person of the King. He hoped, indeed, 
that some of the persons indicated might have refused to 
accept the offered bribe, but, even after the utmost allow- 
ance had been made, enough remained to fill him with 
astomshment and disgust. 

The secret was of fer too high Importance to be 1614. 
entrusted to paper. Digby, therefore, at once asked per- Obwiw 
mission to return home on leave of absence, in order that rGta^*h> 
he might acquaint the King, by word of mouth, with the Bngiuid 
discoveries which he had made. The request was, of ^Vormv 
course, granted, and in the spring he set out to cany "<»" >» 
the important intelligence to Enghuid. The precautions qair^ 
which he took have prevented us from knowing the full 
extent of the evil which he discovered. It is certain, 
however, that Northampton and Lady Suffolk were in 
the pay of Spmn, irfulst it is no less certain that Suffolk* 
himseu and Rochester had kept aloof from these 
practicea' 

What James's feelings were on the recdpt of this leis. - 
startling intelligence we have no means of knowing, as 
his answers to Digby's despatches have not been pre- 
served. We may, however, be sure that he neglect^ to 
draw the only imerence from the terriWe tidings which 
cotdd alone have saved him from further disgrace. In 
fiict, such revelations as these are the warnings which ore ^i^^ 
invariably given to every Government which persists in Junet by 
separating itself from the feelings and intelligence of the I""" "' 
nation which it is called to guide. The immoraUty in 
high places which had just been brought to light was 
rai^ the corruption wMch naturally festered round a 
^stem from which life had departed. Was it wonderful 
that a Sovereign whose only idea of political wisdom lay 
in the preservation of his own authority, by repressing 
the free utterance of the thoughts which were everywhere 

* Suffolk's innocence is, I tbink, esUbliabed hy his appointment to the 
Tnaaoraralup, even if my intOTpietation of the cypher in Digby'a deepatch 
(biNiId be incorrect Although no letters have been preaerred on Qie eulyect. 



„ . eubiect^ 

ia impowible to heliere that Junes would have tftken such a st«p without 
"- J with Digbj, 
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Ch. XI. fermenting around him, should be surrounded by men who 
1613. had accej)ted office rather in the hope of obtaining wealth 
and honour for themselves than from any wish to devote 
themselves heart and soul to the service of their country? 
When selfishness, however much it might be disguised 
even from himself^ was the ruling principle with the 
King, it could not be long before it showed itself in his 
ministers. 

Yet, if the discovery, rightly viewed, was humiliating 
to James, it offered an excellent opportunity of escaping 
fi\)m the felse position in which he was placed. He had 
only to declare publicly what he had learnt, and to throw 
himself upon the imbought loyalty of the nation, to 
become the most popular Sovereign who had ever sat 
upon the English throne. At such a moment it would 
have been easy to come to terms with the House of 
Commons, and to put an end for ever to the causes which 
had led to his estrangement from his subjects. 

But it must be confessed that not <me Sovereign in a 
thousand would have had the moral courage to break 
thus openly with the past, and to acknowledge that the 
policy pursued for so many years had been a blunder as 
well as a feult; and of all the Sovereigns who ever 
lived, James was the least likely to grow wise by ex- 
perience. 
Poiition If James refused to throw himself upon the loyalty of 

^"^ his subjects, there was but one course open to him. As 
chuter. soon as he learned that there were those in his Council 
upon whom he could place no dependence, there was no 
help for it but to take the conduct of affairs more entirely 
into his own hands. Accordingly, the members of the 
Council were made to feel that their authority was slip- 
ping away fixim them. They were still allowed to dis- 
cuss pubhc business, but upon all points of importance 
James reserved his decision till he had had an opportunity 
of talking them over in private with Rochester.* The 
fevourite was now more than ever regarded as the instru- 

* 'The ViMonutlCocheater, at tha Council Table, showeth much temper 

and modesty, without aeeming to pi^ea or ewayaorthmg, but afterwardB the 

' " " ' ' ■.. . ■ . . —awmiento'a deapatcfa, sent 



King reeolTeth all buunewes with faim aloue.' - 
homo b; Digby, Sept 22, 1613, & P. ^. 
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ment through whom James intended to carry out his CtcXl. 
Irishes,, and to estabUsh his authority above that of his leis. 
ministers. 

It was a dangerous position for both of them. If 
James could be certain that the fevourite would never 
swerve from his duty to himself, could he expect that a 
giddy young man would remain untainted by the moral 
atmosphere in which he breathed? And even if he 
could himself be secure of keeping aloof from the foUiw 
of his most intimate companion, would they not involve 
him in the disgrace which was their natural consequence ? 
Was it possible for men who deliberately refused to 
recognize the intelligent opinion of the country to avoid 
for any length of time the commission of some act 
which would outrage its moral feeling? 

The politics which these two men met to discuss in 
private were not such as were likely to elevate or refine 
the mind. There are men in whose hearts devotion to 
a noble cause leaves no room for vice or folly to enter 
in, but neither James nor Rochester was one of these. 
All James's thoughts circled round himself, and there 
was nothing in the petty arrangements and small con- 
trivances which he called wisdom to hinder him from 
being led away by every gust of passion or of feeling. 
Rochester was even in a more perilous position than his 
master. He had come to England avowedly for the 
purpose of making his fortune, and, if he had succeeded 
above his utmost expectatitms, he was only the more 
likely to regard what he had gained as furnishing him 
with means of ministering without restraint to his own 
mjopneuts. 

The time would come when the question of Rochester's 
tme character would force itself upon the attention of 
James ; but, as yet, no doubt seems to have crossed the 
mind of the King that whatever the fevourite did was 
right. During ^e course of the very year in which he 
had been admitted, to the exclusion of all others, to the 
fullest confidence of his master, he had been engaged in 
an afimr by which, although he obtained the complete 
approbation of the King, he had drawn down upon 
himself the contempt of every man of right feeling in 

_. _..t,.GoogIf 
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Ch-XI. England; and there were secrets yet to be disclosed 
1806. which would complete the scandalous history of the man 
whom James was pleased to hononr. 
uarriage When James first came to England, he was anxious 
^^ to put an end to those personal disputes between the 
Egaexind leading men by which the later years of his predecessor 
^^,^ had been troubled. He hopecf to accomplish this by 
Howard, bringing about marriages between the great families. 
The Earl of Suffolk had two daughters who would, as 
he thought, serve his purpose. The elder was destined 
for Ivord Cranbome, the only son of the Earl of Salis- 
bury ; the younger was to become the wife of the young 
Earl of Essex, who would, as it was hoped, forget his 
&ther's &te in this new alliance with the Howards and 
the Cecils.* It was no obstacle to the King's benevolent 
intentions that the bride and brid^room by whose union 
such great things were to be accomplished were mere 
children. On the 5th of January, 1606, they were called 
upon to pronounce those solemn vows of which they 
little knew the import. Essex was only fourteen, and 
Lady Frances Howard was a year younger than the 
husband who had been chosen for her ; but by s doctrine 
which the ecclesiastical law of England had accepted 
without examination from the junsconsults of more 
flouthem climes, they were held to be of full age for the 
purpose of taking upon themselves the engagements 
of married life. Great were the festivities by which 
the auspicious event was celebrated. Ben Jonson did 
his best to produce a masque worthy of the occasion, 
and Inigo Jones gave his talents to construct the 
machineTy and the decorations which were to amuse 
the frivolous crowd. The hollowness of the ceremony 
which had been witnessed by the admiring spectators 
must have betrayed itself by the necessity of separating 
the boy bridegroom from his wife. Two years alter his 
marriage the Earl was sent to travel on the Continent, 
and it was not till some time after he had attained the 

* ItU also add that the mftteh was propoeed hj Saliabiuy. The id«l^ 

piobablf , occuired to both of tkam. It u no ailment against James's 

participation in the affiiii that he aftorwards inveighed against earlj 
jtutniagM. 
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sge of eighteen that he returned, apparently shortly Ch. xi. 
sfter Chriatmas, 1609, to clflim hia bride.* ~iaTO~ 

Jf aiKHi his return he looked for a faithfiil and loving conduct 
irife, he was doomed to a bitter disappointment. He ?f ^^t 
soon discOTered that ahe regarded him with the deepest her bw- 
repngnance. Under the most fevourable circumstances *»"^ 
tbis ill-assorted pair could never have lived together 
with aiiy degree of comfort. The sterling qualities 
which ^sex possessed, and which had already gained 
for him the respect trf" Prince Henry, were shrouded 
from the eye of the thoughtless observer by the heaviness 
and imperturbability of his outward demeanour. Of all 
wixnen then living, the young girl of seventeen who 
bore the name of Countess of Essex was the least 
c^ble of appreciating his virtues. Headstrong and 
impetuous by nature, she had received but an evil 
tnjDing at tne hands of her corase-minded and avari- 
dooa mother. The Court in which she had been bound 
to her child-husband was no place for the cultivation of 
the feminine virtues of modesty and self-restraint-f She 
had already attracted the notice of the rising iavourite, 
it that time still Sir Robert Carr, and if that unhallowed 
marriage had not stood in the way, she might have 
become his wife innocently enough, and have left no 
records of her butterfly existence with which history 
would have cared to meddle. 

She was startled from her dream of enjoyment by the 

* The date is prored hy the aUtement in the libel (SbOe Ti-ialt, ii. 78e> that 
Emi had lived with hii wife for three jears befora the divorce case began. 
Hid after he bad arrived at the aga of eighteen. The dat« of hia baptism 
wu the SSnd Jan. 1691 (DereTeux, Livet <^ the Demwx, i. 211), coose- 
liMntly h« nin«t hare been eighteen in January, 1600. Ladj !E^x'* 
K&reace to ' Oie winter* in her letter to Mrs. Turner, SlaU Trtah, ii. 9S, 
fiobably lefere to the winter of 1609—10. 

t It u difficult to pronounce with certunty upon the extent to which the 
Coiut immorali^ went. It ia evident, from the circumatanceH which am 
koiFwn to n% that it was bad enongh; bat I believe that Mr. Hallam'a 
eonpariaon at the Court of Jamee with that of Charlea II. ia connder^ly 
tiaggeiated. "Would it be possible for a teries of letters, snch a» that of 
Chunberlain, CMituning bo tittle of a scandalous character, to have been 
'nittco after the Reeloration P I have omitted, as will have been noticed, 
tha well-knorwn atcry of the drunken scene at Theobalds, during the King of 
Dnmark's visit, not because I doubt ita accuracy, but because it would 
leare an impreaoion Oat such scenea were of constant occurrence. Wh^rew 
it it co^ on very rare occaaioiis that anything of the sort ia heard ot 
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Ch. XL sombre figure of the man who claimed her as his wife. 
leia At first me refused to live with him ; but she was at 
last forced by her parents to treat him as her husband, 
and finally to accompany him to his country seat at 
Chartley. The whole truth of her miserable life for the 
next three years can never be known ; but enough has 
been told to repel even the most callous investigator of 
history. It is enough to say that the wretched woman 
set her heart upon remaning a wife only in name, and 
upon preserving herself for the man to whom she had 

fven her afi^ections. She called in the aid of Mrs. 
umer, a widow of abandoned character, in whom she 
had found a confidant. With the aid of Doctor Forman, 
one of those quack doctors, half phyfdcian and half 
sorcerer, who were the pests of that age, these two 
women proceeded to administer drugs to the unconscious 
husband. Partly by such means as these, and partly by 
the forbidding demeanour which the Countess assumed 
towards him, she succeeded in repelling his advances." 
Shethtnb At the beginning of ihe year 1613, three years had 
iliT^' P^sed away since die return of the Earl fix>m the Con- 
diYorce. tincnt. With the conmletion of this period a new hope 
awoke in the breast of Lady Essex. It was now possible 
to obtain a declaration of the nullity of the marriage, if 
she could persuade a court to believe her declaration that 
her husband was incapacitated by a physical defect irom 
entering into marriage ; and she may Have thought that, 
in his eagerness to escape from a connection wmch had 
brought him so much misery, he would allow her state- 
ments to pass without any strict examination. She 
succeeded in gaining the supportf of her father and of 
his uncle, Northampton, to wnom she probably told only 



* The EnrrB itccount of the mntter is probahl; that which it at the buds 
of the paragrapha in Wilson's Huion/ leU.ting' to the divorce. 

t In FeDruar; a cuiioua epiaode occuiTed. One Marj Woods acciued the 
Goiuteea of bribing her to procure a poiaon for ths EuL This made the 
Howards for a little time hesitate about proceeding with the divorce 
(Chamberlwn to Winwood, May 6, 1613, Winw. iii. 462). There are aeveral 
examinationa in the & P. taben on the Bubjvct, but nothing cao be made 
of them, as it ie difficult to say whether it is more probable that Mtiy Woods 
iBTeDt«d the whole stoi;, or Uiat Lady Essex in lesii^ tried to poiam hor 
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as much of the stoiy as suited her convenience. Nor were Ch- ^I- 
they insensible to the advantages which would accrue to isis. 
them from a close alliance with Rochester. They had 
no doubt that a marriage with him would follow imme- 
diately upon the divorce. Lady Essex had reneWed her 
intimacy with the fevourite, and although there is no 
positive proof against her in existence, it is not impro- 
bable that she was already eu^iged in an adulterous inter- 
course with him. To the Howards, at that moment, 
such an alliance would be most welcome.. For some 
months they had encountered the opposition of Rochester, 
and they had found, by experience, that Rochester's 
opposition was fetal to their endeavours to influence the 
poUcy or to share in the exercise of the patronage of the 
Government. 

The Howards found Uttle difficulty in gMnin^ over 
the King. He would naturally be pleasai with any 
prospect of bringing about a reconciliation between the 
two fections which were so troublesome to him. It is 
not likely that he was acquainted with the darker side 
of the story, and it is probable that he was blind to much 
which a man of clearer -moral perception would have 
detected at once. Nor should it be forgotten that he 
may well have been desirous of repairing the ruin of 
which he could not but feel that he had himself been, 
in no small degree, the author. 

In May a meeting was held at Whitehall, to consider Meeting of 

rn the course which was to be pursued. The Earls Jj^t^""** 
Northampton and ■ Suffolk appeared for the lady, p«tUe. 
whilst her husband was represented by the Earl of 
Southampton and Lord Enollys.* It was found that 
Essex was determined to admit of no assertion which 
would throw any obstacle in the way of his own re- 
marriage; BixA both Suffolk and Northampton knew 
that they could not prove their case without his consent. 
Th^ were consequently compelled to allow that, though 
the Earl was incapable of being the husband of his 
present wife, there was nothing to prevent him marrying 
another. Acc<»tiingly, the way having been thus 

* Lord EnoUjB wu mftmed to & third daughter of the End of SnfRiIk. 
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CH.XL smoothed, a CommiMion waa issaed on the 16th for the 
1613. trial of the case, to Archbishop Abbot, Bishops King, 
Andrewes, and Neile, Sir Thomas Pany, and Sir Julius 
Csesar, together with the civilians, Sir Daniel Dan, Sir 
rion to John Bfennet, and Doctors James and Edwards. 
^•"^ As the case* proceeded the Howards found that they 

were likely to meet with aa unexpected obstacle in the 
unyielding conscientiousness of the Archbbhop. Sup- 
ported as they were by the King, they had met with 
willing instruments in some of the Commissioners, 
especially in Bishop Neile and Sir Daniel Dun. But 
the more Abbot heard of the evidence the less he was 
satisfied with the part which he was expected to play. 
With incredible efirontery, Lady Essex allowed her 
compel to argue that her husband was bewitched, though 
we may be sure that she took care that Doctor Forman's 
■AbiHJt'i name was not mentioned in court. Abbot had grave 
diuKiis- doubts concerning the probability of such effects brang 
f"?"*" produced by witchcraft, and these doubts were shared 
Coanteu'i by the more respectable members of the Commission, 
ewe. and, as it appeared, even by the lawyers who pleaded on 
behalf of the lady. He was still nkore strucE with the 
manner in which the proceedings were hurried over, and 
with the apparent shrinking on the part of Lady Essex's 
counsel from entering into the particulars of the case. 
Nor did it escape him that, even if the alleged &cts 
were true, such a precedent would open a wide field for 
future evil, and that the proceedings of the Commissioners 
would be quoted by every couple who happened to be 
without children, and who were anxious to obtain a 
divorce by means of coUusive proceedings. 

After some time had been spent in hearing the evidence 
which was produced, and in listening to the arguments 
of the lawyers on either side, it was found that the 
Commissioners w^« eoually divided in opinion.f Abbot, 
who knew that the King was bent upon obtaining a 

• arf« TViaU, ii. 786. 

t Chunberlwii to Carleton, Aug. 1, 1613 (Court and Timet, !. S60). In 
tiiis lett«r iova CommiBMonera onlj tue mentioDed m proaooncitipr against the 
nullity. Doctor James, howerer, though probably absent at that stage of 
the proceedinga, would hare joined them if they had actually come to a 
■vote. 
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declaration in fevour of a divorce, took an opportunity Oh. XI. 
of an interview with him to press him to release him leig. 
from his ungrateful task. James seemed much afiFected 
by the arguments which he used, and showed no signs 
of being disr^eased with him for the course which he 
had takai. But after the Archbishop had left him, and 
be was once more in the hands of Rochester and the 
Howards, he was again induced to take up their cause 
more warmly. The equal division of the members of The 
the Commission gave him an excuse of adding to their 2^"^"/ 
number, and he allowed himself to take the unjustifiable miuionen 
step of appointing Bishops Bilson and Buckeridge, who "»'=re**^ 
could only be regarded in the light of partisans, to sit 
amongst the judges. 

Abbot detenmned to write a letter to the Ejng. It Abbot"* 
was a great opportunity, and if he had been content to I^*^^ 
set down the arguments which he was prepared to main- 
tain when his opinion was asked amongst the other Com- 
miaaioners,* he would at least have left on record an 
ojuuiswerable defence of the course which he had taken, 
even if he had &iled in producing imy lasting effect upon 
the mind of James. But, unfortunately, the Archbishop 
had an unlucky knack of committing blunders, when it 
would seem that he could hardly have avoided taking the 
right step. Incredible as it appears, he contrived, in the 
letter w^ch he wrote, to omit the slightest mention of 
any one of the points upon which the strength of his case 
rested, and to substitute for them a number of most 
questionable propositions. To the deficiency of evidence, 
and to the danger of the precedent, he did not even make 
a passing allusion. But he argued at some length that 
there was no express statement in Scripture bearing upon 
this case, and that although it was perfectiy possible that 
tiie effects attributed to witchcraft might have been pro- 
duced by that means in the times of darkness and of 
Popish superstition, yet that it was impossible that the 
devil diould be possessed of such power where the light 
of the Gio^l was shining. He had not heard that either 
ix>rd or Lady Essex had taken measures against the 
supposed witchcraft, either by applying themselves to 

* In tbe speecli piepoied, bnt nerer delivered. Sate THah, iL 846. 
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CH.XI. prayer and festing, or by using medical remedies. He 
leis. concluded by appending to his letter a string of totally 
irrelevant quotations from the works of celebrated 
Protestant divines.* 
AoKTEr It can hardly be a matter for astooiBhment that James 
of JuuM. refused to admit such reasoning as this. In the answer 
which he wrote,t he had evidently the better of the 
Archbishop, at least so &r as the grounds were concerned 
upon which Abbot bad based his reasoning. But he was 
not content with demonstrating that the arguments iised 
in the letter were untenable. Proud of his own logic, 
he called upon Abbot to withdraw such insufficient 
reasonings, and to rest his laith for the fiiture upon the 
unerring judgment of a Sovereign who was not without 
some skill in divinity, and who was undoubtedly impartial 
in the present case. 
TheCom. Abbot did not take the advice thus tendered to him. 
When the day came for pronouncing the decision of the 
Conmiissionera, the votes of the new members made it no 
longer doubtful which way that decision would be given. 
On the 25th of September there were seven votes given, 
in favour of the divorce, against which the Archbishop, 
with four others, protested in vain.J In order to pre- 
vent the arguments of the protesters from being heard, 
an express order was brought from the King that the 
Commissioners should content themselves with giving 
their decision without adding the reasons by which they 
were influenced.§ 

Of the conduct of James, it is difficult to speak with 
patience. He acted as a mere partisan throughout the 
whole afiair, and it was never doubted that his influence 
contributed materially to the result. Nothing could well 
have been more prejudicial to the interests of justice than 
his meddling interference at every step, which did even 
more harm than the appointment of the additional 

• suae TruOt, ii. 7ft4. 

t State Truth, \\. 798, 860. 

X Bi8hqwBilB0ii,AndMwe8,Neile, and Buckeridg^, with Sir JuIiiuCnaar, 
Sir Thomaa Pany, and Sb Daniel Duu^ vera in the majorit;. The tmnori^ 
WM composed oi the Archbishop, Bishop King, with Doctors Edwazds, 
James, aod Benuet. 

g Chambeilain to Culeton, Oct. 14, 1613. Cwrt and Iimt$, i 276. 
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members. Yet it may reasonably be doubted whether he ' Ch.:xi. 
was conscious of doing anything which bore even the re- leis. 
semblflnce of an error. He was thrown abnoat entirely 
amongst men whose interests led them to influence him 
in one direction, and, utterly unprotected as he waa by 
any real knowledge of what justice was, he probably 
looked with complacency upon an act which, at all events, 
freed two wretched persons from a life of misery, and 
was hardly inclined to investigate closely the evidence 
upon which the opinion which he fonned ^as based, or to 
be debarred from doing what he &ncied to be right by 
any regard to the iuture consequences of his actions. 
That it was improper for a Sovereign to meddle with the 
proceedings of a court once constituted, was an idea which 
certainly never entered into his head. 

There was one man who took part in these proceed- ■">* ** 
ings whose character for truthfulness and honesty of ■*"^*'* 
purpose is of far greater importance than that of James. 
Before the commencement of the sittings of the Com- 
mission, Andrewes had pronounced an opinion unfavour- 
able to the divorce; and yet, soon after he had taken his 
seat^ he changed his view of the case, and steadily 
adhered to the opinion of the majority. Saspicions 
could not £ul to arise that he bad given way be&re the 
influence of the Court, and these suspicions derived 
some importance from the &ct that he made no use of 
his intimate knowledge of the canon law, but, with rare 
exceptions, remained silent during the whole course of 
the proceedings. All that can be said Is, that against 
such a man it is impossible to receive anything short of 
direct evidence, and that it is better to suppose that he 
was, by some process of reasoning with which we are 
unacquainted, satisfied with the evidence adduced, 
though he must have felt that there was that in the 
conduct of Lady Essex which prevented him from 
regarding the result of the trial with any degree of 
satisfaction.* 

For four months the trial had formed the general Uwwi- 
tojrie of conversation wherever men met togetiier in dw^^^^' 

• In the Hm-1. MS. 88, fol. 416, is a paper drawn ira by Dr. Don, whicti 
«iU gire all diat was to M teii hj those who weie in aTOnr of the diTone. 
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Ch. XI. public or in private. The efironteiy of the Countess, 
iei8. the shameless meddling of the King and of his courtiera, 
of the the truckling subserviency of Neile and his supporters, 
Sroiwt 'w^®™ discussed witli a remarkable unanimity of abhor- 
ont the rence in every comer of the land. In the whole course 
**'""''' of James's misgovemment, nothing had as yet occurred 
which had exposed him to such well-deserved unpopu- 
larity. The sober stood aghast at his disregard for the 
decencies of life, whilst the light-hearted laughed at the 
easy credulity with which he took for granted all the 
tales of a profligate woman. It may be doubted whether 
his rupture with the House of Commons contributed so 
much to widen the breach between himself and his 
subjects as his conduct on this occasion. 
Generii The bitterest shafts of ridicule, however, were reserved 

^dSuw* ^*^ Bilson. Better things were expected of his known 
m( the con- talents and learning; and those who thought it only 
BiL»n[ natural that men like Neile should wallow in the mire 
for the sake of Court favour, were ill-pleased to see the 
Bishop of Winchester following his unworthy example. 
Bilson himself was not ill-satisfied with what he had 
done, and was gratified by the honour of kn^hthood 
which was conferred by toe King upon his son. He 
was not long in discovering the unpopulari^ which he 
had incurred. His son was immediately nicknamed, by 
some wag, Sir Nullity Bilson, ajid the appellation stuck 
to the unfortunate man for the remainder of his life. 
His own son-in-law refused to live in his house, because 
he could not endure the jeers of his companions, who 
used to remind him that he only held his wife on the 
Bishop's sufferance, who would be able at any time to 
declare that his marriage was a nullity. * 
Popntarity Abbot's conduct throughout the whole affair, on the 
of Abbou other hand, made him the most popular man in England. 
The country was delighted to find that in that corrupt 
Court there waa at least one who could hold his ground 
in opposition to the King's wishes, when a matter of 
conscience was at stake. 

When the long expected sentence was pronounced. 
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Lady Frances Howard, now no longer Countess of Essex, Ch.XI. 
was once more fi-ee from the bonds mider which she had leis. 
wiithed so long. The prize for which she had played sir 
the desperate game, and for the sake of which she had ^^" 
thrown away sJl feminine modesty, was within her reach 
at last; the man for whose sake she had braved the 
scorn of the world, and had submitted to make her. name 
the subject of unseemly jests, was now ready to make 
her his wife. But even those whose sense of her de- 
gradation was the deepest had foiled to measure the tull 
extent of her guilt. They did not know that, whilst she 
was receiving the congratulations of all who believed 
that her smile would light them on the road to wealth 
and honour, she was canying about with her the 
consciousness that in an instant the edifice of her 
fortunes might crumble into dust, EUid that she was 
liable at any moment to be dragged off from the bright 
scenes which she loved too well, to take her place in the 
felon's dock as a murderess. 

The story of the tragedy, in which the proud beauty 
enacted so fearful a part, wUl in all probability never be 
known in all its details with anything approaching to 
certiunty. The evidence upon which it rests has only 
reached us in a mutilated state, and even that which is 
in our hands is in such an unsatis&ctory condition 
that it is impossible to come to any definite conclusion 
on the greater part of the questions which may be 
raised. But amidst all these uncertainties one feet 
stands out too clearly to be explained away. The guilt 
of Lady Essex is proved by evidence of which no reason- 
able donbt can, by any possibility, be entertained. 

Amongst those who nad attached themselves to the ^™;- 
rising fortunes of the fevourite was Sir Thomas Over- n^'ion""" 
bury, a young man of considerable talents, and, as his "Jii*"" 
published writings prove, not without some nobleness of ^ 
character. He was not long in obtaining an ascendancy 
over the inferior mind of Rochester, who submitted to 
be instructed by him in the wiles by which he hoped to 
make good his footing at court.* It is difficult to say 

* The DAture of dis nlatioiu which existed hetween tlie two men camea 
out Btnmglj in the letters printed in Appendix IV. 
VOL. U. H 
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O^'^^- how fer Overbury was actuated by any feeling higher 
1613. than a desire for personal aggrandisement. It was pro- 
bably through his means that Rochester adopted N'eviUe 
as his candidate for the Secretaiyahip, but it is difficult 
to determine whether, in maMng the selection, he had 
any thought of the political principles which were in- 
volved in the choice. The position in which he was 
E laced was not one to develope whatever virtues he may 
ave originally possessed. Even if he had not been 
naturally of a self-satisfied and overbearing disposition, 
he could hardly have continued ibr any length of time 
to supply Rochester's deficiencies without contracting a 
habit of treating him with an arrogance which would, 
Hitoppo- sooner or later, become intolerable. The inevitable 
ji^]^M° breach was only hastened by the efibrts which he made 
tei'ipro- to deter his patron from the ill-advised course which 
,rith'(^ lis was pursuing with regard to Lady Essex. As 
^^ » it is certMn • that in earlier times he had assisted 
Em^ Rochester to compose the letters with which he courted 
that lady, it is difficult to explain the abhorrence with 
which he regarded the proposed marriage. It is possible 
that whilst he was ready to wink at an adulterous con- 
nection with another man's wife, he was startled by a 
proposal which would result in making a marriage 
possible, and which would bring with it a reconciliation 
between hia patron and the Howards. If it had been 
through his influence that Rochester had placed himself 
in decided opposition to the powerful Earls of Suffolk 
and Northampton, he may well have dreaded lest he 
should be the first to fall a sacrifice as soon as a recon- 
ciliation with them was effected. But however this 
may have been, it is certain that he employed all his 
energies in deterring Rochester fi\)m the step which he 
was about to take, and that he let no opportunity slip 
of blackening the character of the lady upon whom his 
patron had set his affections. 

As the time drew on for instituting the proceedings 
foi; the purpose of procuring the divorce, Overbury's 
language became more than ever annoying to Rochester, 

* Thia could not be belieTsd on uiTthing short of Ua own oTidence. 
Onthaij to Rochester, Wmta. iii. 178. 
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nho was by no means inclined to give way to his fol- Cg. XL 
bwer'a instructions, coupled as they were by insinuations leia 
that tie owed all his advancement to his assistance.* 
Even if Overbury knew no more than what was soon to 
be laid before the Coimnissioners, his behaviour was 
likely to lead to a rupture. It is, however, difficult to 
avoid the conclusion tnat he had heard something which 
woiild enable him to put a stop to the divorce if he 
pleased. Rochester was not the man to keep a secret, and 
if he had only told Overbury, in a moment of confi- 
dential intercourse, one half of the stories which he 
must himself have heard fi-om Lady Essex, of the way 
in which she had treated her husband, he must have 
kDOwn that he had entrusted him with a secret wMch, 
if he shoiild determine to reveal it, would make it im- 
pos^ble for the most subservient judges to pronounce in 
fevour of the (ivorce.f 

If this conjecture be correct, it becomes at once intel- 1^^?^^ 
ligiUe why aU who looked hopefully for a sentence of orerbnrj'i 
divorce should be anxious to get Overbury out of the '°??^" 
way, at least till the proceedings were at an end. It chwier. 
was not long before a golden opportunity presented 
itself of accomplishing their purpose. Some one or 
another told James that it was commonly reported 
that, whilst Rochester ruled the King, Overbury ruled 
Rochester. Upon hearing this James, who looked with 
jealousy upon uie man who had defeated his intention of 
keeping the favourite altogether in hia own hands, 
determined to prove his independence. He accordingly He peo- 
directed Abbot to suggest to Overbury, as from himself, f^*" 
the propriety of his accepting a dmlomatic appointment dipiomaLic 
upon the Continent. Overbury had no wish to leave ™'^t''"" 
uigland, where he knew that tne road to advancement 
lay. He therefore requested Rochester to do what he 
could to save him from this banishment. From the un- 
certain evidence which we possess, it is difficult to make 



' Peyton's Eiumnation, StaU TViab, ii. 978. 

t Thu seems s inach more probable eiplanAtion thiu) tliat Overburj was 
wqnUDted with some secret which would rain Rochester, such aa his 
"ipposed complicity in the imaginatr muider of Prince Henij, of which nob 
* ibdow of proof haa erei been adduced. 
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Cg- XI. out precisely what Rochester's conduct was.* It is 

1613. possible that at first he had been ready to assent to the 

expatriation of Overbury, but that when he discovered 

how unwilling he was to leave the country, he changed 

his plan, and encouraged him in resisting the King's 

wishes, foreseeing that he would be committed to prison 

in consequence. An imprisonment of a few months 

would keep his mouth shut till the proceedings were 

over, and it is not unlikely that Rochester may have 

looked with fevour upon a course which would enable him 

to retain the services of Overbury, whilst he would 

secure his attachment more completely by appearing in 

the light of his liberator. 

OrtfbniT The King was not to be bafiied in this manner. He 

i^^iJJ* sent Ellesmere and Pembroke to Overbury, with a formal 

"■1 ". offer of the appointment. As soon as Overbury per- 

MThT'** ceived that excuses were of no avail, he boldly refused 

Toirer. to comply, and added that neither in law or justice could 

he be compelled to leave his country. James was, of 

course, enraged with what he considered to be an insolent 

reply, and called upon the Council to vindicate his 

honour. They immediately summoned Overbury before 

them, and committed him to the Tower for contempt of 

the King's commands.f 

In giving his assent to Overbury's imprisonment, 
Rochester was, no doubt, acting in concert with North- 
ampton. As &r as we can arrive at any probable 
conclusion as to their intentions, there is no reason to 
suppose that they meant anything more than to get bim 

" The want of evidence ii here felt the more, u tie two reports of tie 
trial of the Ear) of Somerset differ in * material point In one Somerset 
(which wu the title which was sfterwanlB conferred upon Sochester) ie n~ 
presented a« UTiugthat Overbuiy Bsked him to take upon himself the refusal of 
the embaSBj; in the other, aa acknowledging that he hindered OreTfourv on pur- 
pose to procure his imprisomnent (AmoSj Great Oyer of Pouatmg, 106, 161), 
UTerbuif's own letters, ae well as the evidence given at the trisl, corroborste 
the latter statement ; but Sir D. Dig™ gave evidence that Overbury once 
told hirathat he meant to undertake the emplo^ent, hut that he sftetwuda 
sect him a message that he had changed nie miud (Amos, 83). ,1 fa&Te 
attempted to give an explanation which finds room for both statements, but 
of course it is nothing more than a mere conjecture. Compare Wotton*B 
letter to Sir Edmond Bacon, April 22, 1613.— firiw. Wtdt. 

t Chambeilain to CarletoD, April 29, 1613, S. P. Dom. Ixxii. 1%. The 
dat« of the committal wu the Slat of April. 
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out of the way for a time.* Orders were giTen that he Ch. xi. 
should hav« no communication with anyone beyond the "laiaT" 
limits of hia prison ; and, though lus health was filing, 
he was not permitted to have a servant with him. So 
strictly were theae orders interpreted by Sir William 
Waad, the Lieutenant of the Tower, that although 
Kocheater sent every day to inquire after the hedth of 
the prisoner, the bearers of the messages were never 
allowed to see him, or even to deliver a letter which, 
on one occasion, th^ had brought with them. 

This was not what was intend^. If Overbury should be sirO. 
released without feeling a sense of obligation to Rochester, ^^Jg^ 
the first thing he would do upon leaving the Tower would Ueoteiuoi 
be to disclose the secrets which he was bo anxious to To!i!^in 
keep from the public ear. Waad must therefore be ihepiue 
pemoved,f It was not difficult to trump np charges ^^^' 
against him. He was accused of carelessness in guard- 
ing his prisoners, and especially of allowing too much 
Uberty to Overbuiy. He had also permitted the Lady 
Arabella to have the use of a key, which might, as it was 
allied, prove serviceable to her if she had any design 
of effecting her escape.J -A. successor was found in 
Sir GierTOse Helwys, who was likely to be more com- 
plaisant. 

It is plain, that Helwys, upon his appointment, entered ^^*^, 
into some kind of compact with Kocnester and North- with bo- 
ampbMi. Of its nature there is no sufficient evidence ^^^, 
Bat it is probaUe that he did not go &rther than to agree ampton. 

■ Db. Amoa tbinks Hutt on the whole it is pwbftble Hiat Rochester wu 
nmocciDt of the crime imputed to him. It would be needless to repeat the 
ugaiiienta which will be found in bis work (see e8;^ciall7 pp, 349-366). It 
Buj-, however, be added that it it unlikelj that, if Rocheater u)d North- 
ampton h^d determined oq poisoning Overburjithejwouldhavehadhim com- 
mitted to the Tower. Poison could bare been administered far more easUr in 
Kodeater's own bouse, and even if tbej could foresee that thoj would be 
aUe to sabatitute a dependent of their own for Waad, their doin^; ao would 
odIj be lilcelj to di»w attention to their proceedings. The strongest part of 
the evidence in favour of Rochester will be fouiid in the progress of ih» 



I I need not remind the reader that this explanation is purely coniectuHi]. 
Of coune the ordinary explanation is that Waad was not likely to be com- 
[dxiauit enou^ to overlook the murder. 

I Waad'a account of bis dismissal, Sept 1616, 8. P. Dom, IxxzL 64 f 
Somoset'B speech, Amos, 100. 
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Ch. XI. to take care that their letters reached Qverbury, whilst 
161S. he would be at hand to aupply whatever comments 
might be required, without allowing any suspicion to 
arise that he was acting from other motives than those 
of kindness to an unfortunate prisoner.* 
Feeling. Whilst the confederates were calmly embarkiiig in this 
^^^ scheme, there vras one person who was not content with 
towud* such half measures. To Lady Essex the language which 
orerbiuy. Qyerbury had used was not merely a danger agMnst 
the recurrence of which it might be necessary to take 
precautions, it was an intolerable insult, which cried 
aloud for vengeance.f With the same fixity of purpose 
with which she had for three years pursued the object 
which she bad in view, she determined that Overbury 
should die before he left the Tower. She had already, 
whilst he was still at liberty, attempted in vain to induce 
a man who had a quarrel with him to waylay him and 
assassinate him.J She now resolved to accomplish her 
design by means of poison. Mrs. Turner was at hand 
to give her every information on the subject of the drugs 
which it would be necessary to use. Everything, how- 
ever, depended upon the character of the man to whom 
was assigned tfae office of taking the immediate charge 
8be pro- of the prisoner. Lady Essex's choice fell upon Richard 
— ~ "- "Weston, who had for many years been a servant of Mrs. 
Turner, and who had lately been employed in carrying 

messages between the Countess and her lover. She 

keeper. accordingly used faer interest with Sir Thomas Monson,§ 

* This coDJecture seems h> dariTB tome stKogth from the letters in 
Appendix IV. 

f A difficulty certwoly occurs here. Is it likely tiiat Lady Emex, who 
was preparine (or a marriage with Kochester, and who had perhaps already 
committed adultery with him, would not have informed her lover of her 
intentioD P It is not h difficulty to be lightly disposed of, but it muEt be 
remembered that Sir David Wood had already offered to murder Overbury 
if Lady Essex could obtsin Kochester'a promise to obtain pardon for hini. 
"When he came agun, she told him that it could not be (Amos, 87^. Either 
Lady Essex had been afraid to speak to Rocheater on the subject, or he 
had refused to consent, or, if consenting, he had refused to compromise 
himseli In any of the three cases, ^e would avoid making him her confidant 
on such a subject in future. 

t Examination of Sir David Wood, Oct 21, 1616, 8. P. Dom. Ixxxii. 84. 

4 Here again, why shoujd Monson have been employed if Helwys had 
been appointed with the expresa purpose of poisonmg Orerbniy P Surely 
Helwjs would at once have been bud to employ Weston. 
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the Master of the Armouiy at the Tower, who, in turn, Cn. XI. 
persuaded Helwys to admit Weston as one of the leig. 
teepera, and to give him the immediate charge of 
Overbury. 

Weston had not been long in charge of the prisoner, R«qniiw 
irfien he was summoned by Mrs. Turner to attend upon ^^^ "* 
Lady Essex at Whitehall. As soon as he was admitted bim. 
into her presence, she told him that a small bottle would 
be seDt to him, the contents of which were to be given 
to Overbury. This bottle she had obtained from an 
apothecary named Franklin. At the same time she 
warned hun not to taste any of the Uquid himself. She 
added, that if he acted according to her orders, he should 
be well rewarded. 

Soon after this conversation, Weston received the weiton 
poison. As he was on his way with it to Overbury's Sdi^t*^ 
lodgings, with the intention of mixing it with the soup 
which was to be sent up to him, he met the Lieutenant, 
and supposing him to be aware of what was going on, 
showed him the bottle, and asked him if he should ^ve 
it to Overbury then. Helwys, as soon as he discovered 
what the keeper's meaning was, persuaded him to desist 
from the wicked action which hewas intending to commit. 
Weaton put the bottle aside, and the next day emptied 
it into the gutter.* 

Unhappily for himself and the other instruments in Thtj do 
this abominable plot, Helwys had not the moral courage J^ ^^ 
to denounce the culprit. Unless he could obtain credit 
for his tale, such a step would be certain ruin to himself, 
•nd he could not know how fitr the Countess's secret was 
shared by the powerful members of her family. Even if 
th^ were themselves innocent, they would undoubtedly 
be able to do many ill oflScea to him, if by his means the 
shsme of Lady Essex were pubhshed to the world. 

He therefore thought it better to hush the matter up 

• Weston'e ExaminatiOT, Oct 1. Helwys to the Kioa, Sept 10, 1616. 
NuntivB of Heb>78'8 execution (Araoi, 178, 186, 213). Helwys and.Westou 
tgne in sll importitnt psrticulora, and the way in which WestoD's coofesuon 
ntfcaced out of him.makes thin agreement valuable, as it showB that there 
U been no coUuaion between the two. Beaides, b it likely that OTerbiuy 
mnld hxre lired if the poison bad been really given nim so long pre- 
linulyP 
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Ch. XI. than to attempt to bring the powerful crimimJi to justice. 
K(13, However much the information may have shocked him 
at first, he aoon grew to view it merely as it affected his 
own position. Even whilst he was arguing with Weston, 
upon Weston's telling him that he should have to admi- 
nister the poison sooner op later, he allowed himself to 
reply, that it might be done provided that he knew 
nothing of it. It was finally agreed that Weston should 
inform Lady Essex that the poison had been given, and 
should describe the supposed effects of it upon the health 
of the prisoner. 
otCTbntj'i Weston had the less difficulty in doing this, as Over- 
(Qffen bury was in reality &r from well. He was ailing when 
frwo hii he first entered the Tower,* and the sudden disappoint- 
mBD^'^ ment of his hopes had worked upon his mind. Every 
day which passed without bringing an order for his 
release increased his despondency. Whilst he was in 
this state, he suggested to Rochester that he should 
procure him an emetic, in order that, as soon as he heard 
that he had taken it, he might attempt to work upon the 
King's compassion by representing him as suffering from 
the effects of his confinement. Such treatment was not 
likely to improve his health. We may well believe that 
Rochester did not press the Bang very urgently to 
liberate the prisoner, even if fae mentioned the sutgect 
to him at all. James consented to allow Overbury to 
receive the visits of a physician, but he was too much 
incensed at hia presumption to give any heed to his 
request for ireedom.f 
I*d7 Whether the course of the unhappy man's disease was 

Sm^'w assisted by poison is a question to which it is impossible 

attempt!. 

* That there wu ftome tnitii in the gt«temeiit which he made of his ill- 
health, in order to excuse fainuelf from beinc sent abroad, is ghowD hy the 
first letter in Appendix IV. Still he wu to ill appeamicea a healthy man at 
that time. 

t Rocheaterto Craig'. N^orthamptoa to Helwys (Amos, 166), Mr. Amoa 
remarkB that these papers show that Hochester was willinr that Orerbiuy 
should be visited b; a phTBician. Sir R. Killigrew's letter in the Appendix 

Cvveflbeycoid doubt that Rochester saked him for an emetic for hiniself. A 
ter letter of Lidcote's proves that Rochester aeut other medicines to Orer- 
harj. It is, tosajthelesBt of it, extfemely improhable that, if he intended to 
poison Overburj, he would bring suspicion upon himself, hy sending him 
harmless medidnee at the aame time. Ilie same remuk applies to the aending 
of the tarUi, &c.j aftenrsids mentioned. 
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to give more than a very uncert^ answer. Amidst Ca. XL 
omtradictory evidence and conflicting probabilities, all iei3. 
that can be made out is, that Lady Essex did not desist 
from her design. Rochester was in the habit of sending 
tarts, jellies, and wine to the prisoner, by means of which 
he contrived to smuggle in the letters which he addressed 
to him. Lady Essex, if we are to believe a story which 
both she and Helwys afterwards admitted to be true, 
took advantage of this to mix poison with the food 
which was thus conveyed to him. This, however, as 
Helwys stated, was never allowed to reach the prisoner. 
It cannot however be proved whether Hie food thus pro- 
vided WBS in reality xept back or no, excepting in so 
&r that it is highly improbable that it shoula have 
reached him, and ttuit he should, after partaking of it, 
have continued to live. There are even strong grounds 
for suspecting that no poison was ever put into the tarts 
at all. What is certain is, that Overbury* grew gradually 

* The letter ptiDted in Appendix IV., No. 33, wm lued at the time ta 

EDTe the poisomng of the tula, &c., sjid, togeUiei with the ftdmiBOOiii of 
elwya eod Lady Essex, it certainly givw atrong reaaona for au^idoiL The 
inte>pnt«tioa then f^ven was that the word 'letten' in it aigniSed 'poison.' 
Bat an there not reasons which make this iDterpretatdon, to as; the least of 
it, very doubtftil f The writer sends a tart hi be changed ' in the place of 
his that is now come.' Thia is not very clear. Doea it mean that Overbury 
had Tstumed one P Poamhlj. She then promises to send a tart at four, and 
eonteiuplatea the possibility of Overbury s sending the tart and jellv and 
wine to the Lieutenant's wife, and wama her not to eat the tart ana jelly 
becanae there are ' lettera ' in them. Does it seem likely that when Weatcni 
was at hand, and, as ahe believed, sdll fiuthfiil to her, she would poison 
jelliea and tuts which she was uncertain whether Orerbury would ever 
toodi ? If we lead this in the light of Overhuiy's letter, printed in 
Aj^tendix IV., Ko. 6, the difficulty becomes atill greater, for we then aee 
that Orerbnry made a practice of sending the jelly, &c, back to the Lieu- 
tenant, which Lady Ewez appeais to hare known. If Lady Essex really 
Kwant 'lettera' when she wrote the word, tJl becomes clear. Helwya 
ma^ afterwards have stated that 'letters' meant 'poison' in mere despe- 
ntioa, and when the lady confessed the same, she knew that her case 
was despeiste, and had probably meant to plead guil^. When, therefore, 
the examiners came to question her as to whether Helwya's statement was 
tne, she may have allowed it in order to be ^uit of them, knowiog well that 
it would not do her much harm, as the evidence against her was strong' 
noagh already. It must not be forgotten that ahe afterwards retracted 
Bome statements made in Uie lost confession, in which she first staled that 
' letters ' meant poison (Baoon's Works, ed. Montagu, vi. 234, and in the con- 
fEwiou in Appenoix IV'.24t, and that if the second report of the trial be correct 
ike had oniy said that ' sne meant, perhaps, poison' (Amoa, 14S). It seems 
toms iquch more probable that the tarta went backwards and forwards aa 
media of a oonespondmce, and that Helwya inTentad the theory of ths 
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Cg. XI. worse. In writing to Rochester, he became more and 
161S. more importunate. Rochester seems to have represented 
to him that Suffolk was an obstacle to his release. He 
accordingly wrote to Suffolk, protesting that if he re- 
gained his liberty he would use all his influence with his 
patron in favour of Suffolk. About the same time 
Overbury wrote to Northampton, assming him that he 
had never spoken dishonourably of Lady Essex, and 
promising to abstMQ from all reflections upon her for tiie 
future. 
Proctdd- From the stray fragments which have reached us of 
bSibrm Overbury's correspondence, it aeems as if both Rochester 
•od North- and Northampton were still encoura^ng him in the 
•mpton. belief that they were straining every nerve for his de- 
livery, and that Helwya was acting as their agent in 
bringing him to a sense of the obligations which he was 
supposed to be under to them. That Northampton, at 
least, received with pleasure the news of Overbury's 
illness and probable death, there can be no doubt; but 
there is no evidence to prove that he was aware oif his 
niece's proceedings, though, on the other hand, there is 
no proof that he was kept in ignorance of them ; • and 
Mrs. Turner certainly stated shortly before her execution 
that he was as deeply involved in guilt as any of the 
rest. 

At last Lady Essex could bear die suspense no longer. 

poison, in order to conceal his breach of tnwt in pennittinR it to go on 

tbrough hia hands, and to magnify hU own merits in stopping the poison 
firom smving. 

Tbe warrant in Ap[>endiz IV., No. 26, shows that Someteet was anxious 
Overbmy should be -deited by othen besides the physician. 

• Here, again, the two reports of the trial are very perpleiing. In the 
printed trial Northampton's letter to Rochester is quoted thus ; ' I cannot 
deliver with what caution and discretion the Lieutenant hath iindeitalcen 
Overhury. But for his conclusion I do and aver will love him betlar; 
which was this, that either Overbuiy shall recover, and do good offices 
betwixt my Lord of Suffolk and you ... or else, that he shall not recover at 
all, which he thinks the most sum and happy change of all ' (Amos, 26). 
In the other report the important words are ; ' Overbuiy may recover, if 
you find him sllered to do you better services ; but the best is not to sufier 
nim to recover' (Amos, 141). In quotatjons from written documents, the 
printed report seems to me to be the better authority, wherever they are not 
mtentionally garbled. Doee not all the constant conespondence with 
Overbury look as if it was expected that he would be fi^some dayP Of 
what use wsa all this trouble if it was intended to poison him P Letter 22, 
in the Appendix, doea not appeal to be written by one confedento to aikotheit 
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Whatever may have been the cause of Overbury'a illness, 
he was at last not without hopes of recovery.* She was 
tired of Weston and his protestation that he had done all 
in his power, and had given enough to Overbury to poison 
twen^ men. She found that a French apothecary named 
Lobell attended upon Overbury in the absence of the 
King's physician, Dr. Mayeme. If we can venture to 
rest anything upon the uncertain evidence before us, we 
may come to the conclusion that an assistant of Lobell's 
TO8 bribed to adminiater the febd drug. On the 14th of 
September, he succeeded in accomplishing his purpose by 
means of an injection. On the following day the prisoner 
died, the unhappy victim of a woman's vengeance,. KUs 
death toofc place only ten days before the judgment was 
delivered by the Commissioners in the case of the divorce, 
by which his murderess received the prize which she had 
stooped so low to win.f 

* Appendix IIL, No. 33. There is no d&to, bnt it most b« subsequent to 
ie letter to Sufiolk of tbe 24th of Aagust 

t Mr. Amoa's book ie too well known to make it neceasur for me to refer 
to mrthing' more tbim the leading points of the evidence. He suffgeets that 
Lobell nutj bnve been the poisoner, and aeeka to connect this with his Bup- 
poNtion Uiat t^he King may hare been at the bottom of the crime, though he 
■ipposes that Ladf Bseex may hare also formed an independent plot 
•liiuigt Orerbuiy (pp. 162, 494). Dr. Rimbault, the editor of Overbury's 
WoAa, soes fiirther, and boldly statM that Lobell administered the fatal 
djrter (Z4/« o^ Overbiay, prefaced to his Workfl, p. liii.). Of this there is no 
utiifkctotj evidence whatever. Weston stated in his examination of the 
Ijt of October 1616 (Amoa, 180), that Helwje ordered ' that none should 
coDie . . . but the former apotiiecuy,' i.e. Lobell, . . . ' or hia man, and 
tliat no other came at anvdme, or gave any clyster to Sir Thomas Overbury,* 
ad on the 6th of October (Amoa, 1&2\ that < little before his death, and, 
■■ ha taketh it two or three days, Overbury received a clyster given bun by 
Pial de Lobell.' The clyster by which death was caused was not adminia- 
IrhI two or three days before, but the very day before the death of Overbury. 
The only evidence of any kind agninst Lobell is derived from Itiders 
tuminBtien (Amoa, 168). From this it appears that Rider met Lobell in 
ttetober 1816, and talked to him of the rumours of Overbuiy's having been 
luadered. l^obell asaerted that he died of consumption, and that the clystor 
vUch was said to have caused his death was preecribed by Mayeme, ' and 
tiul his son had made it according to his direction.' A week afterwaida 
fiider met him again walking with his wife, and told him the poison was 
pvm by an apotheouy's boy, meaning by this voung LobelTs servant. 
tpoQ liiia Mie. Lobell said to her husband, ' Oh I mon man, &c.' — 'that 
n> William you sent into France.' Upon this Lobell trembled and ex- 
Ubiled Mgna of great discomposure. It does not, however, follow that he bad 
fanwn of the servant's act He knew that lua sending him away wotdd 
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himself, and Mi. Amos knows better than any one else 



innocence might well tremble at the prospect of being tned in an 
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Ch.XL It can hardly be considered to have been merely an 
1613. accidental circiirastance that these scenes of wickedoess 
Commu- and immorality in high places were cont-emporaneous 
in'oire ^*^ *^^ ^^^ ^^ * series of legal proceedings, the object 
iDM the of which was to defend the prerogative from the assaults 
■uteofthe of hostile criticism. The growing unpopularity of the 
Government made men more ready than they had hitherto 
been to inquire into the limits of its powers ; and James 
knew no other way of meeting such assaults than by 
imposing sUence upon his assaikuts. 

In the course of the preceding winter,* a couraiission 
had been issued to inquire into the abuses which were 
said to exist in the management of the navy. A similar 
inquiry had been made a few years previously, which 
had resulted in Uttle more than in the production of a 
voluminous report by Sir Robert Cotton.| In spite of 
the poverty of the Exchequer, money had always been 
forthcoming for the maintenance of the navy. If the 
ships were not in good order, it was the fault of the 
officers who were charged witli keeping them in repair, 
or of the system of management which prevailed in the 
dockyards. 

The renewal of the inquiry was felt by Nottingham as 
a personal affront offered to nim in his capacity of Lord 
. High Admiral. He was a brave man, and had won the 
honours which he enjoyed by his services, when in the 
hour of danger he had led the mariners of England 
* against the Armada, but he was not possessed of that 
energy of character, or of those administrative abilities, 

Engliib Court at the begiuniiig of the seventeenth centuiy. There ia no 
improbabUit]^ in Lobell's own account that the bo/e parents asked him to 
give him an introduction to some friends in France, wnich he did the more 
leadilv, as he knew his master used bim hnrdlj. The argument against 
Lobell acquires weight from the fact that he was not put on his briaL 
It should, nowever, tie remembered that it was tiie interest of the pnwecu- 
tdon to keep the whole history of the apothecary's bof in the background. 
He was out of England, and if it had been proved that he was Uie real 
miudeier, all the ot£er prosecutions would fall to the ground at once ; as an 
■ccesaoiy could not bo prosecuted until a verdict was obttuned agsinat tlie 
principal. I have omitted all reference to Franklyn'e evidence, u no 
weight whatever can be attached to the aaaertdona of so unblushing a liar. 

* I have been unable to find the commission amongst tlie patents. Per- 
haps, in cOQHeqnance of the appoaiUon it received it was never enrolled. It 
does not appear to have been acted upon. 

f S.F. Zkm. ili. 
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which irere alone capable of TnaVing head against the Ch. XI . 
erik which prevailed in the department over which he igig, 
presided; and, as usually happens, he was tiie last to 
perceive his own deficiencies. 

He determined, therefore, to oppose the inquiry to Oppottd 
the utmost. He directed Sir Robert Mansell, who, as ^5^ 
TreaHurer of the Navy, was equally interested with ud Hu- 
himself in frustrating the proceedings of the Commis- ""• 
Bioners, to obtain a legal opinion upon the validity of the 
Cwnmiasion under w^ch they acted. 

Upon this Mansell applied to Whitelocke, who had 
been brought into notice by his great speech on the 
impositions, as a man eminently fitted to deal with the 
l^d questions by which the prerogative was affected. Tt"? ot- 
He obtained from him, without difficulty, a paper in wSit»^ 
irhich were set down the objections to the Conmiission '°^? " 
which presented themselves to his mind. Whitelocke's tgtiiM iu 
paper has not been preserved ; but, as fiir as we can judge '^■'I'J- 
from the report of the proceedings to which he was 
^terwards subjected, he declared, at once, that the 
Commission was illegal, as it contiuned directions to the 
Commissioners to ' give order for the due punishment of 
the offenders.' Such directions, he urged, were contrarj' 
to the well known clause of Magna Charta, which pro- 
vides that no free man shall be injured in body or goods, 
except by the judgment of his peers or by the law of 
the land. 

This paper found its way into the King's hands. 
Whitelocke, however, had taken the precaution of not 
ngning his name to it, and probably had not allowed it 
to leave his chambers in his own handwriting. Although, 
therefore, he was strongly suspected of being the author 
of it, no steps were for some time taken agamst him. 

Whilst he was thus exposed to the displeasure of the White- 
King, he drew down upon himself the anger of the Lord J^"(,nt 
Chancellor, by an argument which he delivered in the 'n Chan- 
course of his professional duties. Having occasion to '**'■ 
defend a plaintiff whose adversary appealed to the 
Court of the Earl Marshal, he argued that there was 
no such Court legally in existence, and succeeded in 
convincing the Master of the Rolls, and in obtaining an 
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Ch. XL order from him by which the defendant was restrained 
1813, from carrying his cause out of Chancery. A few days 
later an attempt was made to reverse this order. As 
j^ ,j soon as the Chancellor had read it he burst out into an 
invective agwnst Whitelocke. It was in vain that the 
sturdy lawyer stood his ground, and proceeded to quote 
the precedents and Acts of Parliament upon which he 
rested the conclusion to which he had come. EUesmere 
only inveighed the more bitterly against him and the 
other lawyers who troubled themselves about questions 
concerning the prerogative. He told him that he himself 
knew nouiing about the precedents to which he had 
referred. The question was too great for him. He 
would acquaint the King with what had passed, who 
could judge of the whole matter. 

It was to no purpose that Whitelocke protested that 
Hb ii com- he had not questioned the power of the King to grant 
S**"^" commissions under which a Marshal's Court could be 
held, but had only argued that, as a matter of 
&ct, no such commission had been issued. On the 
M«y 18. following day Ellesmere told his story to Northampton 
and Suffolk, who, as Commissioners for executing the 
office of Earl Marshal, were personally interested in the 
question. These three together yarned their complaints 
to the King, and aggravated the supposed offence by 
reminding him that Whitelocke had not only been one 
of the leaders of the opposition to the impositions in the 
late Parliament, but that he was, in all probability, the 
author of the exceptions to the Commission for the Reform 
of the Navy, which had so greatly excited his displeasure. 
James directed that the offender should be brought 
before the Council. The three lords, well satisfied 
with their success, obtained an order that very after- 
noon to summon the obnoxious lawyer to appear. 
After he had been examined, he was immediately com- 
mitted to the Pleet, where Mansell was already in 
confinement. 
MinieU About three weeks after his imprisonment, he was 

BndWhite- again summoned before the Council to answer for the con- 
l^^ed tempt which he was said to have committed, in the 
befiwe tha opinion which he had given upon the Navy CommisKon. 
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The charge against Tiini on account of his argument in Ch.xi. 
the Court of Chancery was dropped,- in all probability in jg^g 
consequence of the discovery that he was ri^t in point of conncit 
law. At the same time ManseU was c^ed upon to 'rith tWr 
answer for the part which he had taken in acting as i^^l^Tre. 
sgent between Nottingham and Whitelocke, though, to reranoo to 
aave appearances, it was given out that Nottingham's lio'liBto^ 
name had been improperly used in the affair. ^ 9*""" 

Hobart and Bacon appeared against Whitelocke. ^hmJ" 
After objecting to the unceremonious language in which Anoment 
he had spoken of a document proceeding fix»m the Crown, "'^J?^ 
they chw-ged him with making fidse statements in the 
opinion which he had given. It was not true, they said, 
that the Commissioners were empowered to inflict 
punishment themselves upon the offenders. It was 
never intended that they should do more tlian refer the 
offences to the ordinary course of justice. How fer this 
explanation was warranted by the facts, we have no 
means of judging. It is, at all events, probable that the 
words of the Commission were, at least, ambiguous on 
this point. But the Crown lawyers took care not to rest 
their argument upon a mere question of feet which, how- 
ever important to the parties themselves, would Ml to 
command any general interest. They proceeded to 
argue that, even if the &cts were as Whitelocke as- 
soied them to be, he would still have been in the 
wrong. In the first place, the officers who were sub- 
jected to the Commission were the King's own servants, 
and were therefore liable to punishment by him in his 
(apacity of master, as well as in that of sovereign. 
This, however, was not enough, they declared that 
there was nothing in Magna Charta which made it un- 
lawful for the King to issue commissions with power to 
imprison the bodies, or to seize the lands and goods of 
his Bubjects without any reference to the ordinary courts 
of law. They affirmed that, in requiring a condemnation 
by the verdict of a jury or by the law of the land. Magna 
Charta included the case ofproceedings before courts wmch 
existed in virtue of the King's prerogative for the trial 
of cases in which political questions were involved. To 
"isny this, they said, would be * to overthrow the King's 
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Cb. XI. martial power, and the authority of the Council-table, 

1618, and the force of His Majesty's proclamations, and other 

actions and directions of State and policy applied to the 

necessity of times and occasions which Ml not many 

times within the remedies of ordinary justice.' The 

same reasoning might be used to prove the illegality of 

the precautionary miprisonment which was a matter of 

necessity whenever resort could not be had, at a moment's 

notice, to the decision of a jury. 

Sabmb- As soon as these arguments were completed, Montagu, 

yrhi^' ^^^^ "P'*" Doderidge's promotion to the bench, had suc- 

locke and ceeded him as King's Serjeant, followed with charges of 

**'°**''' a similar nature against Manaell. The statements of the 

lawyers were, of course, supported by the Council itself, 

followed with charges of a similar nature against 

Mansell. There was nothing for it but submission to 

Th^Me the opinion of men with whom it was in vain to reason. 

Jiwa*ia. Both Whitelocke and Mansell acknowledged the justice of 

the censure passed upon them, and requested the lords to 

assist them in an app^ to the clemency of the King,* On 

•■Wliitelocke'B£tSeryam«&iM,3.t-40, llS-lia There JeareportinLwiBd. 

US.160,fal. IT^oftlie proceeding)!, whicb shows how much Bacoii a speech miut 
hare been corrected before it was published (Bacon's Workt, ed. Montagu, 
Tii. 281 i ChamberLaiD to Carleton, June 10, 1613, Cburt and Timet, I 341). 
"Whitelocke's Bubmission ia worth readinft, partly because it wtw cotrectedby 
Bacon, who was emious to save him from any punuhment, but still more 
because it shows, aa in the case of Selden, how Hi a thoroughlj honest num 
would g>> in renousdng the opinions which he still held. In fact, aubmi*- 
eiona of this kind were regarded as mere formalities. 

' Whereas your most humble subject bath justly and worthily been eoa- 
Tented before the Right Honourable the Lords of Your Majeaty'a ftiTy 
Council, and the principal judges of the realm, for his great etror and 
misdemeanour in his rash and unadvised deliTeir of his opinion sgaioet 
jouT Majesty's Boral Commission, a matter too hish and weigh^ for your 
subject to intermeJdle withal, and wherein he couesseth, being now better 
instructed by that he hath heard as weU from your learned counsel as hoia 
the lords and judges, that he had no just ground of exception ; which 
ofience your subject freely acknowledged before your lordships, professing 
bimself moat heartily sorrowful and penitent for the same, 

'It may, therefore, please your most excellent Majesty, of your natDral 
goodness, clemency, and princely disposition, to Touchsafe to accept from 
TOur dutiful subject this bia humtle submisaion andacknowledpment of that 
(lis oiTence, by which he bath most worthily drawn your M^ee^'s heaw 
displeasure upon him, and hereby is more afDicted in his own soul and 
conscience than he can be by any other calamity of this world. 

' lie therefore humbly prostrateUi himself at your Majeaty'a feet, for 

Jour grace and pardon ther^ ; entreating your Majesty to remove from 
im -^atyour just displeasure conceived againat him, and to accept from 
your subject this assurance and protestation in the fiuth and loyalty of a 
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the following day it was announced that the King had Oh. XI. 
accepted their submission, and both the prisoners were leia 
set at liberty. 

These proceedings are of no small importance in the Jodidai 
history of the En^ish Revolution. They drew forth a jJJiJJ^"^' 
declaration ftom the Crown lawyers, which was endorsed claimed by 
by the Privy Council, without any protest from Coke *'"'®°' 
and the other judges who were sitting by. That 
declaration went so fer as to assert that, if only it coidd 
be shown that there was some political question involved 
in the case, it was an offence even to question the 
legahty of the exercise of judicial powers by persons 
appointed by the Crown to act without the intervention of 
a jury. Such a declaration was the counterpart of the 
judgment of the Exchequer in the case of the imposi- 
nom. The Government, which had acted upon that 
judgment, had done its best to make its authority inde- 
paiaent of the votes of the House of Commons. It now 
declared its adhesion to a principle which would make it 
independent of the verdict of a jury. 

Nor was the composition of the existing courts, or of 
those which might afterwards be created, less liable to 
objection than was their total want of responsibility. 
The same men who exercised the executive authority 
sat as a judicial body in the Star Chamber, with no check 
upon their governmental prejudices, except that which 
might be afforded by the presence of a few of the 
judges who held their positions at the pleasure of the 
Crown. 

It is strtrnge that James should have flattered himself 
that he would be able to maintain himself in such a 
portion. It is still stranger that he should have imagined 

mbject that he will not onlj circimupectlj far ever herBefter aeek to avoid 
Ihe □fiending' of jour moat excellent Majeatjr, but will actuallj employ the 
iiicle endeavoun of his life to deserve admiesion to jour Majesty's favour, 



lumaia romm aibitrium Dii detleruat: nobis obedieutieB gloria 
' Yonr Majesty'! movt mbmiM; 
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Oh. XI. that he could exercise the authority which he claimed 
iei3_ through such inatruments as Rochester and the Howards. 
p«t taken There was, however, one man who took part in these 
(•y^^"! proceedings whose conduct has been a mysterv to suc- 
proceed- ceeding generations. So perfectly have Englisrunen be- 
'"«* come convinced, by the additional experience which they 

have acquired in the course of two centuries and a hal^ 
that a government which lays claim to freedom from 
responsibihty is on the high road to its own ruin, that it 
is almost impossible for us to understand how Bacon 
could have lent the support of his mighty intellect to 
such a system. To those who venerate the memory of 
the champions who, in the hour of danger, stood finnly 
round the great cause of English constitutionalism, and 
who know what is the value of the victory which was 
won at the cost of so much blood and suffering, it is hard 
to look back with calmness upon the man who put forth 
all the powers of his unrivalled genius to overthrow the 
principles upon, which the Uberties of his country repose. 
To those who do not perhaps love Bacon less, but who 
love England more, the conclusions to which so many 
investigators have come seem to be unassailable. Not 
daring to dispute the intellectual powers of the man, they 
have been driven to push to the extremeat verge of pos- 
sibility their belief in his moral turpitude, until it has 
become almost an universally accepted article of histori- 
cal belief that the great political reformer was actuated 
in the courae whidi he took by considerations drawn 
from the very basest motives of which human beings are 
capable. It was only to be expected that from time to 
time voices should be raised protesting against such a 
conclusion, but they have failed in obtaining more than 
a limited acceptance, because they have persisted in 
attempting to prove too much, and have shrunk from 
asserting at the outset, what is undoubtedly the fact, that 
Bacon's political principles were as false in theory as his 
political actions were ill-considered and unconstitutional 
m practice. 
Hii thcor/ Bacon has not, indeed, left on record any sketch of 
ment*'"" what he considered to be the most perfect form of govern- 
ment. But there can be no difficulty in arriving at ,his 
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iwd views on the relations which ought to subsist between Ch. XL 
the government and the representatives of the people.* leis. 
His speeches and actions in political life all point in 
(me direction, and they are in perfect accordance with 
the slight indicationa of his feelings on thia most 
important subject which are scattered over his writ- 
iDgs, and with his still more expressive silences. There 
can be no doubt whatever that nis ideal form of govern- 
ment was one in which the Sovereign was assisted 
by councillors and other ministers selected from among 
the wisest men c^ the kingdom, and in which be was 
responsible to no one for ms actions within the wide 
ana not very clearly defined limita which, as he supposed, 
separated the ordinary rights of the Crown from its 
political prerogative. The House of Conunons, on the 
odier lumd, was called upon to express the wishes of 
the people, and to enlighten the Government upon the 
general feeling which prevailed in the country. Their 
assent would he required to any new laws which might 
be requisite, and to any extraordinary taxation which 
might be called for in time of war, or of any other 
emergency. The House of Lords would be useful as 
a means of communicatitm between the King and the 
Conmions, and would be able to break the force of any 
collision which might arise between them. In order 
that the Grovemment might preserve its independence, 
and that, whilst giving all due attention to the wishes of 
its subjects, it might deliberate freely upon their demands^ 
it was of the utmost importance that the Sovereign should 
have at his disposal a revenue sufficient to meet the 
ordinary demands upon the Treasury in time of peace, 
and that he should be able to command respect by some 
means of inflicting pimishment on those who resisted 
his authority, more certain than an appeal to the 
juries in the courts of law. According to the idea, 
however, which floated before Bacon's mind, such inter- 
ferences with the ordinary courts of law would be of rare 
occurrence. The Sovereign, enlightened by the wisdom 

• De dtt^m^nlu, Tiii. 3. But it is Doticmble that even here he only 
mjt, ' V«uo jun ul artem imperii, bivb doctrin^m de Republic^ vlioiiiis- 
tnodi,' Of coDBtitotionol theory, not a word. 
1 2 
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Ch-XL of his Council, and by the expressed opinions of the 
1613. representatives of the people, irould lose no time in 
embodjing in action all that was really valuable in the 
suggestions which were made to him. He would meet 
with little or no oppoaition, because he would, possess the 
confidence of the nation, which would reverence in their 
King their guide in all noble progress, and the image of 
tlieir better selves.* 
Not nnaM It b impossible to deny that in such a theory tiiere is 
*°^ '" much which is ikscinating, especially to minds which are 
hUd Zni. conscious of powers which fit them ifor the government of 
".''", their fellow-men. In fact, it was nothing else than the 
Biiub«tb. theoiy of government which had been acted on by 
Elizabeth with general assent, though in her hands it 
had been modified by the tact which she mvariably dis- 
played. It was, therefore, likely to recommend itself 
to Bacon, who had not only witnessed the glories of 
that reign, but had been connected with the Govern- 
ment both by the recollection of his fether's services, and 
by his own aspirations for office. 
iS^nred '^^^ glories of the reign of Elizabeth, however, would 
b^theiwiit have fuJed to exercise more than a passing influence 
^'^ over a man of Bacon's genius, if the tendencies of his 
own mind had not led him to accept her theory of 
government even when it reappeared mutilated and dis- 
torted in the hands of her successor. The distinguishing 
characteristic of Bacon's intellect was its practical ten- 
dency. Ih speculative as well as in political thought, 
the object which he set before him yras the benefit of 
mankind. ' Power to do good,' as he himself has told 
us, he considered to be the only legitimate object of 
aspiration.*!" His thoughts were constantly occupied 
with the largest and most sweeping plans of reform, by 
which he hoped to ameliorate the condition of his fellow- 
o-eaturea. No abuse escaped his notice, no improvement 

■ I do not know any better lOiistmioii of the provetb, thkt one man m&y 
■teal a horse whilst another ma; not look over the hedge, tlian U to be foun^ 
in the treatment which modem ^niters have bestowed upon two men whose 
political actions aod opinions coincided bo completely lU did those of Elle»- 
mere and Bacon. It has always seemed impossible thst Bacon could malce 
A mistake about anythi)^. 

t In tho eway < Of Great Place.' 
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was too extenave to be grasped hy his comprehensive Cg.Xl 
penius. The union with Scotland, the civiuzation of jeis. 
Ireland, the colonisation of America, the improvement 
of the law, and the abolition of the last remnants of 
feadal oppression, were only a few of the vast schemes 
npOD which his mind loved to dwell. 

With such views as these, it was only natural that ^" ^ 
he should fix his hopes upon the Sovereign and his ^^ "^ 
Council, rather than upon the House of Commons. It ^^^ 
VHS not to be expected that the Commons would adopt thu in the 
with any earnestness schemes which, except where they ^^J"* "' 
touched upon some immediate grievance, were so &r in 
advance of ihe age in which he Hved, that even after the 
lapse of two centuries and a half the descendants of the 
generation to whom they were addressed are still occupied 
in filling up the outline which has been sketched by the 
master's hand. Nor, even if the House of Commons 
had possessed the wHl, were they at that time capable 
of originating any great aud comprehensive legislative 
measure. It was as yet but an incoherent mass, agitated 
hy strong feelings, and moved by a high and sturdy 
patriotism, ready indeed to offer a determined resistance 
to every species of misgovemment, but destitute of that 
otganization which can alone render it possible for a 
la^ deliberative assembly, without assistance from 
without, to carry on satis&ctorily the work of legislation. 
The salutary action of a ministiy owing its existence to 
the support t^ the House, and exercising in turn, in 
right of its practical and intellectual superiority; an 
influence over all the proceedings of the legislature, waa 
yet unknown. To Bacon, above all men, a change which 
should make the House of Commons master 'of the 
executive government was an object of dread; for such 
a change would, as he imagined, place the direction of 
the policy of the country in the hands of an inexperienced 
sod undisciplined mob.* 

* Wbat the fiuilta of the Houm of Commons were when ther did obtain 
tte hubeat place in ihe State, hu heea Bhown in tbe precious r^ments of 
LndMacaulaj'a poethumona volume. Hie nanaldve is enough to convince us 
that Humgh the suspicionB of tliose who thought with Bacon wen unfounded, 
thcf wore certaisly not abeuid. 
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Cg. X I. Nor was it only on account of its superior capability 
161S. of deHberation on involved and difficidt subjects that 
Bacon't Bacon's sympathies were with the Privy Council; he 
i!?fi.!f looked upon it witii respect from the mere fact of its 
being the organ of the executive government, by means 
of which those measures of improvement by which he 
set such store were to be carried out. He had always 
before him the idea of the variety <i£ cases in which the 
Government might be called to act, and he allowed him- 
self to believe that it would be better qualified to act 
rightly if it were not fettered by strict niles, or by the 
obligation to rive an account of its proceedings to a body 
which might De ignorant of the TWiole circumstances of 
the case, and which waa only partially qualified to judge 
of the wisdom of the measures which had been taken. 
His own intellectual superiority made him impatient 
of being fettered by general rules, and he was too 
ready to foiget that it was better to leave a wise and 
beneficial work undone, than by his example to open the 
floodgates to the folly of lesser men. 
Hi! foei- Whilst, however, he was desirous to restrain the House 
'^Mrfw °*' Commons within what he considered to be its proper 
the Boiue bounds, he had the very highest idea of its utility to the 
mOTfc"' State. Whenever occasion offered, it was Bacon's voice 
which was always among the first to be raised for the 
calling of a Parliament. It waa there alone that the 
complainta of the nation would make themselves fiJly 
heani, and that tm opportunity was offered to the Govern- 
ment, by the initiation of well-considered remedial le^s- 
lation, to maintain that harmony which ought always to 
exist between the nation and its rulers. 
Hii mil- Englishmen do not need to be told that this theory of 
Bacon's was radically false ; not merely because James 
was exceptionally unworthy to fill the position which he 
occupied, but because it omitted to take into account 
cert^n considerations which render it false for all times 
and for all places, excepting where no considerable part 
of the population of a country are raised above a very 
low level of civilization. He left out of his calculation, 
on the one band, the inevitable tendencies to misgovem- 
ment which beset all bodies of men who are i 
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of irresponsible power; and, on the other hand, the Ca.xi. 
elevating operation of the possession of political influence lois. 
apon ordinary men, who, at first sight, seem unworthy of 
exercising it. 

We can hardly wonder, indeed, that Bacon should CaoMiof 
not have seen what we have no difficulty in seeing. '^"^ 
That Government owes its stability to the mstability of 
the ministers who, from time to tune, execute its func- 
tions, is a truth which, however familmr to us, would 
have seemed the wildest of paradoxes to the contempo- 
raries of Bacon. That the House of Conomons would 
grow in political wisdom and in the power of self- 
restraint vrfien the executive Government was constrained 
to give account to it of all its actions, would have seemed 
to them a prognostication only fit to come out of the 
mouth of a madman. That the strength of each of the 
political bodies known to the constitution would grow, 
not by careful demarcation of the limits within which 
they were to work, but by the harmony which would be 
the result of their mutual interdependence, was an idea 
utterly foreign to the mind of Bacon.* Even if such a 

* Hr. Sped^ng, in hia preface to the 'True Greatnea* of BritAin' 
{Wort*, m. 43) qtiotaa from the Comtatntaritu Sotufut the foUowing- brief 
BOtaa : — ' Limiting all juiiedictiaiu more regularj ' * new laws to be com- 
poonded and collected;' ' lawgiver perpetuus princepe,' and observea that 
these were both measures ' on which Bacon was always hurping.' The mind 
which took ench an intet<e«t in drawing limits between jnTiedictiona waenot 
likel; to ttink mucli of a chanoe of sj^tem wliich would at all eTents, at 
Gift, lead to a less definite line oetween the chief authorities in the State. 
Bmod wonld probably have approved as theoretically perfect the relationa 
eziatinr at present betweeu the Emperor of the French and the Legialatire 
Ansmbly. And yet eveiy Englishman has long instinctively perceived them 
Vt be founded on a mistake, and they are ispidlj becoming piactically 
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Wmics ( Worki, i 62) is intereeting, as showing that Bacon's speculative 
emoa were precisely the same in bind as thoee ^ich lay at the bottom of 
his political mistakes : — ' Bacon . . . certiunly thought it possible so to sever 
obanvatiDn from theorv, that the process of collecting &cta, and that of 
deriving consequences nom them, misht be carried on independently and by 
diflerent persons. This opinion was based on an imperfect apprahension of 
the connection between fecta and theories; '' "' " ''~~ 



to him to be merely an external one, nam^y, that the former a 
■ateriala of the latter.' According to Bacon's view of the Constitution, 
the House of Commons ware the coUectors of facts, the Privy Coundl were 
those who were to derive consequences from them, and the cmnection 
ketween tiie two bodies appeared to him to be merely external. Ranke pYM 
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Ca.XL thought had ever occurred to him, at what a cost of all 
1613. that ne valued most in his better moments would it have 
been realized I The supremacy of the representatives of 
the people over the executive Government would un- 
doubtemy be accompanied by an indefinite postponement 
of those reforms upon which he had set his heart, and, 
to him, the time wnich must be allowed to elapse before 
the House of Commons was likely to devote itself to 
those reforms, must have seemed likely to be &r longer 
than it would be in reality — il, indeed, he did not 
despair of any satisfactory results at all Brora such a 
change. In this, no doubt, he was mistaken ; but it must 
be remembered th^ unlike the continental statesmen 
who have in our own day fidlen into a similar error, he 
bad no beacon of experience to guide him. England 
was then, as she has always been, decidedly in advance, so 
far as political institutions are cwicemed, of the other 
nations of Europe. She had to work out the problem of 
government unaided by experience, and was entering 
Eke Columbus upon a new world, where there was 
nothing to guide her but her own high spirit and the 
wisdom and virtue of her sons. On such a course as 
this even Bacon was an unsafe guide. Far before his 
age in his knowledge of the arts of government, in all 
matters relating to the equally important subject of con- 
stitutional law, he, like his master, ^took counsel rather 
of time past than of time future.' 

It is easy for us to be wise after the feet. We have 
seen that the Government, after it relinqmdied its inde- 
pendence, retained aU its powers for good. But the 
question, as it presented itself to Bacon's mind, was 
whether or not the House of Commons should obtain 

in a few words die true expUoBtdon of Bacon'i attftcHmenttotheprengitiTa: 
' Bacon war emer der latiUn, die daa Heil tod England in dei Austalduog 
der monarchischen Verfusung, odei doch inaain Uebeisewicht der 
Berechtigimg de« Fiirsteu iuuerhalb der Ver&uung salien. I)i« Vetbin~ 
dung der drei Reicbe luter der verwdtenden Autoritat des EQnig* achien 
ibm die Orundlage der kiinftigen Qrosie Oroaxbritannisna. An die Mo- 
narchie kniipftoer die Hoffiiung einer Keform der Qeeetae voa England, der 
DurcHTiitiruii); einea umfosHendeD colonial Sjatema in Irland, der Annabwung 
der kirchlicheu uad richterlichen Verf^ung von Sdiattland an die en- 
glischen Gebrauche. Er liebte die Monarchis, wait a gioue Dl^ge Ton ihi 
eiwutete.'— GttMcite vcm ^tgkmJ, i. 690. 
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sucb a pTe-emmence in the State as to sweep before it Ch. XL 
all oppositJon, and to domineer over every institution and leis. 
even interest which was not its own. 

But, after all, it is impossible to account for Bacon's Bacoo'a 
political errors merely by considerations drawn from the Mingi 
imperfections of his mighty intellect If he had been 
possessed of fine moral feelings he would have instinc- 
tively shrunk &om all connection with a monarch who 
proposed to govern England with the help of Rochester 
and the Howards. But there was something in the 
bent of his genius which led him to pay extraordinary 
reverence to all who were possessed of power.* "The 
exaggerated importance which he attached to the pos- 
session of the executive authori^ led him to look with 
unbounded respect to those who held in their hands, as 
he imagined, the destinies of the nation. The very eoMeewd 
largeness of his view led him to regard with complacency ^p„. 
actions from which a man of smsiler mind would have JwMi"- 
shrunk at once. His thoughts flowed in too wide a I^ h 
channel. They lost in strength what they gained in 
breadth. An ordinary man, who has set his heart upon 
some great scheme, if he fails in accomplishing it, retires 
from uie scene and waits hb time. But whenever Bacon 
&iled in obtaining support for his views he had always 
tome fresh plan to iall back up(m. He never set before 
himself any definite object as one for which it was worth 
while to live and die. If all his plans were rejected, one 
after another, there would be at least something to be 
done in the ordinary exercise of his official duties; and 
the mere pleasure of fulfilling them efficiently would 
blind him to the rottenness of the system of which he 
had made hi ms e lf a part. 

To Bacon the Royal prerogative was the very instru- Qii adini. 
ment most fitted for bis purpose. To act as occasion ^^^^ 
might require, without bemg oound by the necessity of rogaUre. 
su&nitting to an antiquated, and, it might be, an absurd 



' The feeling with which Lord Chatham ngui«i Q«otg« HT. is anothor 

(jampietrf the extent t- -'^'-' -"'— ' ' - " "• 

thepoweHora of power, 
tUdtke of the Whig aiuti 
ihelmrga of his d^a. 



iple of tlie extent to which actdve minda ate Bometimea ovemwed br 
Kwe o eaora of power. Cbatham's loyalty was probablj shupeDed hy hu 
le of the Whig aiutocmcy, as Bacon's was by hia oppoeitioQ to Coka ud 
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Ch. XI. restriction of the law, was the very highest privilege to 
lafi"' which he could aspire. He could not but regard the 
Sovereign who had it in his power to admit him to 
share in wielding this mighty talisman as a being raised 
above the ordinary level of mortals, and he was ever 
ready to shut his eyes to the faults with which his 
character was stained. 
Bto How far he did this voluntarily it is impossible to say 

***^'""" with cei*tainty. No doubt, in his time, the compli- 
mentary phrases which he used were looked upon fer 
more as a matter of course than they would be at the 
present day. It is only to those who are unaccustomed 
to the language of Bacon's contemporaries that his flat- 
tery appears at all extravagant. In many points, too, 
in which we condemn the conduct of James, that conduct 
would appear to Bacon to be not only defensible, but 
even admirable. Where, on the other hand, he was 
unable to praise with honesty, he may have been content 
to praise out of policy. To do so was the only manner 
in which it was possible to win the King's support, and 
without that support he knew that he would be power- 
less in the world. Some allowance must also be made 
for his general hopefulness of temper. He was always 
inclined to see men as he would have them to be, rather 
than as they were. Nothing is more striking in his 
whole career than the trustful manner in which he 
always looked forward to a new House of Commons. 
He never seemed to be able to understand what a gulf 
there was between his own principles and those of the 
representatives of the people. Whatever cause of quarrel 
there had been, was in his eyes always the result of 
faction. He was sure tiiat, if the real sentiments 
of the gentlemen of England could be heard, justice 
would be done him. It would seem as if he regarded 
the King as he regarded the Parliament; botli nad it 
in their power to confer immense benefits on England^ 
both, it might be hoped, and even believed, would do 
their part in the great work. 

Nor can it be denied that if he loved office for the 
sake of doing good, he also loved it for its own sake. 
He was proAise in his expenditure, and money there- 
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fore never came amiss to him. His impressionable Cs-Xl. 
mind was open to all the influences of the world ; he 1613. 
Uked the pomp and circumstance of power, its outward 
show and grandeur, the pleasant company and the troops 
of followers which were its necessary accompaniments. 
His mind was destitute of that pure sensitiveness which 
should have taught him what was the value of power so 
acquired. The man who could find nothing better to 
Bay of marriage than that wife and children are impedi- 
ments to great enterprises, was not the man to look 
upon life from its ideal side. He learned the ways of 
the Court only too well. Of all the sad sights of this 
miserable reign, surely Bacon's career must have been 
the saddest. It would have been something if he had 
writhed under the chains which he had imposed upon 
himself. Blind intellectually and morally to the one 
thing which it most imported him to iknow, he thought 
he was working for the benefit of mankind, when he was in 
reality working for the Rochesters and the Buckinghams 
— ^for the scaffold of Charles I. and the exile of James II. 
The meanest member of the popular party in the House 
of Commons was doing better than he for the cause 
of reform which the great statesman had most at heart. 

Those who are desirous of investigating the causes of satton'* 
Bacon's political errors would do well to study with '^i™'^ 
particular attention a letter which he wrote to the 
King upon a subject which, in the spring and summer of 
1613, was dividing the attention of the public with the 
great divorce case and the imprisonment of Overbury. 
Thomas Sutton, a London citizen of great wealth, was 
one of that class of moneyed men wluch had risen into 
importance with the rising commercial prosperity of the 
country in the reign of Euzabeth, and which was already 
ftlftimiTig a position of its own by the side of the old 
county fiimilies of England. He had no children to 
Thorn to leave his accumulated stores, and, in conse- 
qaence, his property was looked upon with longing eyes 
by all who could urge any claim to succeed to a portion 
<^it at bis death. An attempt 'iras even made to induce 
turn to name Prince Charles as his heir, who was at that 
time a younger son, to whom an estate, worth at least 
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CH.XI. six thousand a year, would be no unwelcome g^ft. To 
1613. this proposal, however, Sutton 8tead£y refused to listen. 
He WB8 more inclined to pay attention to those who, 
like Joseph Hall, afterwards so well known as succes- 
sively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, invited him to 
devote his money to some pious or charitable object. 
After some consideration, he determined to erect a 
school, and an faoepital for cdd and decayed gentlemen, 
at Hailingbury, in Essex, and, in 1610, he obtained an 
Act of Parliament giving him the powers which were 
requisite to enable hun to carry out his intentions. 

In the year after the Act had passed, however, he 
purchased from the Earl of Suffolk the buildings of the 
old Carthusian monastery near Smithfield, then, as now, 
commonly knovm as the Charter House, and obtained 
from the King letters patent authorizing him to tranafar 
the institution to that site. A few months after the 
grant of the patent he died, in December, 16X1, leaving 
it to others to complete the work which he had begun. 
Qneatioa ScsTcely was he LQ his grave when it was known that 
T»i?d1ty ^^ heir-at-law had determined to dispute the validity 
of the of the patent to which the institution owed its origin. 
di^dJdTn The case was argued at length on various techmcal 
iM&Toot. grounds, before the judges in the Exchequer Chamber, 
and, to the great joy of Bul who were interested in seeing 
that the generous intentions of the founder were carried 
out, judgment was finally pronounced, in June, 1613, in 
favour of the rising foundation.* 
Bwon'* Bacon had been employed in arguing the case for the 

iiw^(t heir-at-law. He probably owed his selection for this 
duty to the knowledge that he was opposed to the 
erection of the institution upon other grounds than 
those upon which he was compelled to rest his case in 
arguing before the judges. It was, probably, imme- 
diately after Sutton's death that he wrote a letter f to the 



* Heme, Domui CartJmnma, 37-96. 

t Work*, ed. HoDtagu, v. S74 The lettar can hardly liavn 1>een written 
later, luUeu we are to charge Bacon with oooUj throwing his client over- 
boari. After the trial was over he could scarcely have made the proposal 
contained in the letter, and sren if he hod, he would certainly have reieired 
to the judgment 
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King, in which he objected to the proposed application Ch.XL 
of Satton's wealth, and advised that it should be em- leia 
ployed in other ways, which were likely to be more 
benefidfll to the country. There ia not one of the 
aiguments by which he supported his conclusion which 
does not deserve the greatest attention, even from those 
who disagree with ms reasoning. But that which is 
moat characteristic about the letter is the coolness with 
which he tool it for granted that it was in the power of 
the King to annul tie disposition of private property. 
This astoonding interference with the most important 
of the rights of the subject does not seem to have caused 
the slightest acmple to Bacon. He evidentiy considered 
that, as soon as he had demomitrated that Sutton's money 
could be more profitably employed than if his own wishes 
were carried into execution, he had done all that was 
required of him, and that it was unnecessary even to 
expend a passing word npcm this part of the question. 

This letter of Bacon's is the more important as it impwt- 
points, with evidence which cannot be resisted,^ what thy°ieuer 
was the real defect in his intellect. There is no room m""- 
here for the supposition which is made in almost every ^^-g 
other case in which he committed a mistake. In charwaer. 
this case it was not any moral weakness which bore 
down the correctness oS his judgment, as he had 
no reason to suspect that he vras anticipating the 
wishes of James. In granting the patent for the 
transfer of the foundation to London, James had shown 
that he gave his approval to Sutton's scheme, and he 
never took any step which could give rise to a suspicion 
that he had changed his opinion.* It was Bacon's own 
utter inability to comprehend that it was better that six 
thousand a year should be squandered upon imworthy 
objects, than that men ^ould Ikve reason to believe that 
they would be deprived of the protection of the law in 
the disposal of their property, which led him astray on 
this and similar occasions. 

* After tbe trial was over, Sutbm'e ezecuton took cars to ret&in the 
good will of Jamea, bj preeeutiog tim with £10,000, under tbe pre- 
tence thai in reimbuiuiw bun for bia expenses in tbe building of tbe bndge 
at Berwick-upon-Tweed tbev were CHRjing out tbe intoitiona of Sutton, 
sbo had left « large nun to be conferred upon object of general utjli^. 
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Sutton wafl not the only man amongst the citizens of 
London whose wealth and independence of character 
might have served to give a warning to James that his 
system of eoveniment woidd soon become untenable, 
and that the time was rapidly approaching when the 
leaders of commerce would join with the country gentle- 
men in demanding, in tones which could no longer be 
resisted, a larger share in the exercise of their due 
influence upon the political destinies of the country. 

It was to the energy and perseverMice of Hugh 
Myddelton that London was indebted for all those price- 
less advantages which accompany the enjoyment of a 
copious stream of pure water. The supply had long 
been deficient, but, although com^aints had been con- 
stantly heard, and even an Act of Parliament* had been 
obtained in 1606, authorizing the corporation to supply 
the deficiency by bringing in a stream from the springs 
at Chadwell and AmweU, no steps had been taken to 
carry out the designed operations. Vexed at the slug- 
gishneal of his fellow-citizens, Myddelton stood forward 
and declared that if no one else would do the work he 
would take it upon his own shoulders. His proposal 
was thankfully accepted. He had already paid consider- 
able attention to the subject, as a member of the com- 
mittees of the House of Commons before whom the recent 
Acts had been discussed. 

The first sod upon the works of the proposed New 
River was tiuned upon the Slst of April, 1609. With 
untiring energy he persevered in the work which he had 
undert^en, in spite of the opposition of the landowners 
through whose property the s^eam was to pass, and who 
complained that their land was likely to suffer in conse- 
quence, by the overflowing of the water. In 1610 his 
exponents carried their complaints before the House of 
Commons, and a committee was directed to make a 
report upon their case as soon as the House reassembled 
in October. When they met again, the members had 
more important matters to attend to, and Myddelton's 
hands were soon set fi-ee by the dissolution. 

* 3 Jac L cap. 18, explained bj 4 Jac. L cip. 12. 
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Although, however, he had no longer any reason to Ch. XI. 
fear any obstacle which might be thrown in his way by ~ieii7" 
Parliament, the opposition of the landowners was so The King 
annoying, and the demands which were made on his joiiwinthe 
purse were, in all probability, increasing so largely in J^g. 
consequence of them, that he determined to make an 
attempt to interest the King in his project. James, who, 
with all his &ult8, seldom turned a deaf ear to any 
scheme which involved the improvement of the material 
welfere of his subjects, readUy consented to take upon 
himself half the expense of the undertaking, on condiuon 
of receiving half the profita. Under the sanction of the 
royal name the works rapidly went forward, and on , 
Michaelmas day, 1613, all London was thronging to 
Islington in order to celebrate the completion of the 
nndertaking.* 

The time was now come when Bacon might reasonably Buon'i 
hdk forward to some reward for the services which he p™p««* 
had rendered as Solicitor-General. Towards the end of Son. 
the preceding year he had applied in v^ for the Master* 
ship of the Court of Wards, which had again become 
vacant by the death of Sir George Carew. He had 
counted upon success so fer as to order the necessaiy 
liveries. For some reason or otJier he was disappointed. 
Perhaps he omitted to offer the accustomed bribe to 
Rochester, At aU events, the place was given to Sir 
Walter Cope, a roan of integrity, but of no great abili- 
ties. The wits made merry over the Solicitor's dis- 
comfiture. Sir Walter, they said, had got the Wards, 
md Sir Francis the Liveries. 

It is possible that the knowledge which in the course Ho re- 
of the summer of 1613 was acquired by James of the '*''«f ■ 
intrigues whicn so many ot ms mimsters were carrymg of tha 
on with the Spanish Ambassador, may have led him to ^^J^' 
esteem more highly a man who, like Bacon, was pUce. 
thoroughly devoted to the cause of the prerogative. It 
fas probably, however, before any information on this 

* Smilea' Zinv of Rigmm-t, i. 107-182. It u often stated that Mjd- 
idka VRS made a knigLt in rewiinl for hia serriceB. This vas not the 
Me; he received do honour whataver till he w«a made (t barone^ maay 
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Ch.xi. subject had reached him, that he gave him a promise* 
1618. that he should succeed Hobart as Attorney-General at 
the next vacancy of that office. Soon after the promise 
was given, Hobart was taken ill, and Bacon wrote to 
remind the King of his engagement. The Attorney, 
however, soon recovered, and Bacon's promotion seemed. 
as &r off as ever, when, on tie 7th of August, the death 
of Sir Thomas Fleming, the Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, opened the way for his advancement. 
vaeaiMT Bacou at once wrote to the King, and begged him to 
Chief appoint Hobart to the post. In case of his refusal he 
Jnttice- asked that he might himself be selected.f It was not 
KinV/"* long, however, before he thought of a plan which he 
Bench. immediately communicated to the King, by means of 
which James might show the weight of his authority, 
whUst he gratified Bacon, by inflicting an intense morti- 
fication upon the man whom he dislited more than any 
one else in England. Coke's resistance to the King on 
the subject of the proclamations and the prohibitions had 
never been forgotten; and Bacon knew that James would 
eagerly grasp at an opportunity of showing the great 
lawyer that he was not altogether independent He 
therefore reminded him that such an opportunity had 
now arrived. The Chief Justiceship of the King's Bench 
was indeed a more honourable post than that which 
Coke now held, but it was far less lucrative, and it was 
well known that Coke would be unwilling to pay for the 
higher title with a diminution of his income. His selec- 
tion as Fleming's successor would be universally regarded 
as a penal promotion, which would deter others from 
offenmng in a similar mamier. Room would be thus made 
for Hobart in the Common Reas. As for himself, he would 
take care to put forth all his energies as Attorney- 
General in defence of the prerogative. It was an office 
the duties of which he was better able to fulfil than his 



* Beferred to in Bacon's letter to the King (Worki, ed. MoDtagn, xiL 
121). The promise must hava been giTen imer the writing of the letter 
printed at p. OB of the eame volume, which mturt hsve been written Bhortly 
after the promotion <^ Doderidge aud Nichols on tli« 2&th and 23th ot 
November, 1612. 

t Bacon to die King (Tror^ed.M<mtagu,xii. 286). 
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predecessor had been, who was Daturally of a tunid and Ch-XI. 
retiring disposition.* leis. 

Bacon's advice was followed. Coke, sorely against Ms i*g«i pn>- 
will, was forced into promotion. Hobart became Chief ■""'''"^ 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and Bacon stepped intd 
the place vacated by Hobart. The SolicitorRhip was 
given to Yelverton, whose opinions in most points 
oolncided with those of Bacon, and whose speech in 
defence of the prerogative, in the debate on the impoai- 
tkns, had not been forgotten. As a compensation for 
die I0B8 of the post to which he whs so much attached, 
Gokewas made a Privy Councillor; and it was hoped 
that, in taking part in the administration of the Govern- 
ment, he would be less inclined, than he had been before, 
tooppose the prerogative of the Crown. Even this honour, 
iwwever, was not sufficient to conquer his repugnance to 
the promotion which had been forced upon him. The 
first time he met Bacon, after these alterations were con- 
cluded, he could not avoid showing what his feelings 
were : * Mr. Attorney,' he said, ' this is all your doing ; 
it is you that have made this great stir.* ' Ah, my lord,' 
was the ready answer, ' your lordship all this while hath 
grown in br«idth, you must needs now grow in height, 
elseyou will prove a monster. 'f 

The year, which had been marked by so many crimes M«iTi»ge 
and follies, was worthily brought to a close by the faro^. 
festivities which accompanied the marriage of the 
&vourite. The ceremony was performed on the day 
rfter Christmas day at the Chapel Royal. In order that Rocbaiier 
the lady might not lose her title of Countess, Rochester JTri^f 
had, a few weeks previously, been created Earl of s 
Somerset. As far as he was concerned, he showed the 
good taste of not appearing surrounded by any extra- 
ordinary pomp. Lady Frances attracted attention by 
ropearing with her long hair flowing down over her 
shoulders, a costume which was at that time reserved 
for vii^in brides. The couple were married by the same 
Bu^op who had done a similar service to the bride six 
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years previously. All who had to gmn anything from 
the royal bounty pressed round the newly married 

Eair with pfts in their hands. Nottingham and Coke, 
rake and Winwood, did not think it beneath them to 
court tiie fevour of the man who stood between them 
and their Sovereign. The City of London, the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, and the East India Company, 
were not behindhand. Bacon prepared a masque to 
celebrate the marriage. He declared that, although it 
would cost him no less a sum than £2,000, he would 
allow no one to diare the burden with him. A day or 
two after the marriage, Winwood had the opportunity of 

? tying a still more delicate compliment to the bride, 
he King had sent for the Lord Mayor, and had 
intimated to him that it was expected that he should 
provide an entertainment for Lord and Lady Somerset. 
The Lord Mayor, however, desired to be excused from 
entertaining tbe large company which might be expected 
to come in their train. He accordingly pleaded that his 
house was too small for the purpose. He was told that, 
at all events, the City Halls were large enough. He 
aecordiugly appealed to the Aldermen, 'who consented to 
take the burden off his shoulders, and directed that the 
preparations should be made in Merchant Taylors' Hall. 
It was arranged that the guests should make their way 
in procession from Westminster to the City, the gentle- 
men on horseback and the ladies in their coaches. 

The bride was, naturally enough, anxious to appear 
on such an occasion in all due splendour. Her coach 
was sufficiently magnificent to attract attention, but, 
unluckily, she had no horses good enough for her pur- 
pose. In this difficulty she sent to Winwood to borrow 
his. Winwood immediately answered, that it was not 
fit for so great a lady to use anything borrowed, and 
begged that she would accept the horses as a present.* 

When we remember what Lady Somerset was, there 
is something revolting to our feelings in the attentions 
which she received from all quarters. And yet it would 



* duunbeTluntoLBdjCBrleton, DecSO, 1613. Chambeilun to CHleton 
Jul 6, 1614, Qmrt mtd Tim«», L 26i, 287. ' 
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be nnfur to judge those ■who paid court to her by the Ch. XI. 
standard of our own times. Some of them, at least, leia 
were not mere sycophants. They had been accustomed 
to see in the fevour of the Sovereign the only road to 
advancement, and they had become callous to the means by 
which that fevour was to be won, provided that they were 
Dot required themselves to commit directly any immoral 
art. The whole political system was out of joint, and 
the utmost that can be said is, that these men had not 
Bifficient discernment to detect the causes of the evil, or 
sufficient determination to preserve their independence 
at all hazards. It is only on rare occasions that men 
on be found to protest against misgovemment when 
tiKv proSt by its continuance. 

It was, however, well for the credit of human nature saent pro. 
that one man ^ould be found who would refuse reso- ^^^[ """ 
lately to worship the idol. Whilst, in the persons of buhop. 
Coke, and Bacon, and Winwood, the most learned lawyer, 
the deepest thinker, and the most honest official states- 
man of the age combined with deans and bishops to do 
her homage. Abbot stood resolutely aloof. He appeared, 
mdeed, in the chapel at the time of the marriage, but 
he refiised to take any part in authorizing what he 
considered to be an adulterous union. If conscience 
retained any sway over the heart of the giddy young 
bride, she must have been awed hy the stem features of 
the man who was regarding her with no friendly eyes. 
To us, who know what the future history of England 
ms, there is something ominous in this scene. It was, 
u it were^ the spirit of Calvinism which had taken up 
its abode in that silent monitor; the one power in Eng- 
land which could resist the seductions of the Court, and 
nhich was capable of rebuking, at any cost, the immo- 
rality of the great. Abbot was not a great man, but on 
that day he stood in a position which placed him far 
above all the genius and the grandeur which was around 
him. 

As yet Lady Somerset had the world at her feet. Two 

Eears of dissipation and of enjoyment were yet to be 
ere; Mid then the final catastrophe was to come, with 
all its irretrievable ruin- For the present, not a shadow 
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Ch. XI. crossed her path. Her husband was at the height of his 

leis. power. Exercising more than the influence of a Secre- 

Somcnet't tofy, without the name, he shared in all the thoughts and 

weaiiiiux) schemes of the King. Nor was there any want of 

meana for keeping up the dignity and splendour of his 

position; there was no need now to ask the King for 

grants of land or of ready money ; every suitor who 

had a petition to present must pay tribute to Somerset 

if he hoped to obtain a favourable reply. What he 

gained in this way was never known. But it was cal- 

culated that, though his ostensible revenue was by no 

means large, he had spent no less than £90,000 in 

twelve months. 

Prewieiice The system under which a mere courtier could attain 

^''*'" to the highest honours of the State was one which could 

not fell to be attended by mischievous consequences of 

every kind. Amongst the evils which were beginning 

to attract the attention of those who were anxious to 

provide some remedy for the moral disorders of the age, 

was the increasing prevalence of the practice of duelling. 

The death of Lord Bruce of Kinloss, who had lately 

succeeded to the title of his father, the late Master of 

the Rolls, and who was slain in a duel with Sir Edward 

SackviUe, the brother of the Earl of Dorset, brought the 

subject more immediately before the notice of the King. 

He exerted himself successfully to stop a threatened 

combat between the Earl of Essex and Lord Henry 

Howard, the third son of the Earl of Suffolk, arising 

out of the iU-will which prevailed between the two 

femilies in consequence of the divorce of Lady Essex. 

A proclamation was issued to put a stop to duels for the 

161*. future. Bacon was employed to prosecute in the Star- 

Chamber two persons who were intending to engage in 

single combat, and he declared that similar proceedings 

would be taken against all who, in any way whatever, 

committed any act which was connected with the giving 

or receiving a challenge. 

ineffl- No doubt, it was well that Government should take 

^DC7 of up tiie matter energetically. But the evil lay too deep 

^^teme- ^ -^ reached by Star-Chamber prosecutions. In the 

adopted, earnest days of tne Reformation, duels had ceased to be 
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resorted to by men who had sterner work on hand. It ^^- xi. 
waa when the national struggle for independence had 1614 
esded in victory that they were eoce more heard of. 
If James wished to cleanse the land of bloodshed, it was 
necessary for him to change his own nature. If he 
would put himself at the head, of the serious thought 
of England, there woidd soon be work enough for the 
young nobility, in which they would be proud to join, 
instead of wasting their courage upon their own miser- 
able quarrels. If the Court and the Council Board had 
been filled with the men who were the natural leaders 
of the nation, and if the nation itself had been admitted 
to share in their deliberations, a healthy public opinion 
would soon have been created, which would have chas- 
tised alike those who plunged heedlessly into quarrels, 
and those who gave the provocation by unbridled licen- 
tiousness of speech and action. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE FABLIAMKNT OV 1614. 



Ce. xn. If James was blind to the intellectual inferiority of the 
1612. nien of whom his Privy Comicil was composed, as com- 
FiDMicui pared with those who. had sat at the Board during the 
difflcnkiefc rejgn of his predecessor, and to the moral scMidals which 
were the sure symptoms of the disease which is, sooner 
or later, the invariable accompaniment of irresponsible 
Government, there was one wamiug, at least, to which it 
was impcBsible for him to shut his eyes. In every 
country where a Government has been erected in de- 
fiance of the laws of nature, financial embarrassment 
is the inevitable scooi^e which, sooner or later, awaits 
the rulers; but in England, the institutions which 
render it necessary to obtaio the consent of Parliament, 
at least to all internal taxation, were certain to accelerate 
the crisis and to bring the culprit face to &ce with the 
consequences of his errors almost as soon as they had 
been committed. Since SalisbuiVs death efforts had 
been made, with only a very partial success, to bring the 
expenditure to a level with the revenue. In June, 1612, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Julius Csesar, in- 
formed the King* that the ordinary expenditure of the 
Crown exceeded the revenue by no less a sum than 
£160,000, and that the debt had risen to £500,000 from 
the £300,000 at which it stood at the opening (tf the ses- 
sion in the Spring of 1610. Upon this a Sub-Committee, 
of which Bacon as well as Csesar were members, was 
appointed to report to the new Commissioners of the 
Treasury upon die state of the finances. The result of 
their labours was a plan which was actually carried into 

* Cnsar'a notes, Lansd. US. 165, foL 22S. 
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effect, by which the deficit might be reduced by about Cb-XU. 
i35,000, leaving the jglSS^OOO still improvided for, to I6I2. 
Biynothing of the extraordinary expenses which Trere cer- 
tain to arise from time to time. What tiie amount of these 
extraordinary expenseswas maybe calculatedfrom the &ct 
that in the two years which ended at Michaelmas, 1613,al- 
though many claims upon the (Jovemment were left un- 
psid,it was necessary to borrow £143,000, of which a great '»>s- 
part was raised by a new issue of Privy Seals;* and 
that, in addition to the money thus obtained, no less a 
Bum than £388,000 had been paid into the Exchequer 
(HI aceouDt of payments, many of which were not likely 
to be repeated, and none of which could be considered 
as fonning part of the regular revenue of the Crown. 
Some of this, no doubt, was expended in providing for 
outstanding claims; but, in spite of all the efforts of the 
GoYemment, the debt, as has been seen, continued to 
increase. It must, however, be smd that it was upon the 
report of this committee that James, for the first' time, 
showed a desire to economize; and though he could not 
at once withdraw the pensions and annuities which 
he had heedlessly granted, or reduce in a moment the 
scale of expenditure which he had authorized, he did 
what he could in checking his propensity to give away 
money to every one of his courtiers who asked him. 

In the year which ended at Michaelmas, 1613, the 
ilifficulties were especially great. In addition to the 
ordinary expenditure, a jpart at least of the expenses 
connected with the marriage of the Princess had to be 
met within the year. Those expenses amoimted to more 
than £60,000, to which £40,000 had to be added for 
the portion of the bride. £16,000 was wanted towards 
defiayine the outlay at Prince Henry's fimeral. Other 
extraordmary charges were pressing for payment, and 
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Ch- ^it. amongst them» £105,000 was required to pay off a loan 
ieil;{. which had &llen due. 

No effort was spared to meet these demands. The 
Earl of Northumberland was forced to pay £11,000 on 
account of his fine in the Star-Chamber,* which, under 
other circumstances, would, in all probability, have been 
left in his pocket. £65,000, which had long been owed 
by the French Government, was extracted from the 
King of France. The repayment of the debt which the 
Dutch had contracted with Elizabeth commenced in 161 1, 
and was still continuing at the rate of £40,000 a year. 
£57,000was produced by Baronetcies in the two year8,and 
all other means which could be thought of were resorted 
to without scruple. Privy Seals were again sent out to a 
select few who were supposed to be capable of susUuniug 
the burden, although the last loan had not been repaid, 
and £6,000 was borrowed from other sources. On one 
occasion, when the Exchequer was all but empty, 
Rochester produced £24,000, which he requested the 
King to accept as a loan until the present difficulty was 
at an end.f It was all in vain. Recourse was again 
had to the sale of lands and woods. By this means 
a sum of £65,000 was realized. 
Hec«rftr Such a method of extricating the Exchequer from its 
"^RirUfc? difficulties must have an end. Already the entail of 
ment, 1609 had been broken into, and lands had been parted 
with which were intended to be indissolubly annexed to 
the Crown. £67,000, moreover, of .the revenue of the 
following year had been levied in anticipation, ao 
that the prospect was more than ever hopeless. Under 
these circumstances, it ia not strange that the idea of the 
neceflsity of calling a Parliament was accepted even' by 
those who had been most opposed to such a measure. 
adTocMBd There were two men who had always consistently 
byNeviu recommended the summoning of Parliament. Imme- 
*" diately upon Salisbury's death Bacon wrote to the King, 

* It ii B^neTallj sapposed that the Stu-Chamber fiDca formed a larg« 
portion of the Kin^s reTenue. Thia ia by no means the case. The large finea 
were almost inTsnablj remitted. - 

f Receipt Book of the Elxchequer. In Chamheriain'B letter to Carleton, 
April 39, 1613 (■S'. P. Uxii. 120), the sum is erroneouslj giren aa £22,000; 
£20,000 was repaid within the year. 
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advising thia course, and offering to suggest measures Ch. an. 
which might lead the way to a settlement of the differences leis. 
ijetween him and the House of Commons.* Some 
months before, Nevill had a conversation with James 
on the same subject, in which he had given his opinion 
rtroDgly in the same directionf . It was not, however, 
till the summer of 1613 that James was willing to admit 
the idea of appealing once more to the representatives 
cS the people, who had been dismissed by him so 
sammaruy. 

It was probably about this time that a memorial was NoviirB 
drawn up by Nevill, which at once stamps its author '''™°°" 
as a statesman who was fitted above all others to mediate 
between James and his people, and to watch over the 
development of the new order of things, which was 
cerhun, sooner or later, to take the place of the existing 
system.J Hia opinion was, that all the schemes which A^"»«« 
hiMi been suggested for raising money in any way except mnaing of 
by Parliament, would prove in the end to be failures. ■ P"'**- 
It was no mere question of money.- The ill-feeling 
which had been caused by the dissolution of the last 
Parliament had not been confined to its members. From 
them it had spread over every constituency in the king- 
dom. All Europe knew that the King and his subjects 
were at variance, and the enemies of England would be 
emboldened to treat with contempt a nation where there 
was no harmony between the Govermnent and the people. 
If James wished to maintain his position amongst the 
Sovereigns of the Continent he must prove to them that 
he bad not lost the hearts of his subjects ; and there was 
BO better way of accomplishing this than by showing 
that he could meet his Parliament without coming into 
collision with it. 

It might indeed be said that the Commons would still Objection* 

* Swwn to the King, iSMj SI, 1612, (Woriu, ed. TAontaga, lii, 281.) 
t C. J! i. 486. The convenktion st windBOr there mentioned took place 
in Jnlj, 1611. Bat the metttioii ct project! ui the memorial looks m if it 
bid been drftWD np at a Ikter date. It is, pethap% a lepetitioa of argumenta 
ixnerij pTPsenteo. 

t The memorial ia print«d in Appendix V. The ^iee wiich an 
■BKcig tlie Slate Papers are all ■nonymoua. Bnt Carte (fitM. it. 17), wbo 
U another copy Mfore him, apeaks diatiiictly of the memorial ta being 
Kmll'i, and the internal evidence all ptnatM in the Kun« direction. 
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CH.XIL be unwilling to give money under any conditions what- 
1618. ever, or that, even if they consented to grant supplies 
they would clog their concessions with unreasonable 
demands. To meae objections Nevill replied that it 
was a mistake to suppose that the opposition in the last 
Parliament arose from fectious motives. He had himself 
lived on familiar terms with the leaders of the opposition, 
and he was able to affirm without fear of contradiction 
that they bore no ill-will towards the King. He was 
ready to undertake for the greater part of them that, if 
the King would act fdrly by his peo|de, he would find 
these men ready to exert themselves in support of the 
Government. It was true, indeed, that it would be 
necessary to grant certain things upon which those who 
would be called to pay the subsidies had set their 
hearts. It remained to be considered what these con- 
cessions should be. 
ConcM- It was difficult, he said, for any one man to set down 

iten« to be the requirements of all the members of the House, but 
°" from what he knew of the leading men of the last Par- 
liament, he had ventured to draw up a list* of con- 
cessions which, as he thought, would prove satisfectory 
to them. In this paper, which was appended to his 
memorial, Nevill set forth certain points in which he 
thought that the law pressed hardly upon the subject. 
None of them, however, were of much importance. 
He undoubtedly attached greater weight to the eight 
concessions which James had offered to the Commons 
shortly after the breach of the ccaitract. These he 
copied out, and, adroitly enough, refused to give any 
opinion on them, taking it for granted that fliey still 
expressed the opinions of the King. Amongst them 
was a renunciation of the right of levying impositions 
without consent of Parliament. 
Conduct Having thus laid before James a list of the points 

»<°^- which it would be advisable to yield, Nevill proceeded 
tSriCiiig. to urge that Parliament should be summoned imme- 
diately. Let the King avoid the use of any irritating 
speeches, and let him do his best while he was on his 

* I have not printed this list in the Appendix, u it consists chiefly 
of diy details. It will be found vnong the 8tat« JV^wrj, Dom, Izzir. 46. 
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pn^ress to win the good-will of the country gentlemen. CH.xn. 
Let orders be given to the Archbishop to allow no books 1613, 
to be printed, or sermons preached, which reflected upon 
the Hoxise of Commons. Let ihe grievances presented in 
the last Parliament be examined, and, if the King were 
willing to yield on any point, let him do it at once, 
without waiting for the commencement of the session. 
Above all, let him see that all promises of reformation 
which he had made were actually carried out. There 
can be little doubt that if Nevill had been called upon 
to speak more plainly he would have pointed to the 
ecclesiastical grievances as those which it was most 
necessary to redress. It is equally clear that if James 
had accepted his advice, and had met Parliament with 
Bome concession on the ecclesiastical question and with a 
renunciation of his claim to levy impositions, he would 
have had no difficulty in obtaining luiy supplies which 
he niig;ht choose to demand. 

No less wise were the practical suggestions which were 
offered by Nevill as to the best mode of conducting the 
business of the House of Commons. He saw, as every 
one must have seen, who bad sat in that House since 
Salisbury's elevation to the Peerage, that the system of 
communicating^ the King's wishes through members of 
the House of iKntis did not work weU. He therefore 
recommended that the King should make any proposals 
which he wished to lay before the Commons, either by 
liis own mouth, or by such of his ministers as were 
members of the Lower House, and that he should call 
upon them themselves to nominate a committee which 
might confer with him on all points on which any dif- 
ference of opinion existed between them. 

It is melancholy to descend from this statesmanlike Bbcod'i 
memorial to the letters which were written about sis . ' 
months later by Bacon, on the same subject* In the 
first of the two letters which he wrote he b^an by 
referring to those who, like Nevill, had oflFered to lie 
eerriceable to the King in the new Parliament, but who, 

* BMon to the Eiiig, Cott. MS., lit. F. iv., ioL 338, The mentian of 
bgoflree in tiia fint letter showe it to have been written ahortlj ifttt tlu 
6& of JiBVMij, 1614. 
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Cn.'xn. TCflsoDably enough, had told him that unless he would 

1614 make concessions which were likely to satisfy the House, 

He &d- it was impossible for them to be of any use to him. 

JaTea not ^acou wamcd James not to become a merchant of his 

» leii hit fevours. If, indeed, there was anything among the pro- 

^^°°^ poaals of these men which it was advisable to carry into 

execution, they should be allowed to have the credit of 

their own skill in drawing up their scheme. If this was 

not the case, they sliould have something better given 

them to bring into shape. The King might be sure that 

he had not lost the affections of his people. If be. had 

heard the bells ringing in Lonflbn, and witnessed the 

bonfires burning at the announcement of the birth of his . 

grandson, who had just been bom at Heidelberg, he would 

have had little doubt that he was still in possession of 

the hearts of the English people. Such advice as this 

was far inferior to that whicn Nerill had given when he 

called upon James to take the lead himself in carrying 

out the measures which were likely to satisfy his subjects. 

But it was in another letter, which he wrote a few days 

later,* that Bacon showed clearly how great was the 

difference between the man whose heart beat in unison 

with the better feeling of the Parliamentary opposition, 

and the man who, in spite of tiie acknowledged greatness 

of his intellect, was unaWe to see in the majority of the 

House of Commons anything more than a set of men 

who had been induced by factious motives to shout for a 

policy for which, in their heu*t8r they cared little or 

nothing. 

ArpietfoT "^^^ ^^ argument ly which he supported his opinion 

thi prob». that the Parliament would be Kkely to look upon the 

So'&iriii- King's demands with favour was sufficient to show how 

ment wiu far he had mistaken the character of his countrymen. 

^^the jjg actually stated his belief that it was so long since 

the old grievances had been produced that they would 

now be forgotten, and t.hat, as the. Government had not 

lately done anything unpopularjf James was not likely 

■ Bacon to tbe King, Coti MS., Tit F. It,, fol. 833. The notu at 
fbl. 329 Bi« evideatlv tbose from which thu letter wm dravn up. 

f ' I do not find nnce the Isat Pariumeot an; one actionof eetate amongst 
'■ proceedings that hath been hanh or distaitefiil, and, theio- 
e old grierancee (haring been Iod^ broached) cannot but wax 
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to be annoyed by their revival. After having thus CE.Xir. 

measured the retentive powers of his countrymen's iex4. 

memories, he went on to say that Lord Sanquhar's 

execution had produced a conviction that the King was 

now impartial in dealing justice to Scotchmen and 

Englishmen alike; that the deaths of the Earls of Salis- 

bnry and Dunbar had rid him of the odium which, as 

he im^ined, was attached to their persons; and that 

tiie leaders of the House of Commons had found out by 

this time that nothing was to be gained by opposition, 

and would at last, through hope of the King's fevour, be 

ready to support him in his demands.* He concluded 

thiB part of nis letter by charging Salisbury with having 

Jupported, in an underhand manner, the opposition to 

his own measures in the last Parliament.'f It is difficult 

to understand how Bacon could for a moment have 

believed in the truth of such a charge as this, were it 

not for the intense dislike which he felt for the cousin 

who had so long barred his way to promotion. 

In meeting his Parliament, Bacon again urged, the Adruu 
King must avoid all appearance of any wish to strike a t^'^^ 
bargain with the House. He must not ask for too much nmm the 
at Mice; he must give out that he had called the mem- ^|^" 
bers together for some other reason than in order to 
obtain a grant of mon^, and tempt them by propound- 
ing some of those great schemes which Bacon would so 
gladly have recommended to the consideration of the 
House. He must tell them that he would be able, in 
time, to supply his own wants without their assistance, 

bid and flat, and that there hath been no new matter either to mb vtp and 
Klin the old, or to ^re other catue of discontent, I think the case much 
unended to your M&je«tj'a advants^.'. 

* 'That oppoeition which was, the last Patliament, to your Majea^'a 
biaiien,aa much as was not ex pvn» naluralibtu, hot out of party, I conceive 
to be now mnch weaker than it was, and that party almost diasolved. 
YelTerton is won. Sandys ii fallen 02! Ciew and Hyde stand to be 
Sojeaiito. Brock is dead, Nevill hath hopes. Berkeley will, I think, 
W raspective. Uartin hath money in hia purse. Dudley Kgg«s and 
Holies are youn. Besides, they cannot but find more and more the ranity 
rf that popular CDucBe, especially your Majesty baving carried yourself in 
thUprincdy temper towards them as not to peiaecnta or disgrace them, not 
}M to uae or adTance them.' 

t ' I cannot eicnse him that is gone of an artificial animating of the 
MgatiTe, which iufiiaian or influence now cowing, I have better hope.' 
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CH.xn. and that he called upon them in order to anticipate the 
1614. conclusion of his efforts rather than from any absolute 
necessity. 

A paper,* which contains the notes which probably 
formed the basis of a third letter, now lost, in which he 
entered farther into particulars, stands in still more 
striking contrast with the manly advice given by Nevill. ■ 
Such questions as the following were, according to Bacon, 
to be matters for the consideration of the King. How the 
subject of the impositicms could be settled so as that no 
more might be heard about the matter? — how the ^puse 
could be induced to put off the investigation of the 
grievances of the nation until the supply had been voted? 
■ — what project it would be advisable to put forward as the 
one to be held in terror over the Commons, as afford- 
ing a ready resource in case the House should prove 
contumacious? — ^what measures are to be taken in 
hand so as to win popularity? — ^what laws were 
actually to be propounded to Parliament in order to 
give content to the people? The last suggestion was 
well enough, but Bacon does not long continue in this 
strain; he be^ns immediately to consider how the 
lawyers can be won over to the King's aide, and how 
the different classes of men who together constituted the 
House might be gained. This, however, is fer firom 
being the worst. He suggests that the more popular 
members should be intimidated or flattered, and that the 
judges themselves should be tampered with, lest they 
should decide in a manner adverse to the Crown any 
points of law which might come before them.f Care 
must be taken to influence the elections whenever it can 

• Headed, 'Incidenta of PiiTlunaent,' Cott MS,, Tit F. iv., foL 330, 
The fiist paiagniph is 'The impositions, and how tlutt matter may be 
buried ana fdlenceo.' I have ^ven the moat favourable intetpretation. Tho 
words might mean ' How it can best be kept oat of sight' But at 
its best, there is no lecognitdon of the leai worth of the atguments of the 
oppositicm. 

\ ' What course may be tahen with that combined bodj . . . which mado 
the popular partj laat Parliament, for the severing of them, intimidating of 
them, or holding them in hopes or the like, whereby they may be disaolved 
or weakened or won f What course may De held to engage and assure tha 
judges m omnem eeetUum for any ^ints of law or n^t which may be fore- 
seen aa likely to come in question in PaiiiameiitP' 
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be done by feir means. There were the Cinque Ports, Ch xn. 
more or less under the influence of their warden, the iqh. 
Earl of Northampton ; there were other boroughs where 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster could do much; 
and there were not a few where a word from one or other 
of die Lords of the Council would not be thrown away. 
Everything, however, must be sedulously avoided which 
bore the appearance of packing the Parliament. The 
King would merely avoid the mistake of leaving every- 
thing to chance. By allowing the legitimate influence 
of the Government to be felt, he woidd have a Parlia- 
ment which was really free. It was the opposition 
leaders who were attempting to pack the Parliament 
with their followers. In Nevill's advice, that tiie 
Government should be represented by officials sitting 
in the Lower House, Bacon, of course, concurred. 

Sach language as this speaks for itself. It is the Chanwior 
language of a man who believed that the Crown waa ^ni."' 
right in its attempt to maintain its prerogatives unim- menda- 
pwred, and that in so dcdng it would obtain the support *"■ 
of the people of England, if they did not allow themselves 
to be led astray by men who were influenced by fiictious 
motives. It is also the language of a man who beheved 
that, in order to obtain the object at which he mmed, it 
iras allowable to make use of means from which others, 
iriw were possessed of a more debcate sense of right and 
wrong, would shrink, and who had little idea of the 
injury which, if he had been successful, he would have 
inflioied upon the moralittf of the nation by obtaining its 
support by other than the most straightforward means, 
and by influencing its leading men by offers of the favour, 
Cff by the threats of the ill-mil, of the Government. 

Unfortunately, there was little doubt that James would Bawn'* 
choose the programme of Bacon in preference to that of w^ye 
Nevjll The grievances and the impositions would have to 3t.ma. 
been a bitter pill to swallow, and he was naturally Inclined 
to take Bacon's hopeful view of the feelings of the country, 
md to be satisfied with the theory that the opposition 
with which he had hitherto met had been merely a &cti- 
tiooB movement arising from the ill-humour, of a few 
individuals. 

_. _..byG00gIf 
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Ch.XII^ The proposal to summon Parliament had long been 
leii resisted by Northampton. In September, when the quea- 
Ha decides tion was debated in the Council, he had told the King 
nwDine » *^** to do 80 would ouly be to call togetiier an assembly 
Fwiia- of his enemies,* Euid James assured him, after the conclu- 
'"*'"■ sion of the discussion, that he believed that he was in the 
right. A few months, however, made a change even in 
Northampton's views. He submitted, as a matter of 
necessity, to what he considered to be the indignity of 
applying for help to the House of Commons, f On the 
16th of February, the Council informed the King that 
they had taken the matter into consideration, and that 
they were of opinion that the only course to be pursued 
was the summoning of Parliament.| 
Amoant of ^^ ^^ ^'K^ time. In spite of the enormous sales of 
Dm debt, land, it had been found impossible to obtain money enough 
to defray the necessary expenses of the Government. The 
garrisons in the cautionary towns were ready to mutiny 
for their pay. The ambassadors were crymg out for 
their salaries and allowances. The sailors who manned 
the navy were unpaid, and the fortifications by which the 
coast was guarded were in urgent need of repair.^ Lord 
Harrington, who had a claim upon the King for ;^30,000, 
which he had spent upon the establishment of the Princess, 
was put off with a patent giving him a monopoly of the 
copper coinage of the country. In' every departmoit 
there waa a long list of arrears which uiere were no 
means of satisfying, and which amounted on the whole to 
;£488,000. To repay the money borrowed upon Privy 
Seals £125,000 would be needed, and the £67,000 which 
had been levied by ^aticipation fi-om the revenues properly- 
belonging to the following year, must in some way or 
other be made good. Altogether, the King's liabilities 
now amounted to £680,000,|[to say nothing of a stand- 
ing deficit which, after including the extraordinary ex- 
penditure, was certain to exceed £200,000 a-year. 

The Council took Nevill's advice so fer as looking 

• Digby to the King, Sept. 22, 1613, & P. *. 

t NorttMnpton, to [Somerset], Cott. MS., Tit F. iv., foL 826, 827. 

i CouncU to the Kinj, Feb. IB, 1614, & P. Dom. Isivi 22. 

S Speechei of Winwood and Ckbu, C. J. i. 461, 463. 

\\ lADsd. MS. 166, foL 267. The statement is dated Haj 2, 1614. 
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over the grievances waa concerned; but they went no Ch. Xli. 
forther. On no single p(Mnt did they think proper to "leuT^ 
give way. They also examined his hst of concessions, pnpoMd 
mi die offers which had been made by the King after «»icm- 
the breach of the contract in 1610. From these they °^' 
(elected acnne which James consented to lay before Parlia- 
ment, in order to show that he was willing to give way 
m matters where he considered that his subjects were 
hardly treated. The c(Hiceesi<»iB were not unimportant 
in themselves, but they were altogether unconnected with 
the points in dispute. The imposititms, as might have 
been expected, were not even named. 

For the first time within the memtay of man, the ^^' 
country was subjected to the turmoil of a general elec- election. 
tim, in which a great question of principle was at stake. 
Doder these circumstances, the Government were induced 
to take steps to procure a fevourable majority, to which 
drey had thought it unnecessary to resort ten years pre- 
Tionsly. How fiir they went it is difScult to say, with 
thegcantyinformationwhich we possess. Nevill, mdeed, xheUn. 
lad offered to undertake, on behalf ttf the fiiture House ^«*^«»- 
fi Commons, that if the King would concede all the 
(iad points in dispute, the House would not be niggardly 
in granting the supplies which he required. It seems, 
however, tD&t Ihere were some who went beyond this 
very safe assertion, and who were allured by promises of 
Court &Tour to engage to do what they could to obtain 
the return of members who were likdy to fevour the 
jwn^tive. Whoever they may have been, they were 
eertainly not men of any great importance, and it is not 
probable that they offered to do more than to inBuence a 
few elections here and there.* 

* Cconpua Baom'B eetiinate of them, in hia letter just qnotecl, with the 
AilawiDK ex^sct of » letter from Suffix to Somerset, wntt«n about the 
od of March : ' The last night, Fsmbroke came to me in the guden, 
fc^iDg in brohen phraiei, that he could not tell what would come of tliia 
nriiuMnt, becMise he found bj the consultation last At,y diat my lords 
U no gtait conceit that there would be any ^teat good efiacted for our 
■Mter: diren of my Iwds haTing spoken with many wise Farliament 
■n, who do eenetally decline from the Undertakera, only Pembroke and 
■jidf were Uie hopeful belierers of good meceas, two or three petty 
"Xncillon more seemed to be indiffereiitly conceited, but lo as my Lord 
't Paabrde is much nuMtisfied that they are no moie ocmfideDt in Ut 

VOL. n, L 
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CH.XII. Unimportant as the whole affair was, the Government 
iei4. soon discovered that they had only injured their own 
chances of success by meddling with such intrigues. 
Rumour magnified the matter into a conspiracy to pro- 
cure a whole Parliament of nominees. The Undertakers, 
as they were termed in the phraseology of the day, had 
dared to speak in the name of the whole Commons of 
England. It was not long before the most discouraging 
reports reached the Council of the reception which the 
Tho eiec Government candidates were everywhere meeting with.* 
mfc^. ■'■* ^™* ^ ^^^ *^** lords and great men wrote to every 
•bie to th« borough and county where they had any influence. Con- 
^^J'^' stituenqies which had never before raised an objection to 
the persons who had been pointed out to them, now de- 
clared their determination to send to Westminster men 
of their own selection. It frequently happened that the 
Court candidates were flatly told that no votes would 
be given to any man who was in the King's service. 
The pressure which was put upon the electors, whilst it 
faHed in the object for which it was intended, only served 
to strengthen ^e belief that an attempt had been made 
to pack the Parliament, So strong was the feeling 
against the Government in the city of London, that Sir 
Henry Montagu, who had represented the city in the 
last Parliament, and who had served as Recorder for 
many years, was rejected, in memory, no doubt, of his 
speech in favour of the impositions ; whilst Fuller, the 
strenuous asserter of the principles of the popular and 
Puritan party, was elected without difficulty. Not one 
of the men who had distinguished themselves on the 

frieDds. .... We lire appointed to meet afain od SKturdaj. Pembroke and 
I have undertaken to bnng to my lotds uie demftnde that will be asked of 
the King this PailiBment. and that thev shall be moderate for the Eiafi, aod 
yet pleaeinf? to them. Which we affirm to my lordH we conceive wiE be 
attractiTe inducements to get the good we look for, and what this shall work 
at our next meeting' you shall know as soon as It is past But I mustmake 
you laugh to tell yon that my Lord Privy Seal soberlv saya to me, " Mj 
Loid, you incline before the Council too much to these Undertakers." This 
troubles me nothing, for if we may do our master the serrice we wish by 
our disaembliug, I am weB contented to play the knave a little with them, 
which you must give me dispeDsatioD for following your direction.' — Cott. 
MS., iMt F. iv. fol. 336. 

• Lake to , Feb. 10, 1614. Nichols' Progrema, ii. 7BB. Chamberlain 

to Carleton, March 3, March 17, 1614, Court and Timet, 300, S36. The last 
letter is misplaced. 
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pq)ii]ar side during the debates in 1610 was without a Ch.xii. 
seat. Sandys and Hakewill, Whitelocke and Wentworth, ~m4~ 
were all uiere once more to defend the liberties of 
Engloiid, The scanty ranks of the defenders of the 
prerogative were headed as before by Bacon and Csesai- ; 
and u»e four candidates for the Secretaryship, Nevill 
and Winwood, Wotton and Lake, were all successful in 
obt^ning seats. One of the most remarkable features of 
the new House was the number of those who appeared 
for the first time within the walls of Parliament. Three 
hundred members, making nearly two-thirds of the whole 
assembly, were elected for the first time. The fact 
admits of an easy explanations- the constituencies in 
their present temper would be on the look-out for men 
who represented the determined spirit of the nation even 
more strongly than the members of the late Parliament 
had done. Amongst those who were thus elected were 
two men who were to set their mart upon the history of 
their country. Sir Thomas Wentworth, a youn? man 
of twenty-one, and heir to a princely estate in Yorkshire, 
represented the great county of the north ; John Pym, a 
StMnersetshire country gentleman, nine years older than 
Wentworth, was sent to the House of Commons by the 
little borough of Calne. We may be sure that neither 
Wentworti nor Pym were unobservant spectators of the 
events of the session ; but, aa fer as our information 
extends, neither of them took any part in the debates.* ig,g 

The unfevourable character of the elections made it Neces»iiy 
more than ever necessary that a Secretary should be ofehowioe 
chosen who could speak with authority in the name of trjf'*' 
the Goverament, and who could make use of any influence 
which he might possess as a member of the House of 
Commons to finstrate the expected opposition, As late 
as in September in the preceding year Nevill was still 
confident of 8ucc€S8.+ But he had great difficulties to 
contend with. The Howards had no cause to be satisfied 
with him, as he had never taken care to conceal his dis- 
like of the divorce, Northampton, besides^ had reason 

* At least, I have been nn>b)e to diworer his nAme in tlie pages leferring 
to the debktes of tbie session. 
t ChtmberUin to Culeton, Sept. 9, 1613, Court and Time*, I 371. 
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Ch. XII. to look askance upon bim, as he suspected him of having 

1613, some connection with the scheme by which Manaell had 
hoped to overthrow the CcKHjuissioa for the Refonnation 
of the Navy, in whidi Northampton toct a peculiar 
interest.* Above all, the King nerer could forget the 
part which he had takw. in the last' Parliament, and the 
plain words in which he had set forth the grievances erf" 
the Commons. In October, Nevill discovered that his 
hopes were destined to be disappointed. It was g^ierally 
believed that the favourite would continue to act in that 
confidential capacity to the King in which he had hitherto 
been employed, and that Lake, as iJie nominee of the 
Howards, would be admitted to perform the sub(»rdinate 
duties of the Secreturyship.f In -order to ccmsole 
NevUl for his disaf^intment, Somerset^ proposed 
to purchase for him the office of Treasurer of the 
Chamber. NeviU at -once replied, that he would take 
neither money, nor anything bought for money, at ihe 
hands of a subject, and gave him to understand that, 
though he was i%ady to act as Secretary, he would not 
put up with any lower place. 

1614. In February, hopes of success were given him once 
more. It was intimated to him by Suffolk that he was 
selected for the appointment ; but that, as the King was 
still displeased with him for his conduct in the former 
Parliament, he must expiate his misdemeanors before 
he could hope to be promotei§ If this was anything 
more than a mere trick on the part of Suffolk, to secure 
his sendees during the session, either James must soon 
have changed his mind, or NeviU must have refosed to 

^ppj,j„(, make the required submission. On the 29th of March, 

nient of Wluwood took the oaths as Secretary. Lake, as some 

Wunrood. ccanpensation for bis disappointment was admitted to 

the Privy Council on the same day. 
Hiiqtiaii. 1^ mMiy respccts, if Nevill was not to have the 

flcnijoni place, it was impossible to have made a better selectifxi. 

^'** Winwood had served, with credit to himseUi as ambas- 

* ^lutelocke. Liber FatTulicut, 46. 
CbomberUin to Caileton, Court and Timet, i. 277. 

■" ' " b^tw to &Toid oonfluion 



\ He WBS still onlj Rochest«r, but it it peifaapa 
It giTJng the title by which he was known in 161' 
§ Suf^ to Somenet, Cott MS., TiL F. it., i>>L 38S. 
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odor in Holland for many years. His whole heart was Ch. XII. 
in the exposition to Spain and the Catholic powers. It ~~iai4~ 
Tis by Hun that all those treaties had been negotiated 
irfiich bound England to support the Dutch Republic 
lod the Princes of the German Union against the House 
d Austria. In the Council he would be sure to side 
witb Abbot and Ellesmere in denouncing the entangle- 
mentB of a Spanish policy. Nor was liis good sense 
lilely to desert him in dealing with the domestic diffi- 
cnities with wluch the Government iraa beset. On 
many points he shared the opinions of the majority of 
tiie House of Commons^ and if he had been aUowed to 
ih^ the policy of the Crown, he would have had little 
difficulty in giving eatis&ction to the nation. In some 
re^ts, indeed, he was leas fitted than hia friend 
Nevill to act as leader of the Houae. He had, with 
ihe exception of occasional vimts, been absent from 
En^Jand tor many years, and he was hardly aware how 
completely the seeling of his countrymen had changed 
nnc8 the deaith of Elizabeth. Nor had his portion at 
ilie Hague tended to soften down the asperities of his 
Kmewnat imconciliatory temper. He was also at the 
fiotlier disadvantage of being altogether untried in 
Parliamentary life, and of being destitute of that pecu- 
Gir experience which is a necessity to those who attempt 
to guide the deliberations of a lai^ public assembly, 
h was probably this very circumstance which recom- 
mended him. to James. His name brought with it no 
Rminiscences of Pariiamentary opposition, nor did it 
Rvire the remmbrance of the time when Somerset and 
tile Howards were at deadly feud, and when Nevill • 
ffld Lake were the rival candidates, supported by the 
tfo parties who were struggling for power. Nor must 
it be forgotten that James still sympathized with the 
bold foreign poUcy of which Winwood was the acknow- 
ledged representative. As to the home government, it 
»M well understood that it was the business of the 
Secretary to cany out the directions given to him, and 
not to prescribe me mode in which political difficulties 
»ere to be met. 
Winwood, indeed, was one of a class of diplomatists 
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CH.SIL in which James and his son would henceforward find 
1Q14. the most valuable, if not always the most trusted of 
Hewu their ministers. It was rapidly becoming impossible 
!!i11!*lf' for any man living in England, who was not either 
! animated by oomiption or ambition, or utterly incapable 
of understanding the requirements of the time, to attach 
himself to the service of the Crown. But with many 
of the ambassadors the case was very different; they 
were accustomed, from long habit^ to receive orders 
from the Sovereign^ which they were bound implicitly 
to follow. On their return home, they continued to 
look upon the King in the light of an employer, with 
whom it was allowable to remonstrate, but whom it 
was impossible to disobey. They were accordingly pre- 
pared to support the prerogative, not because they 
deliberately disregarded the rising influence of the 
House of Commons, but because it was an element 
which had never entered into their calculations. If the 
Sovereign for a moment was straying from the right 
path, they were conterited to wait for a happy change, 
just as they would have been contented to execute the 
orders which might be sent to them, during their em- 
bassies at Paris or the H^ue, although those directions 
might not altogether accord with their own ideas. 
TheKing's Certainly Wiawood's position was not to be envied, 
speech at He had to induce a hostile House of Commons to grant 
ingofth^ supplies, at the same time that he would have to refuse 
Seuioo. those concessions upcm which their hearts were set. It 
was not long before he had to make his first essay in the 
art of guiding the House. The session was opened on 
Aprils. *^^ ^*^ °f April by a speech from the King. James 
told the two Houfies that tie had called them together for 
three reasons: he was anxious that, by their support, 
religion might be maintained, the future succession to tlie 
Crown provided for, and his necessities reUeved by the 
Heepeakt grant of a supply. He commended to their considera- 
Kcu»* tion the increase of Popery, which was spreading in spite 
of the exertions which he had used to combat it both 
with his tongue and with his pen. He had no wish for 
any more rigorous laws against recusancy, but he hoped 
that some means might be contrived for executing more 
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strictly those which were already in exiatence. He then Ch.XII. 
referred to the events which had taken place in his own leu. 
fiunily since he had last met his Parliament. God had 
taken his eldest son fiwm him, but He had just given him 5[*'utar> 
a grandson in his place, and he looked to Parliament to i °^' ' 
settle the succession, in case of the feilure of heirs through 
■ Prince Charles, upon this chQd and the other children 
who might be bom to the Electress. He had chosen a 
husband for his daughter out of a Protestant &mily, in 
order that, if his own issue male should fail, the future 
Kings of England might be brought up in the Protestant 
&ith. 

Thus fer, he must have carried with him the aympa- *^i de- 
thies of every man amongst his audience. He now J^^JJ,^, 
entered upon more dangerous ground. The extraor- 
dina^ charge connected with the marriage had emptied 
the Exchequer, and there were other expenses which 
pressed heavily upon him. He would, however, speak 
plainly to them. He wotJd not bargain with them for 
their money. He would see what they would do in their 
We. He had shown them that he relied upon their 
affection, by having recourse to them rather than to his 
own prerogative. He must, however, clear himself on 
one point: it had been rumoured that he relied upon 
some private Undertakers * who, with their own credit 
and industry, would do great matters.' This he declared 
to be felse : he would rather have the love of his sub- 
jects than their money.* 

■ Ptri But, i. 114d. Jametia gsnenlly aociued of deceiTinghia heararg 
00 thu point ; and it ii sdd tliat in 1631 h!e acknowledged tbat ■ in the last 
PiriiMiwiit there came up a Btrange kind of lieaata called Undertaken, a 
aime which in mj nature I abhor.' In tUa, hawever, there is no Dec«a- 
NiT conti«dictdon with what he add in 1614. There were, no doubt, men 
m 1614who were called Undertakers ; but the qnestion is, how far the King 
iniled bimaelf of their eflbrte. We hare seen uiat Baoon and Northampton 
Vughed at the acheme, though there were a few among the CouncU who 
MKDOiaged tham. We do not know enough about their proceedings to say 
lAKt it was that they proposed to do, but the nuaonr appears to have been 
tikat tfaej offered to influence the retumB to inch an extant as to procure a 
Gonmmeat majoritr. Such ammour was abaurd in itself, as James siud in 
Uifpeoeh of the 8th, 'If an;* had been so foolish as to otter it, yet it had 
Wa graater folly in me to have accepted it' No doubt he knew that lett«ra 
hid haan sent by the Lords of the Council and others to influence the elec- 
ton ; but he may have held tliat such letters did not amount to interference 
*ith eleetiona, Beadea, inflttenca of this kind was used on both sidea. 
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CH-Xn. Three days later, James again addressed the Honses. 
1614, This Parliamwrt, he said, waa to be a Parliament of love. 
April B. The world was to see hia own love to his subjects, and 
^^^■w'* the love of his subjectB to their King, God was loved 
■peech. for the gift which He gave, and he, who as a King repre- 
sented God, would begin by offering them a gift, and he 
expected &om Ih&n cheerfulness in retribution for his • 
&vour. He then went over the heads of his former 
speech. He ag^ denied that he had attempted to 
'ninder or prompt any man in the free election,' and 
asserted that he bad never ' put any confidence in a 
party Parliament.' He declared that he would be^n 
this Parliament by making offers of conces^ons wMcfa 
would soon be laid before taem. As to their grievances^ 
it would be better that each member should present them 
on behalf of his own constituency ; ' to heap them togetiier 
in one scroll like an army' would *but cast aspersion 
upon' him and his 'government, and' would 'savour 
more of discontent than of desire for reformatirai.' He 
was unwilling to give up any of the honours and flowers 
of the Crown, but he would not stretch the prerogative 
further than his predecessors had done. He never in- 
tended his proclamations to have the force of law, but 
he thought that th^ ought to be obeyed, until Parlia- 

The following ezlnct from 'Whitelocke's Libtr Famdicia (p. 40) giTO* KD 
insight into Qie manner in which elections were conducrt«d : 

' I wea retomed a huigeu for ilie town of WoodBtock, in Uie coimfy of 
Oson, where I was recorder, and waa elected, notwithatanding the town 
was haidlf preased for imother bj the Earl of Montgomery, atewaid of the 
manors, ana keeper of the house and park there. 

' There was returned with me Sir Philip Cny, younger sm to Sir £^w«rd 
Cuy, niMter of the jewels. He waa nominated m the pla£« hjr Sir Thomas 
Spoicer, who, being steward of tha town, refused to aerra hinni^lf, but 
eommended that gentleman. 

'IwuTetnmea faui^esa also for the borough of Corfe Ca«tle,«nd that wu 
1^ the nomination of . . . the Ladj Eliiabeth Coke ... I g&ve her thanka 
tat it, and yielded up the place to her agun, and in it was chosen Sir 
Thomaa Tracj. 

' My worthy friend, Sir Robert Eilligiew, gave me a place for Helstone, 
in tha ooun^ of Cornwall, and I caused my brotiier-iu-law, Henry Bui' 
strode, to be retained for that place.' 

The fact, probably, wu that, whilst the recommendations of the in- 
fluential lanaownera were generally in acMrdann with the feeling of 1k« 
electors, the lecommendations of tlie Court Lords were not. That James 
had made a bargain with certain pereons to return members byonrable to 
him, has not been proved. What he did do was, prc^MUy, in ooofonnity with 
Banm's advice given in the letten bc£>re-iaaiti<ned. 
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ment conld meet to provide a remedy for the evil in Ch.xii. 
qaesticKi. He once more denied having made any bar- iei4. 
gain with the Undertakers, and declared that he relied 
idb^ther upon the love of hia aabjects. 

What is most remarkable in tlm speech is the air of 
lelf-aatisfaction which pervades the whole of it. James 
liad evidently no idea that anyone besides himself was 
competent to judge what grievances ought to be re- 
drewed, or in what degree ma pren^ative vras injurious 
(0 the interests of the nation. 

The first question taken up by the House w«s raised •J?**'''' 
by a m^nber who doubted whether Bacon could take hia ^, " 
Beat, as there was no precedent for the election of an f^^^^- 
Attomey-General. The matter was referred to a com- mi^htiit. 
mittee, who were ordered to search for ra^cedents. The 
House finally decided that Bacon might be allowed to 
ait, but that for the fiiture no Attorney-General might 
take his seat in the House. On the Uth of April, Win- fj^ll^ 
wood rose to move the grant of supplies, and read over 
the list <^ concessions which the King was prepared to 
make. The next day, when the House was about to 
take up the sul^ect, Myddelton rose and said that these 
promises chiefly concerned the country gentlemen, and 
offered to the House a Bill concerning toe impositions. 
Oth^ members followed, bringing forward one by one 
the old list of the ecclesiastical grievances. It was in 
vain tbat Winwood rose and spoke at length upon the 
necessities of the public service, and that he panegyrized 
the foreign policy of the King ; that Cassar entered into 
details of the misery which was inflicted upon the debtors 
of the Crown, and that Bacon appealed to the House to 
consider tlie state of the Continent, where war might 
break out at any moment. The House was unwilling to 
gruit the supply until the rumours relating to the Under- it b pon- 
takers had been inquired into.* '*'""'" 



A few days later Sandys moved that the grievances iii« 
iriiich had been presented to the last Fai-liament should |^^'^ 
be referred to the Committee on Petitions. It had already » com- 
become evident that the House would not be satisfied "°*" 
with the instalment of justice which had been offered 
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Ch. xn . them by the King, and that if James hoped to obtain 
1614. supplies the only course open to him was to follow the 
advice which Kevill had given him. 
The Howe Qn the 17th of April the whole House received the Com- 
Com" * munion together. They chose St. Mai^aret's, the church 
mnuioD. of tjie parish in which they were sitting, in preference 
to Westminster Abbey, ' for fear of copes and wafer- 
cakes.'* It ia from this day that the peculiar connection 
of *St. Margaret's with the House of Commons dates. 
The object of the members in thus solemnly taking the 
Communion together was partly the expectation that they 
would thus be able to detect any recusant who might 
have slipped in amongst them. When the day arrived 
it was found that there was not one of them who absented 
himself from the church. 
Tbe ma The next day the Bill on Impositions was read a second 
onimpo- time. It was ordered that it should be considered in 
Conamittee of the whole House, in order that, as Hake- 
will said, the three hundred new members might hear the 
arguments, and that, undei-standing the true state of thdr 
right, they might leave it to their posterity. 
Monopo- The House nad other grievances in view. A patent 
'■*»■ had been granted for the manu&cture of glass, which 

they regarded in the light of an injurious monopoly, 
whilst the Government looked upon it as an encourage- 
ment to native industry. A company bad been recently 
established for exclusive trading with France, which was 
liable to the same objections under which the Spanish 
Under- Con^nv had sunk. On the 2nd of May the question of 
*"■ the Undertakers was again before them, and in spite of 
Bacon'af attempt to persuade them to be content with a 
protest, they directed that the suspected Undertakers 
should be strictly examined. After a long investigation, 
the Committee were unable to obtain any evidence what- 
ever of any corrupt bargain having been struck. At 
last a paper was produced, which was owned by Sir Henry 
Nevill. He said that he had written it more than two 
years before, as containing the heads of the advice which 

■ Chunberkm to Carleton, A^rit 14 1614, 8. P. Ihm. IzxviL 7, C. J. i. 
463. 
t £w>»'s Work* (ed. Montagu), vi 13. 
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he tiien offered to the King. Aa there waa no reason CH.xn. 
vby he should not have done hia beat to persuade the leit 
King to call a Parliament aa soon as possible, and as his 
advice was clearly vnse in itself, the House had nothing 
to do but to express its satis&ction in tlie course which 
be had taken ; and finding that its search was likely to 
prove ihiitless, it allowed the matter to drop.* 

The arguments which were used in the Committee on ipp<»>- 
&e Impositions for the benefit of the new members have 
not been preserved. It was, however, determined that a 
conference with the Lords should be demanded, and that 
they should be requested to join in a petition to the 
King, and the parts were assigned which each manager 
was to take-t 

On the 21st, the House took the subject again into Owen'« 
consideration, before sending to the Lords to demand a '^"JS?' 
conference. In the argument which the managers were i*"^ "f 
directed to put forward there was, unluckily, one point ^onme* 
which was sufficiently doubtful to offer a hold to the 
supporters of the prerogative. One of the managers was 
Sir Roger Owen, the member for Shrewsbury, a man 
who, with no real claim to distinction, chose to consider 
himself an authority upon the ccawtitutional law of the 
nations of the Continent as well as upon that of England. 
He had, in the last Parliament, argued stronglyj that the 
right of imposing, without the consent of the three estates, 
was not allowed by the law in any European monarchy. 
He was now instructed to enforce this argument upon the 
Lords. Such a theory -vras entirely irrelevant to the 
question at issue, and it involved a long discussion upon 
the principles upon which foreign constitutions were 
founded, to which the Lords could hardly be expected to 
have the patience to listen. Wotton saw his opportunity. Aniwered 
He knew very well that, as a matter of &ct, foreign ud win- 

• C.JA. 485. ChMnberlwn to Carieton, May 19, 1614, S. F. IrxTii. 26. 
Lorkin to Puckering, Maj 38, 1614, Court and Timet, i. 314. The p^wr 
mxT poeBiblv be the aaine aa the one printed in the Appendix. A few days 
hefoie. Sir Thomas Parry, the Chaocellor of the Duchy of Lancaater, had 
been deterted in mUrtenn^ in the Stocibridfre election. He was eipelled 
the House, as well as the sitting members. Tlie King sequestered him &om 
the Prirr Council, 

\ C.J.L 481, 486. X P<^ !>*■ in 1810, llA. 
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CH.xn. Sovereigns did succeed in obtainii^ money which had not 
1811. been voted W their estates, and he was not inclined to 
inquire too closely into the methods by which this power 
had been acquired. He accordingly, after expressing a 
hope that Owen would look well to the ground upon 
which he was treading, asserted his own belief that the 
power of imposing belonged to hereditary but not to 
elective monarchs. He was supported by Winwood, who 
after declaring that he had no wish to maintain the right 
of imposing, added that his opinicHi was that the foreign 
princes in que6ti<»i imposed in right of their prerogative. 
Owen^ he said, had made several assertions, but had 
proved absolutely nothing. 

Reply of It was high time tio draw back from the ground which 

Digse". Owen had so inconsiderately taken up. Sir Dudley 
Digges accordingly put the matter upon its right 
footing. The ground upon iriiich the House rested its 
claim, he said, was that which Englishmen had received 
from their ancestors : * Nolumus mutare leges AnglicB. 
All else was merely illustrative of ^e main ailment, 
and was used as an answer to those who urged the King 
to imitate the Kings of France and Spain, if he wish(^ 
it to be thought that he was not inferior to those 
monarchs. 

ofSiaijt, S.till there was something more to be said. The 
contrast, which had been insisted upon so strongly 
between the elective and the hereditary monarchies of 
the Continent, admitted of very different inferences 
from those which had occurred to Wotton and Win- 
wood. They had argued that hereditary monwnhs had 
the right of imposing; others might come to the con- 
cluwon that if Kings were not to impose, it waa ne- 
cessary that they.should hold their crowns by a tenure 
which was not altogether independent of the consent of 
their subjects. This seema to have been the ground 
which was taken up by Sandys, as far as we can judge 
from the very imperfect notes of his speech which have 
come down to us. It is certainly unfortunate that hia 
words have not been preserved in fuU, as it would have 

* 'Tlut the first gtound that ire have leceiTsd from our nraghbonn, 
Jfobigau,' Sx. ebould aridently b« ' from our anceston^' C / L 4Sn 
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been interesting to trace the first dawning of the idea Ch. xn. 
Aat, in order to preserve the rights of the subject intact, 1614. 
it would be necesseu^ to make scane duinge in the rela- 
tions between the authority of the Crown and the 
representatives of the people. He begui, apparently, 
bj referring to the enormous burden of taxaticm which 
had bem imposed upon France by the sole authority of 
Henry IV^ He reminded the House that it was not 
merdy the ri^t of layii^ impositiona which was claimed 
by those hereditary sovereigns of which they had heard 
so much; they exercised also the right of nuiking laws, 
without the consent of their estates. What could come 
c^ such a state of things but tyranny, from which both 
Pnnce and people would suffer alike ? The origin of 
every hereditary monarchy lay in election. If, on every 
occasion of the demise of the Crown, the new Sovereign 
does not go through the formalities of an election, he 
most remember that the authority which he holds was, 
m its origin, voluntarily accepted by the people; and 
that, when the nation gave its consent to tne authority 
which he is called to exercise, they did bo upon the 
express understanding that there were certain reciprocal 
conditions which neither King nor people might violate 
with impunity. A King who pretended to rule by any 
other title, such as that of conquest, might be dethroned 
whenever there was force sufficient to overthrow him.* 
He conclnded by denying the validity of the ai^ument 
that the Kin g of England might do whatever the King 
of France might do, and by moving that Owen might 
be called upon to substantiate his doctrine. 

It would have been well if the debate had come to an ?n^ ■>' 
end here. Though the doctrine of the original contract ^onh. 
thus propounded by Sandys will not stand before the 
researches of modern historical inquiiy, it was, neverthe* 
kas, a &r closer approximation to the truth than any 
rival theory which was at that time likely to be opposed 



'wnm eiecteo. JUecnon aouDie, ot parson, ana care ; Dui doik come in 
^eoDMnt of people, and Mtli redproH»l condidoiu between King and 
PM^. That a Sing liy conauwt may also (when powei) be ezpdlad.' 
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Ch. XII, to it. He was, however, followed by Wentworth, the 
1614. Puritan lawyer, who aat for the city of Oxford. He had 
given offence in the last Parliament by the freedom of 
his language. He was one of those men who are always 
to be found in times of political excitement, and who, 
whilst they generally succeed in speaking to the point, 
are careless of the decencies of expression under which 
the real leaders of the movement are accustomed to 
veil their opinions. On this occasion his speech was 
in strong contrast to the calm argument of Sandys. 
The Spaniards, he said, had lost the Low Countries by 
attempting to lay impositions. All the power of the 
greatest of the r rench monarchs had not saved them 
from dying like calves upon the butcher's knife. Princes 
who taxed their people as they had done should remem- 
ber that, in the prophecy of Ezekiel, in the description 
given of the future state of the Holy Land, a portion of 
the soil is assigned to the Prince, in order that he may 
not oppress the people. Kings who refiised to profit by 
this example might read their destiny in Daniel's pre- 
diction that there should stand up a raiser of taxes in 
the glory of the Kingdom, but that within a few days 
he should be destroyed.* 
The Home _A.s sooD as the debate was at an end, Winwood carried 
rafiu^'w wp to the House of Lords the message demanding a 
coDfer. conference. The Lords, after some consideration, re- 
solved to consult the judges. The judges were by no 
means inclined to allow themselves to be entangled in 
such a dangerous question. Coke adroitly answered, in 
their name, that they were imwilling to give any opinion, 
as they might have to decide judicially upon the points 
involved, and they did not think it well to become 
partisans of either side, by delivering an extrajudicial 
sentence.l Upon this a discussion arose as to the answer 
which was to be given to the Lower House ; and it was 
finally decided that, on the ground that the Lords had 
not had time to acquaint themselves with all the records 

■ ChBmberlfui) to CarletoD, Maj 20, 1614, Court m4 TVrnef, i 312. 
t ^ /. a 706, 
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rn which the case rested, they should refuse to meet Cg.xn . 
Commons, at least for the present.* iei4 

The request which had been made by the Commons The <iivu^ 
was virtually equivalent to a demand that the Lords Lord*, 
would take up their true positiouj as leaders of the nation, 
in asking for justice fVom the King. As yet the Lords 
were unwilling to occupy this ground, but an examina- 
tion of the division must have been reassuring to all who 
did not despair of some day seeing the two Houses 
fighting the battle of the constitution side by side. Of 
the seventy-one peers who were present, at least thirty f 
voted in the minority. Of the majority, sixteen were 
Bishops, Matthew, Archbishop of York, being the only 
one who voted for conferring with the Lower House. 
Amongst the twenty-five lay peers who voted with the 
majority were the two Scotchmen, Somerset and Lennox, 
who had recently been raised to the English Earldom of 
Richmond. There were nine Privy Councillors present ; 
EC that it appears that if, as is probable, they all voted 
against the conference, it was impossible to find more 
than eleven independent lay peers who would vote with 
the Government, and of tnese at least four or five were 
in some way or other under obligations to the court. 

Annoying as this refusal must have been to the Speech of 
Commons, they felt themselves to be still moi-e deeply Uciia'' 
aggrieved when they heard of some words which had 
fellen firom one of the speakers in the debate in the 
House of Lords. Of all the sycophants who sought for 
power and place during the reigns of James and of his 
son. Bishop Neile was justly regarded as the worst. 
He had lately been notorious as the one amongst the 
Commissioners sitting in the case of Lady Essex who 
had been most active in pushing on the divorce with 
indecent haste. As soon as the sentence was pro- 
nounced, he put forth all his efforts in attempting to 
ruin the Archbishop, and although he did not succeed 

• C. J. ii. 707, 708 ; Cott MB.,' Tit F. iv. 267. Petyfs Jut FarUamen~ 
teniin,340. 

f Chunberlsin gives the uumbera as thirty-nine and thirty. According 
to the Joom^ there were Mventv-one present. I have, therefore, supposed 
the divisioD to be forty-one and toir^. The difference of two votes is not of 
mnch importance. 
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Cg. xn. in this as he desired, he ingratiated himself with James 
1614 sufficiently to obtain for himself the Bishopric of Lincoln, 
which had been originally destined for Abbot's brother 
Robert, who had done the King no small service in his 
controversy with Bellarmin. Nejle now stood up to 
vilify liie House of Conunons. The matter, he said, on 
which the Lords were asked to confer with the Lower 
House was one with which it had no ri^t to meddle. 
Ko man who had taken the oaUis of supronacy and 
allegiance could, with a good conscience, even join in a 
discussion upon the question of the impositions. Not 
only were the Commons striking at the root of the 
prerogative of the Crown, but they would, if they were 
admitted to argue their case, be sure to give utterance 
to seditious and undutiful speeches, which would be 
unfit for the Lords to listen to, and which would tend 
as well to a breach between the two Houses as between 
the King himself and his subjects:* 
H*7 9s. The next day the whole House of Commons was in an 

tk.n'rfifi6 nproar. One member called for a Bill confiscating to 
Commoiu. his Majesty's use the profits of the Bi^opric of Lincoln 
for the next seven years. Another said that Neile's 
head ought to be set upon Tower Hill. A third declared 
that bamahment was the fitting punishment for lesser 
offences than this. Those who treated the subject 
more calmly were doubtful whether it would be pre- 
ferable to make their complaint to the King or to the 
House of Lords. A Committee was ^pointed to fake 
the question into consideration. 
Mftjae. On the following day, the committee reported that 
they had decided by a small majority to recommend that 
an immediate reference might be made to the King, and 
that no other business might be taken up till an answer 
was received. As soon as the report had been made, 
Sandys rose to hinder tiie House ftvm the suicidal step 
which it was advised to take. He told them that by 
complaining to the King of wgrds spoken in the House 
of Lords, tiiCT- were not only insulting the Peers, and 
placing the Kong in a position of great mfficult^, but they 
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were cutting at the root of their own moat cherished right Ch. XH. 
rffreedom^ speech. If the Commons might appeid to ifli4_ 
the King to punish a Peer for words uttered m the House 
rf Lords, it was clear that they could never again protest 
sgainst any claim which might be put forth by the King 
to a similar jurisdiction over the House of Commons. 
This reasoning carried conviction with it, and in spite of 
the opposition of Sir Roger Owen and a few others 
who were afraid tiiat justice would not be done by 
the Peers, it was decided to ask satis&ction from the 
Lords. It was also resolved, that until satis&ction had 
beeo given to the House no business should be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The King had long been watching the debates in the TheKing'* 
House of Commons. He could now have little doubt ""' 
that the House would take up the position which they had 
occnpied at the close of the hat session. They had already 
ihown that they were detennined to carry their point in 
respect to the Impositions before they consented to a 
grant of money. They were only waiting till the Com- 
mittee had finished its labours to present a petition of 
rrierances as objectionable to him as that from which he 
wd turned aside four years before. On both of these 
pcnnts he had made up his mind not to give way. He 
Kcordingly wrote a letter to them, objecting to their 
RtoIatiaQ to abstain from business till they had ob- 
laiDed satis&ction from the Upper House, and tilling 
tliein that it did not belong to them to call or dissolve 
issemblies. They sent in reply a deputation of forty 
ntembers, with uie Speaker at its head, which was 
fccted to inform him that they had never claimed any 
tnch right, but that they intended merely to forbear 
from entenng upon matters of moment, as they were 
unfit to treat of such subjects until they could clear 
themselves from the imputations which had been cast 
Bpwi them.* 

On the 30th of May, the hoidiB sent down an answer TiieLordj' 
to the effect that they should always be sorry to hear J^ut^h", 
^ aspersion cast upon the other House, but that as the Bubop'i 
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Cs.xn. accuaation against the Bishop -was grounded simply npoa 
1814. common fiane, they did not think it right to entertain it. 
Ifi however, they had any express charge brought before 
them, they would be ready to do juatice. The excuse was 
manifestly frivolous. The Commons had appealed £rom 
common fame to those who were present when the 
speech was delivered. It would no doubt have been 
better to have ignored the whole affair; and the Lords 
might veiy weU have refused to discuss with any external 
body words which had been spoken within their own walls. 
If they had done this, the Commons would probably 
have drawn back, for fear of damaging their own claims. 
But it was impossible for the Commons to accept the 
excuse which -was made. They replied by sending Sir 
Roger Owen with a paper containing the words which 
had been uttered by the Bishop, as closely as they could 

fither them. Upon this, the Lords called upon the 
ishop to explain his words. He seems to have been 
frightened at the position into which his rash, headlong 
The temper had brought him. He protested, with many 
^"''°P«- tears, that he had been misconstrued, and that he never 
•ei£ meant to speak any evil of the House of Commons. 

The Lords acquainted the Commons with what had 
passed, and added, that though they had taken care to 
^ve them contentment in this matter, they wished it to 
be understood that in fiiture they would not allow any 
member of their House to be called in question on the 
ground of common &me.f 

Here the Commons ought to have stopped. Instead 
of this, the speakers urged more eagerly than ever that 
some steps should be taken agMpst the Bishop. One mem- 
ber declared that Neile had once given a feJse certificate 
of conformity to a recusant. The House could not 
resist the temptation of inquiring into the Bishop's mis- 
conduct, and, without perceiving that they were lowering 
themselves by indulging in personal recriminations,, 
determined that the charge should be examined. J Upon 
The Kinit this the King, who was in no good humour with Ihem 
wuis^Ke. before, lost m patience. He sent them a message that, , 

• L. J., u. 711. t ^ ■'■•. ii- 715. X C. J., i. E04. 
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oniess they proceeded forthwith to. treat of suj^ly, he Ch. xit. 
rfioiild dissolve the Parliament. 1614. 

Upon the receipt of this message, some^ of the mem- Parfi*- 
bere were willing that something should be done to ^°^"^ 
ffltisfy the King. But it was too late for this. The 
House felt instmctively that they had no chance of 
obtaining the objects upon which they had set their 
hearts, and did nothing to check the more violent 
unongst the members. Christopher Nevill, a younger 
son irf Lord Abergavramy, poured forth a torrent of 
strong language against the courtiers, and declared that 
they were * apanieU to the King, and wolvei to the 
people.' Hoskins boldly entered upon the more tender 
subject of the Scottish fevourites, and even went so far 
as to put them in mind of the possibility of an imita^ 
lion of the Sicilian Vespers.* James waited two or 
tlipee days longer, and then on the 7th of June dissolved 
the Parliament, which had sat for little more than two 
Months. Not a single Bill received the Royal Assent. 
The Parliament was, in consequence, nicknamed by the 
wits, ' The addled Parliament.' f 

Up to the unfortunate episode of the speech of Bishop 
Neile, the proceedings of the House of Commons had 
been all that could be desired. They-were undoubtedly 
rig{it in refusing to grant supplies tmtil the questions of 
the impositions and of the grievances had been settled 
in their favour. There might indeed arise upon the 
Continent, at any moment,, dangers which would call 
upon them to support the Crown even at the cost of 
postponing to a mture time the demand for justice 
which they put forward on behalf of themselves and 
rf their children. But that time had not yet come. 
The visions of war which Bacon had called up before 
them were not as yet reaUties, and the Commons wisely 
decided to provide for the dangers which were at hand, 
rather than to supply James with means of defence against 
perils which were still in the future. Even the violence 
of their behaviour during the last few days of the session 
■dmits of some excuse. They knew that the refiisd of 



' ChamberlftiD to Culeton, Jiue 0, 1614, CoaH and Timti, i. 32 
f LoAin to Puckering, June 18, 1614, Court and Timet, i. 333, 
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Ch. xn. the House of Lords to hold a conference was the death 
1314 knell of their hopes. There could not be the slightest 
doubt that in thus rejecting their demand they were 
acting in concert with the King ; and the Commons, per- 
ceiving that all their labours had been in vain, would 
have been more than men if they had not Mt indisposed 
to treat with deference those who were doing their best 
to'bring rain upon their common country, 
Ezupan- These, however, were not the feelings of Jamea. Not 
ttonoftiie having ever grasped the idea that he had asfced the 
"*■ Commons to surrender points upon which it was impos- 
sible for them to give way, he was proportionately 
exasperated at their steady re&sal to give up their 
cl^ms. His first act was to summon before the Council 
those members who had been appointed to take part in 
the conference with the Lords, and to order -them to 
deliver up all the notes and collections which had been 
prepared to assist them in conducting their argument. 
All these papers were immediately burnt in the presence 
Pj^^ of the Council.* After this was done, four members 
members who had distinguished themselves by the violence of 
^''^" their language, Wentworth, Hoskins, Christopher Nevill, 
and Sir Walter Chute, were sent to the Tower. AH 
this while James was sitting in a neighbouring rotHD, 
amusing himself by looking through an opening in the 
hangings, in order to see the effects of the childish 
folly which he was perpetrating. 
Treatment On the Same day, Sandys and four other members 
"f '^' were ordered not to leave London without permis- 
sion. In a few weeks, however, they were allowed 
to return home, though Sandys iras required to give 
bonds for his appearance whenever he might be called 
for-t Sir John Saville, Sir Roger Owen, Sir Edward 
Philips, and Nicholas Hyde, were put out of the oan- 
missioD of the peace, j; Of the four members who were 

"To'havemadatherictoiyMcuie/elMervetUT.Bruce, 'HieM&JMtjHhould 
have thrown into the confla^fration tbe records &om vbich the uurtrnd 
HiKumentB were deriTed ' (Preface to WhiteJocke'a Libtr FameUcnu, p. u.). 
Would it not hftve been neeeeaenj to bum die men bb well P 

f Privy Council Register, June 8, 9, 15, 29, and July 10. 

i Whitelocke, LOer FameUcut, 43. 
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Kit to the Tower, Wentworth was allowed, on the 19th Ca- sn. 

of June, to go out for a few days to visit his wife, and 1614. 
was finally released on the 29th of June. Neville was Reieawof 
Bet free on the 10th of July^ and Chute on the 2nd of f^;^ 
October.* Hoskins did not escape so easily. When he membor*. 
was questioned as to what he meant by threatening the 
Scots with a SiciBan vesper, it appeared that he had no 
dear nation of the meaning of the words which he had 
nsed, as he had not studied history veiT deeply. On being EMmiii»- 
Bsked where he got his information, he said it was from corn*^*!!!. 
Doctor Sharp, a clergyman, who had pressed him to md siurp. 
aniiQate the Honse against the Scots, and had assured 
him that, in so doing, he would have the protection of 
Sir Charles Cemwallis,. the lat« Ambassador in Spain, 
■nd even of the Earl rf Northampton himself. f Com- 
wallis declared that he had nothing to do with this 
speech of Hoskins, though he had procured the election 
cf another member, by the help of a letter from North- 
impton, and had given him notes of a speech which he 
vastodeliver, complaining of the recusante and the Scots. 
Thi» ^)eeGh, however, he said was never delivered. 
Sharp, on the other hwid, declared that Comwallis had 
iromised to give Hoskins £20 for the loss of his prac- 
tice during the session, a piece of evidence which was 
denied by Comwallis. The Government chose to con- 
Bder the whole matter as a ctaispiracy to frustrate 
its ohjects by hiring members to stir up the passions of 
the Houae.J Both Comwallis and Sharp were com- 
mitted to tlie Tower, from which they were only libe- 
nted, together with Ho^ins, at the expiration of a 
twieIvemonth.§ 

In the step which James had thus taken, he had iixpon- 
engaged himself still more deeply in the conflict which "e* J'p 
las now inevitable. In feet, the existing position of the ^^en ^ 
Sovereign towards the House of Commons had already 

* Vmj Council Register of the alxvra mentiooed dates. CbAmberlaui 
anting to Carleton on the 30th of June (Coart and Tiuut, i. »26) wu 
BKikeo in suppouDg that Weatvorth was itill a prisoner. 

t Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, June 16, 1914, Sel. WoO. ii. 434. 

: Chamberlain to Carleton, June 30, 1614, Coiat md Timu, I 3%. 
Camwallu to the King, June ?, 1614, S. P. Ixxvii. 4a 

{ Od the Stb of June, 1616. Piiry Council Begistw of that date. 
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CiT.xn. become untenable. No political truth has been more 
iei4, completely demonstrated by experience than that which 
declares the imposaibility of the coexistence, for any 
long time, of an hereditaiy sovereign and a represen- 
tative le^slature, wherever no right of control is 
recognized as existing either in the legislature itself, or 
in the nation which it represaits. James might choose 
one of two courses ; he might attempt to deprive the 
Parliwnent of its representative character, by refiising 
to allow it" to express the wishes of the nation, or he 
might give it a control over the executive government. 
No middle way was possible. Supported by nis Council, 
by his own ideas of his rights as a King, and by a few 
precedents from the reign of Elizabeth, he chose the 
former alternative. To this step of his there could be 
but one reply-. Misgovemment had been met by the 
Commons with refiisal of supplies. Imprisonment of 
their members, it might safely be predicted, would be 
answered, whaiever they met again^ by impeachment of 
the ministers of the Crown. 

There was one man who must have looked on with 
sadness at what was, going on. Sir Henry Nevill had 
taken no prominent part in the angry discussions 
which he had done his best to avert. He did not 
live to see the growing evils which came tMckly upon 
the country in consequence of the rejection of nis ad- 
vice. He died in the summer of 1615, regretted by all 
those who knew how to value a man of his integrity and 
worth. 
Death of If the impalatablc measure of summoning another 
■"'"*■ Parliament was to be postponed for any length of tune, 
it would be necessary to proTide some means for filling 
the empty Exchequer. The first thing to be done was 
to appoint a Treasurer who might be responsible for the 
state of the revenue. Northampton had long been 
looking forward to promotion to tnis high office. The 
investigations conducted by the Commissioners who had 
been appointed after Salisbury's death, had relieved him 
from any fear that he would be held accountable for a 
deficit which would plainly not be of his making. In 
these investigations he had taken part, and had showm 
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no little diligence in conducting the inquiry. But just as Ch. xn. 
he hoped to receive from the King's hands the great office 1014, 
which he coveted, Digby arrived from Spain, and James 
learned that Northampton had been for many years in 
receipt of a pension from the Spanish Court. Whether 
James informed the Earl of the discovery which he had 
made we do not know. He was already stricken down 
by sickness. Dunne the whole of the session he was 
lying ill at Greenwich. On the day after the dissolution, 
he was well enough to come up to London. His strength, 
however, was not sufficient to bear a surgical operation 
to which he submitted, and on the 15ui of June he 
died, unregretted by men of all classes and of aU 
parties.* 

Amongst those whose character had passed without Saffoik 
1 stain through Digby's investigations was Suffolk. It x"^^^ 
was therefore only natural that the vacant appointment 
should be given to him. On the 10th of July, the King 
inibnued him that he had made choice of him for no other 
reason than for his approved fidelity and integrity. The 
office of Lord Chamberlain, vacated by Suffo^, was 
conferred upon Somerset. The King told him that he somenet 
gave him the place which would bnng him into such ^J^^ 
close relations with himself, because he loved him better lain. 
than all men living. f The offices of the Lord Privy 
Seal and of the Warden of the Cinque Ports, whien 
had belonged to Northampton, were to be kept vacant 
till some one could be found fitted to hold them. In 
the meanwhile, Somerset was to transact the business 
of both these places. Not very long afterwards, the 
Chmcellorship of the Exchequer was given to Sir 
Philip Sydney's old friend. Sir Fulk Grevfll, in place of 
Sir Julius Caesar, who had been appointed Master of the 
Rolls. 

The new Lord Treasurer had no light task before him. staw 
The state of the finances had been slightly improved ^^am. 
during the past year, but they still presented fiinnidable 



' ChuDberikin to Culeton, Jane 30, 1614, Court <md Tfrnm. L 82S. 
t Cbimberiain to Carleton, July 14, 1614, S. P. Uxvii. 64. Lorkin to 
Muiiig, Jid/ 21, 1S14, Court md Timet, L 330. 
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O h. xn. obstacles to any Treasurer who was rash enough to en- 
1614, tertain hopes of being able to balance the two sides of 
the account. From a statement* drawn up the day 
after Suffolk's accession to office, it appeared that the 
estimated annual expenditure of the Crown now amounted 
to £523,000, and that even by including the £40,000 
which the Dutch were bound to pay every year until the 
whole debt was wiped off, the revenue could not be 
calculated at more than £462,000, leaving a deficit of 
£61,000. There were, as usual, extraordinary expenses 
to be taken into account, and a debt of about £700,000 
was pressing on the King, who had no means of paying 
a farthing of it. James had cei'tainlY not chosen an 
opportune time for breaking with his Parliament. 
A Bene- At the time of the diss^ution some of the Bishops 
'ff*™d bT °"^* ^^ **ff**^ ^ *^^ King of the value of the best piece 
theBuhopi of plate in their possession, to help him out of his 
udoOien. difficulties. The proposal was eagerly accepted, and in 
a few days all the great lords and officers of the Crown 
were following their example. Soon, every man who 
had anything to hope from the favour of the Court 
was bringing money to the Jewel House for the King's 
use.f The idea occurred to some one that it would be 
well to call upon all England to follow the example of the 
Bishops. The King, however, first wrote to the Lord 
Mayor to request a loan from the City of £100,000. The 
reply was that they would rather give £10,000 than lend 
£100,000.J If this offer was accepted, as Uiere can be 
little doubt that it was, it may be considered as laying 
the foundation of the general Benevolence, as these volun- 
tary gifts were called. A few of the gentlemen of the 
counties round London, and a few towns apparently in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, foUowed the 
example of the courtiers. In this way the sum of 
£23,000 was collected before the 18th of July. 
Apped But this was not all that was intended. The King 

^,JJ^_ was under the impression that the refiisal of snppUes 
by the House of Commons had proceeded merely from a 

• Appendix ^TIL No. 2. 
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&ctioa8 opposition, and th&t a direct appeal to the country Ch.XII. 
would be attended by the most fiivourable results. He iqu^ 
was, indeed, stoppea by Coke* from sending missives 
under the Great Seal, as had been originally intended ; 
but the Council made no difficulty in writing letters to 
every counly and borough in England, requestmg them to 
send in their contributions. It was on the 4th of July 
tiiat these letters were despatched. The Countal began 
by acquainting the sheriffs and other magistrates to 
whcn^ they were directed, that the late Parhament had 
not granted such supplies as might have been expected. 
Upon this many of the clergy, and the Lords of the 
Cooncil, and others, had, of their own free will, presented 
to the King plate or mon^. Their example had been 
followed by the judges, by gentlemen of property in the 
adjacent counties, and by some cities and boroughs. 
The Council was, therefore, desirous that the gentlemen 
and other persons of the county or borough addressed 
shoold know what was being done, in order that they 
might show their love and affection to the King. What- 
ever was collected wan to be sent to the Jewel House at 
Whitehall, together with a list of the names of the givers, 
in order that the King might take note of their good 
affection. The money thus paid was to be employed 
Bolely in tlie payment of debt, especiaUy of that in- 
ctured on account of Ireland, the navy, and the Low 
Country garrisons. 

It is possible that the Council meant to leave those EfTeet or 
whom th^ addressed free to give or to refiise ; but, ' '••PP™- 
fasn the very nature of the case, it was impossible that 
those who were addressed should feel entirely at their 
WBe. The concessions which had been offered by tiie 
King at the opening of the last session prove how com- 
pletely he might have every gentleman in Kngland at his 
mercy. Many of them were directly tenants of the Crown, 
>nd uioee who were not might easily be entangled in the 
meshes of a law which gave every facility to the Sovereign 
in prosecuting hb extremest rights. In spite of this, 
however, the letters of the Council did not produce the 

* BuxHt'e Workt (ed. KcmUga), Til 40L 
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Ch. XII. effect which was aDticipated. In every county the she- 
1814 riffs were told that the King would have no difficulty in 
obtaining a supply, if it should please him to call a Par- 
liament' July, and then August, and then the first 
fortnight of September, passed slowly by, and not a single 
fevourable answer had been vouchsafed to the letters of 
the Council.f Since the 18th of July a poor i£500 was 
all the money which had been sent in to Whitehall. 
Aifeirt In The Council determined to appeal onoe more to the 
*""**■ country. By this time events had occuired in Germany 
, which, as they hoped, would give weight to their demand 
for money in the eyes of ail true Englishmen. The old 
quarrel of Cleves was threatening to break out once 
more with redoubled violence. In the previous Novem- 
ber Wolfgang William, the young Palatine of Neuburg, 
had married a sister of the Duke of Bavaria. He had 
already secretly professed himself a convert to the Roman 
Catholic Church. A few weeks after his marriage he 
came down to Dusseldorf with the intention, it can 
hardly be doubted, of making himself master, sooner or 
later, of the whole of the disputed territory, with the 
help of the Archduke and the Catholic League, 
juiien in The Brandenburg party was not Ukely to remain long 
ot^Duuh quiet under these appren^isions. Foreseeing that an 
garrixHi. attack would, some time or other, be made npon them, 
they determined to strike the first blow. An attempt 
to seize Dusseldorf fiuled, but they succeeded in getting 
into their hands the town of Juliera, which had, since 
the conclusion of the siege, been held by a garrison com- 
posed of troops in the service of both pretenders. As 
soon as he had gained his object, the Brandenburg com- 
mander invitea Dutch troops into the place. This 
proceeding was approved of by the States, who gave 
out that they wished to preserve the peace betweoi the 
irritated rirals. 
jra«Pd»- The Palatine replied to this aggression hy declaring 
Neuborg his conversiou to Catholicism, and oy fortifymg Dussel- 

dccUn* 
himtdf a 



Catholic. * Raleigh's * PrerooBtive of Porliunsnts,' Work*, viii. 218. 

t The Coimcil,in their letter of the 17th of S^tember, w^ that they had 
had no answera. Thej would haidlj cooudei the DevxHuhm nplj, after- 
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dor^ which had previously, like the other towns of the Ca.Xll. 
country, been held in common by the two Governments. 1614. 
He alao appealed to the Court of Brussels to come to his 
help. 

The Archduke, having obtained the consent of the Spinnis 
King of Spmi, levied large forces, which he placed under ^j"**" 
Spinola. Some attempts were made to negotiate, but Dochiu. 
they were altogether imsuccessful. In August, Spinola 
set out with his army. On his way he restored the 
Catholic magistracy at Aix-la-Chapelle, which had been 
overthrown four years before by the Protestant majority 
of the citizens. In a short time he was master of all the 
towns in the Duchies on the left bank of the Rhine, with 
the exception of Juliers itself. He then passed the river, 
and, after a siege of four days, compelled Wesel to 
capitulate, on condition that he would evacuate the 

Slace whenever the States withdrew their garrison from 
nhers. The Dutch, on their part, alarmed at the pro- 
gress of Spinda, ordered their troops to enter the 
Duchies. Maurice accordingly toc^ possession of HHorice m 
Emmerich and Rees, and though he had orders not ^XH*" 
to break the truce by attacking the invading army, it 
was obvious that, unless some means were taken to 
arrange the questions in dispute, a coUision between the 
two armies was inuninent.* 

Under these circumstances, it was more than ever Second 
desirable that the English Treasury should be full j^*^'^ 
enough to be ready for the worst. On the 17th the ditotbo 
necessity of the King was agdn laid by the Council ''■•'**■ 
before the country. The shenffs of the several counties 
were reminded of the letter which had been sent to 
them in July. They were told that the King's want of 
money was now more pressing than ever, in consequence 
of the dangers to which his allies were exposed. Spinola 
had gathered a large army, and there could be little 
doubt that he was in league with both the King of Sp^n 
and the Emperor. In the Duchies of Cleves and Juliers, 
he had seized upon all the towns which lay upon the 

* BentiroRlio, ICdatwni(ei. 1660), 146. Wolf. OmMAU MaxiimUmt I., 
21487. 
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Cf, xn. Rhine. By this agression not only was the Elector of 
1614. Brandenburg, hia Hajesty's ally, deprived of his posses- 
sions, but the Elector PalatiQe was placed in a position 
of considerable danger. Nor was it unlikely that an 
attack was intended upon England itself, or upon some 
other part of his Majesty's dominions. As a precaution- 
ary measure, orders had been given for a general muster. 
The navy was to be prepared for service, and all recu- 
sants were to be disarmed. The Council concluded their 
letter by expressing their surprise to the sheriffs that 
they had received no answer to their former letters, and 
^y begging that they would lose no time in exerting 
themselves in a service which was so needfiil for the 
good of the country. 
Snu^utM It is, of course, unpossible to say how fer some of tiie 
obtai^^." coimties were moved by such an apped. But the 
smaUness of the sum which was actually resized is 
sufficient to show that there was no general response to 
the request for money on the part of a King who had 
turned a deaf ear to the demands of the House of Com- 
mons. After every exertion had been made during nine 
months, the amount of money obtained barely exceeded 
j£23,000. Then there was a pause. In November, 1615, 
the work of collection began ^ain, and after eight months 
had been spent in pressing the people to contribute, a 
further sum nearly amounting to :£15,000 was obtained. 
In the coui-se of two more years a last payment of i£9,000 
was gradually raised. The whole sum thus obtained 
from the people of England was no more than £48,600. 
As :£23,500 had tQready been paid by the City of London 
and by the Bishops and the courtiers previously to the 
general appeal, the total result of the Benevolence may 
be calculated at not much more than £71,000, or about 
two-thirds of the value of a single subsidy with its 
accompanying fifteenth. 
^■^ No doubt care was taken not to otter a single word 

obtain it which might deprive these payments of their character 
of voluntary contributions. But the Council certainly 
allowed itself to give very strong hints that it would 
not be well with those who refused to pay. It was 
significant that the judges of assize were entrusted 
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Tith the task of recommending payment. Those whom Ch. XIL 
th^ addressed must have known well how probable it .„,^ 
was that they might some day or other be dependent 
for at least some portion of their property upon these 
norel collectors of contributions. Several instances JiaTe 
been reported to ua in which we can easily trace the 
spirit in which these free gifts were asked for- When 
nliitelocke, who had property in Buckinghamshire, 
came before the judges, they refused to receive his 
name, in h<^pes of being able to make a better profit of 
him if they could de^ with him in London. As he 
' bad no wish to be cajoled in this manner, he put down 
his name <»i the roll for £% whilst their attention was 
called away in another direction. Two of his acquaint- 
ances, however, were not so fortunate. Lord Knollys 
took the liberty of putting down their names, without 
their consent, for £b apiece.* At the same time the 
Council kept a vigilant eye upon what was being done 
in various parts of the country. Having heard that Lord 
St John, the Lord-Lieutenant of Bedfordshire, had been 
cool in the cause, they immediately wrote to hun, telling 
him that his behaviour had been taken note o£, and 
sdrising him to take care what he was doing. In some 
shires the resistance was more general. Even before l 
tiie second letters had been written, the great western ^|^^ 
county of Devonshire had offered a remonstrance, and 
had declared that, however ready they were to assist the 
King in his difficulties, they were unwilling to injure 
their posterity by establishmg such" a precedent. A 
few weeks later Somersetshire appealed to the Actf of 
Richard IIL against Benevolences. Similar protests 
were made by Nottinghamshire and Warwickshire. J 

The OouncU, upon this, summoned before them uiree Depnt*. 
or four of the Justices of the Peace, from each of the ''"'• '™' 
recalcitrant counties. Care was taken that no two Londoo. 
counties should be heard on the same day, probably in 
cffder to prevent them from settling upon any common 
plan of action. As soon as these poor gentlemen were 
admitted, they were overwhelmed with a flood of records 

• Wlitelocke. Ziber FamtUeut. + 1 Rjc lH. «m. 2. 

t PriTj Conndl Regiater, Not. 3, 14, 1^ 30 j and Appendix VL to thia 
rolniM. 
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Ch-XII, and precedents which they were utterly unable to resist. " 
1QJ4 Coke himself took part against them. The statute of 
O'er- Richard III., he stud, was intended to prevent exactions 
with pre- passing under the name of free gifts; it was never 
cedenic. meant to stand in the way of reaUy voluntary contribu- 
tions like the present. He had no difficulty in showing 
that Benevolences had been paid during the reigns of the 
first two Tudors, in spite of the statute of Richard III.* 
The bewildered men had nothing left but to acknow- 
ledge their error. The Council took care to follow 
their returning steps with a fresh letter urging the 
counties to go on with the good work. 
Leioe«er- It ^^as not long before it was discovered that even 
tribSt^" those counties which had not ventured upon open 
«fii»d, af remonstrance were not always likely to give satisfection 
ctent to the Government. Leicestershire had notified that, 
after several meetings, a resolution had been come to to 
present the King with £1,000. But it was one thing 
to pass resolutions, and another thing to collect the 
money. After some time the Lord Treasurer was in- 
formed that no more than £400 could be obtained, as many 
who had promised had refiised to pay. Upon this the 
^iJ*' *• Council wrote to the sheriff and the justices of the peace, 
rating them for their backwardness, and telling them that 
so mean a sum could not be accepted. They accordingly 
admonished them to take the business in hand once more. 
When they had done their best they were to forward a 
perfect list, not only of the names of those who paid, but 
of the exact value of the sums subscribed. Another list 
was to be furnished containing the names of those who 
were able to pay, but had held back fix)m contributing. 
A similar letter was written to the borough of Taunton, 
which had also sent a sum which was held to be inade- 
quate. 

In July, when the stream was flagging, another 

• There ia a Tvport in the Lniud. MS. 160, fol. 118, of an tugument of 
Coke's on the BeoevolencM, Mid to have been delivered ou the Sth of 
Norember. In it he at&tee that ' this Table hath done nothing contraiy to the 
lawa of tim leelm,' The etorj of Coke's opposition to the fienevolencQ 
miut be founded on his dislike of the use of the Great Seal aa aaTouring 
of compulaion. There is no sTidence of anything more. The opinion in liep. 
vi. 119 must have been deliTeied on some other occaaioii. 
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mesl was made to ten of the twelve Welsh shires. CH.xn. 
They h&d sent nothing, pleading their poverty. They laie. 
were told that this was no excuse, as it was never TheWeUh 
intended that any but men of propertj should contribute, ^"^^ ^. 
inA there was a sufficient number of tnem to do something 
hr tlie King. At the same time letters were written to Mid the 
those amongst the English counties which were most flj^^gf^ 
beckward. Stafford, Durham, and Westmoreland had iingiuh 
not ftimished a single contributor. In Shropshire there ' 
had been found one, in Herefordshire two, in Sussex three. 
The clergy of the diocese of Durham were also visited 
witJi a letter. The result of these letters was that from 
three of the Welsh shires £394 was obtained, Cumber- 
land sent £67, Westmoreland ^£85, Shropshire £95, the 
Durham clergy £126, whilst Sussex provided as much 
IS £772. Staffordshire and Herefordshire lemmned 
impenitent to the last.* 

At a time when the feeling in the country is running St. Joho's 
rtrongly on any subject, it generally happens that some '""'^ 
wie or other starts forward with an ill-considered and 
exa^rated expression of that feeling. On this occa- 
aon file person by whom this part was performed was 
Oliver St. John, a gentleman of Marlborough. As soon 
u the second appeal of the Council reached that town, 

* & P.Vom, Ixxvii. IS. The mnumeiitioiied an those paid after Oct. 10, 
16tS, bat OS tlia letten wen writtea on the Slat of Julj, and aa we 
boT from the Receipt Books of the Exchei^uer that, with the eii-eptdon of 
iflDOpaid in on the £^thof July, no monej wsa received by the Exchequer 
till the 16th of NoTenibeT,we maj be pretty sore that the lunu given soove 
•re the whole of the pajmenta made in consequence of the letters. Tha 
nljcertua iuetance I have ibund of direct ill-treatment in consequence of 
■lubien in paving the Benevolence was in Lincoln diocese. On the 80th of 
Jdw, 1616, Bi^op Neile wrote to bis clergj, telling them that in consequence 
4 tlieir havins been backward in this respect, as well as for other reasons, 
flier w«e no longer to be ajtompted fiom providing arms for the n-"-* — 
-SbUb to I*mbe, June 30, 1616, S. P. Dom. luj. 12f 



Probably, however, Whitelocke's statement of the reasone for which 
Geaige Crolce wte omitted &om the list of lawvers who were to he made 
Eojeaote'nt-law, refers to the Benevolence. ' tt is not to be for^tten,' he 
im, 'thAt tlie Seijeants^t-law gave each of them £600 to the King . . , 
lb, Qeorge Croke was left out because he refused to give the money, and 
oCence was taken at his words, because he said he thought it wsf not for 
I^ Emg,' (p. 44). Mr. Fose (Lirft of the Judgei, vL 8, S94) interprets 
tiese words as referring to n reAisal to pav an ordinary gratuity expected 



m all persons elevated to the degree, xfie date, however, SepteinW or 
tober, Iflli fcyi '-- "^ - '-' ■-'' - 



October, 1014^ foyours the other iuterpretatian. 
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Ch-XII. the mayor applied to St. John, amongst the other reai- 
1614. dents, to know what he was willing to give. St. John 
Oci. 11. not only refused to subscribe, but wrote a letter which 
he requested the mayor to lay before the justices of 
the county. In this letter, he declared that all such 
contributions were contrary to Magna Charta and other 
statutes, as well as to the well known Act of Richard III. 
It was also unreasonable that those should be called 
upon to supply the King who were unacquainted both 
with the extait of his neceaaitjes, and with the sums 
which might possibly be i-equired to satisfy thera. He 
concluded by char^g the King with breaking his 
coronation oath, and added a dedaration of his belief 
that all who paid the Benevolence were eapporting their 
Sovereign in peijury. 
He ii After such a letter as this it can hardly be a matter of 

^ugiit surprise that he was sent for to London hy the Council, 
sti^ in order that he might be brought before the Star- 
dwmber. Chamber, to answer for the contemptuous language in 
which he had spoken of the Kin?. Be was immediately 
committed to the Fleet, from which, afler he had been 
examined, he was transferr^ to the Tower, but in conse- 
quence of the illness of the Lord Chancellor, it was not 
till the 29th of April that proceedings were commenced 
against him. As Attorney-General^ Bacon took a pro- 
minent part in the prosecution. 
Bftcoo'* To Bacon the feelings with which the great majority 

"'''"^ of patriotic Englishmen were animated in hanring back 
from contributing were utterly unintelligible. With the 
Parliamentary opposition to the Impositions he bad no 
sympathy whatever, and if he agreed, to some extent, 
with those who asked for ecclesiastical reform, he looked 
upon the determination of the House of Commons to 
force their views upon the King as an unwarrantable 
interference with the Royal prerogative. The tendency 
of thought which isolated him from so many of his 
countrymen on these questions, made him blind to the 
objections which were commonly felt to the Benevolence. 
He regarded the dissolution of Parliament as an acci- 
dental circumstance arising from the bitterness of feeling 
produced by the Bishop of Lincoln's speecL Orerlook- 
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ing the growing divergence between the policy of the Cb.X1L 
King and that of the House of Commons, he &ncied that leifi. 
the House would in the end have granted the supplies 
required, even if a deaf ear had been turned to their 
cwnplunts. He accordingly maintuned that those who 
pud the Benevolence were only carrying out the intentions 
of the House of Commons. He had no difficulty in show- 
ing that no actual threats had been used by the Council 
to induce anyone to pay ;* and he argued that the Benevo- 
lence was in reality, as well as in name, a free gift, and 
that it had nothing in common with those exactions 
which, in former times, had passed under that name. In 
this view of the case he wbs supported by Coke and by 
the other members of the Court. Coke, it is said, even 
vent so far as to retract his former opinion against the 
It^ality of a Benevolence demanded by letters under the 
Great Seal-f St. John was sentenced to a fine of je5,000, ^^' 
and to impiisonment during the King's pleasure.| 
The fine was, as usual, remitted, but it was some time 
before be was set - at liberty. After his release, he 
addressed a letter to the Kmg, couched in terms of 
fulsome flattery, asking that the record of his punish- 
ment might be cancdled.§ Frcnn that time he drops 
oat of sight. 

It happened with St. John as it had happened with He ti right 
Fuller seven years before. It is not the men who spring ^^ 
forth first to defend the cause of liberty who become its poiQu 
martyrs. It is those who suffer in silence till the time 
comes when they are no longer justified in forbearing to 
^leak out, who endure the trial. Yet, setting aside the 
intemperate language which St. John allowed himself to 

* Be trrea went bo &r u to nj thftt there wu 'no certifying of ths 
mames of bd; that denied.' This was true at the time when St John wrote 
Ue letter, hut it had since become untrue. 

t SlaU lYuib, u. 899. Charge agaiuat St. John, Bacon's Workt (ed. 
Montagu), vi. 136. Bacon to th<> Ein^, FeK 7, April 29, 1616, xii. 133, 136. 

X Bacon, Worki (ad. Montagu), vii. 404. 

) Dixon's Ptrioital Sutary of Lord Sacon, 188. The letter ia shown by 
iatemal erid^ire to have been written after Bacon became Lord Keeper, 
■ad also nftoi St. John's release from the Tower ; not, as Mr. IKxon seems to 
have thooght, immediately upon his incarceration. On the Slat of OctobOT, 
1618, a relesse from the fine inflicted was given to St John (Fat. 16 
Jac. L Part SO), and it is very probable that this waa an anawer to Qu 
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Ob. xn. use, there cannot be a doubt that he was right on th« 
igi5 main point. To a great extent, at least, the Benevolence 
was not a free gift. The small amount actually raised, 
and the slowness with which it came in, would be euou?li 
to prove this, even if we did not know that the Council, 
vexed at the neglect with which their entreaties were 
received, allowed themselves at last to give very strong 
hints of the mode in which they looked upon those who 
refused to pay. Can those who speak of the whole collec- 
tion being voluntary, honestly say that they believe that 
more than a mere fraction of the amount obtained from 
the general subscription would have been realized if 
the subscribers had received the assurance that their 
names woidd never have become known to the Govern- 
ment?* 
Raleigh The question of the Benevolences called out an ai^- 

^""p^ ment upon the King's financial position from a man of 
rogRtiTa of very different calibre from the malcontent St. John. 
5^-. Raleigh had been so long a prisoner that he had lost all 
reckoning of the currents of the political world. He 
imagined that James was personally innocent of the rank 
crop of abuses which was springmg up on every side. 
He was ready to lay the blame upon the evil councillors 
who prevented the truth fix>m reaching the ears of the 
King. In a Dialogue which he wrote at this time, and 
with which he hoped to regain f the favour of James, he 
called upon him to take up once more the policy of 
Elizabeth, to cast away all those unpopular schemes for 
raising money to which he had been addicted, and to 
throw himself unreservedly upon the love of his subjects. 
Such a book was hardly likely to find fevour with James. 
Whatever the faults or merits of his government may 
have been, they were to be ascribed to him far more than 
to hia Ministera. It was his own ignorance and wrong- 
headedness which had brought him into the collision with 

* By 13 Cai.TL, cup. 4, the Eicg wrb sutliorued to issue aCommiamMifot' 
accepting voluataiy presents of a limited smouiil. The last clause of the 
Act is: 'And be it hereby declared that no commisaionB ot aids of this 
natim can be issued out or levied but by authority of Parliament ; and tfakt 
this Ac^ and the supply hereby granted, shall not be drswn into exunple 
for the tune to come, 
■f ' Tho PrBrogatdve of Parliaments,' Workt, viiL 
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4e Honse of Conimons in 1610, from -which Salisbury CH.Xir. 
would have saved him. He- was, not unnaturally, laie!" 
iacensed by an argument which, in reprobating his coun- 
dllore, proceeded to condemn the whole scheme of policy 
upon which he had, of his own free will, embarked, 
Raleigh, who had hoped to gain his freedom aa a reward 
for the good advice which he had offered, was disap- 
pointed to find that the only notice taken of him was an 
wder for the suppression of his work. 

At the same time with the case of St. John, anoth^ *6>*- , 
aflair was engaging the attention of the King and the deprivic 
Council, which owed all its importance to the excited '■'"'■ 
state of feeling which prevailed in consequence o£ the 
lery of the Benevolence. Edmond Feacham, the Rector 
of Hinton St. George, in Somersetshire, was one of 
those who felt strongly on the subject of the ecclesiastical 
abuses of the lime. Whether his temper had been 
soured by real or &ncied ill-usage, it is impossible 
to Bay; but what we know of hiin ia not of a character 
to prepossess us in his iavour. His language was in- 
tQ]^rate, and his conduct would lead us to imagine 
that his complaints against the authorities proceeded 
rather from personal rancour than from any settled 
principle. 

The chief object of his dislike seems to have been the 
Ecclesiastical Court of his diocesan, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. He is first heard of aa being in London, 
ibortly before the dissolution of the last Parlimnent, as 
holding a conversation with Sir Maurice Berkeley about 
a petition which had been sent up from Somersetshire 
gainst the officials ef the Ecclesiastical Courts.* At 
aome time or other he committed to writing some charges 
agwnst the Consistory Court,t which he followed up 
^ bringing accusations of no light nature against thie 
Bishop nimself. The former production was not dis- 
covered by the authorities, but the latter having com.e 
hefore the notice of the Bishop, its author was at onoe 
sent up to Lambeth for trif^ before the High Conj- 

* Eumination of Peacbuu, March 10, 1616, SlaU TriaU, ii. 877. 
t The Iwok mentioned in Yonge'e Diary, p. 28, is, I Buppose, tha Mine as 
^ 'Connsbny ViUaniet,' *pokeD of bj Bacoa, State Triah, ii. 876. 
Hi 
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GK.XIL miBsion. Atber due investigation these charges were 
1014 adjudged to -constitute a libel, Eiud he yn& sentenced to 
be deprived of his orders.* 
Ua Ueom- This Sentence was delivered on the IStb of December. 
toiittd to Ten days before, by order of the Privy Council, he had 
Tower, jjgg^ transferred from the Gatehouse, in which he had 
hitherto been confined, to the Tower. | In searching his 
house, apparently for the missing papers which he had 
written against the Consistoiy Court, the officials came 
across some writing which they brought away with 
them. They consisted parily of loose papers, and putly 
of a composition in the ibnn of a sennon, which had 
been carefully drawn up from materials which hod 
first been jotted down on separate sheets. They were 
thought to be of sufficient importance to lay before 
the Council. They were there investigated, and it was 
decided that they cont^ed treasonable matter, 
Nunrs or As &r as we can judge from the interrc^toriea wlii<^ 
Aeoffen- were administered to Peacham, the treatise was of a 
^^' peculiarly ofiensive nature. It foimd iaolt with the 
Government in no measured terms. It touched upon 
all the stock objects of popular dislike, the misconduct 
of the officials, the prodigsJity of the King, and his 
refrisfd to subject the ecclesiastical to the tranpora] 
Courts.^ The King might srane day be smitten with a 
death as sudden as that which overtook Ananias or 
Nabal. It was possible that the people might rise in 
rebellion, on account of the oppression whi(£ they ex- 
perienced, and of the heavy taxation which was imposed 
upon them. It was also possiUe that, when the Prince 
came to the throne, he would attempt to regain the 
Crown lands which had been g^ven away, upoa which 
those who were interested m retaining them would rise 
in rebellion, saying, < Come, this is the heir ; let us kiU 

' SenteDce of deprivktion, Dec IS, 1614, & P. IzxriiL 76. I do not , 
underatMid tiM, Mr. Siiou (bund a copy of the libel among tlie Wells MSS. 
.He is probably right in deacribiiig the paper as having reallj borne a libellous : 
character, but no inference is t« be drawn from the fact that some of the | 
judges ' lean to Puritan views,' and others ' incline towards Rome.' In « 
question ot attack upon Church Conrta, Abbot was likelj to have been 
quite as forward as Neile, and probably mora to than Androwea. 

t Comcil SyiOer, Deo. B, 1814. 

f I suppose this is what is meant hy ' his keying divided Courta.' 
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Itim.' Peacham concluded his performance by saying Cb-XII 
that, when James had c(»ne to the throne, he had pro- 1614. 
mised mercy and judgment, but that bis subjects had 
found neither. 

Peacham -vras sent (ot and examined. He ackuow- Pe«ci>™ 
ledged that he had intentionally idmed at the King, and """"^ 
justified his conduct by saying that it was proper that 
b^ die * examples of preachers and chronicles. Hongs' 
infinnities should be laid open.' He refused, however, 
to give any farther infcHTnation, 

it cannot be a matter of surprise that Junes should *^«»u of 
bare felt indignant at the discovery. Yet it is pro- uiic^'of 
bsble that, under- ordinary circumstances, even a «he Conn- 
nun of James's sensitiveness would hare aUowed Teaiiguing 
the a&ir to drop into the oblivion which It deserved. "» ■*»''■ 
Evm if the &ct of Peacham-'s notes having been 
o^ed out &irly could be accepted as a proof that 
they were intended either to be preached from the 
pulpit, or to be made public throi:^h the press, it was 
impossible that the stability of the throne should be in 
sny way affected by the puWication of such incoherent 
nibbish. But there were circumstances in the case 
which no doulrt weighed with the Council in taking up 
the sfiair aa a serious matter. They were aware that 
the levy of the Benevolence had caused great dissatisfac- 
tioD in many parts of the kingdom,, and that Somerset- 
shire was one . of the counties which bad taken the lead 
in remonstrating against it. They were, therefore, 
Mxious to discover whether Peacham stood alone, or 
fhether he bad acted' at the instigation of any of the 
lading gentry of the county. So lately as on the 20th 
rf November three Swnersetshire gentlemen had been 
Hnnmoned before them to give account of the feeling 
prevailing in the ccwnty, and to hear the arguments of the 
Council in favour of the measure which baa been adopted 
fcr msing money.* Of these three, they may perhaps 

' ComcU SeauUr, Nor. 2, 1614. Tlii» is an otder for Sir U. Beikelej, 
wN. Htkweit, and J. Paulet, E^,, to appear before the Council on the 
wtL Though everjona who has occaaon to go otbt thia ground mnet 
Iknk Kr. Heoworth Diion for ittwmft attention to ntatijr circnnutaiices 
"W«ct«d with Peacham's case, 1 am obliged, is justice to mjself, to e^ 
"■til it perfectlj nmntelligihle to me how he succeeded in drawing out of 
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^"- ^'^- have known that Sir Maurice Berkeley had been in 
1614, communication with P-eacham at the time of the last Par- 
liament, and they were certainly aware that John Paulet 
was the neighbour of Peacham in the county, and had 
presented him with the living which he held. Although, 
thOTefore, there is no direct evidence on the point, there 
can be little doubt that the Council imagined that 
Peacham's book was not a mere isolated piece of foUy, 
but that it had been prepared as a signal of discontent, 
and perhaps of rebellion, in connection with the principal 
landowners of the county. As he resolutely refused to 
make any confession which would implicate others in the 
1616. composition of his paper, du-ections were given that, if he 
still continued obstinate, he should be put to the torture. 
Winwood, as Secretary of State, accompanied by Csesar, 
Bacon, Yelverton, Montagu, and Crew, together with 
Helwys, the lieutenant of the Tower, were ordered by 
the Council to renew the examination, and, if they should 
PetciMun see fit, to ' put hira to the manacles.'* The old man was 
J^^'*"" accordingly tortured, in the vain expectatiffli that he 
would reveal a plot which existed only in the imf^ina- 
tion of the Councillors. He suffered in silence — either 
being unable to confess anything which might satisfy 
his persecutors, or being imwilling, as yet, to invent 
a. story which might tdl against himself in the end.f 
There was no reason to suppose that luiy of those 

the Coiatdl Begitter t, neat part of the stoir which he tells. That registor 
is not fea endly accesaible to the public, and if I had omitted to notioe iIib 
error, it n'onld be impoBsible for more than a Tory few to be able to verify 
either of our coofliotine' uarnitives. Mr. Diion quotes from the register 
the entriee on Nov. 2, Dae. 0, 1614, Feb. 26, 26, 1615, to prove his story of 
the reasons why Peacham -wss tortored. The last two r^erencea of coume 
prove nothing with redact to what passed previously to Jan. 18, the dat« of 
the order for the tortuK. The ent^ on Dec. 9 is a simple warrsnt for his 
committal to the Tower. Of course, the letter to the tnree Somersetahira 
gentlemen, written on the Snd of Nov., can have no reference to chsrgea 
made by Peacham subsequently to Dec. 9, The &ct is, that of any charge 
mnde agamst 8;^denham, before the torturing, there is no evidence whatever. 
Nor is there evidence of Be^eley'a ever having been Iffought to town aX 
all on Peacham's account. But there ia, as will be seen, evidence that 
neither Peacham nor anyhotly else ever accnaed I^ulet of any crime, and 
t^t consequently Peacham la entirely guiltless of any attempt to get his 
patton hanged. 

* The letter is printed in Dixon's Ptnomdl Biduy, 195, and in J&ntioe'a 
Haadmff onOuUMof Torttre, 106. 

t StaU TriaU, ii. 871. 
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who were intrusted with this odious work imagined, for Ch. xn. 
a moment, that they were doing anything wrong, iqi^ 
Though the conunon law expressly rejected the use of sum of 
torture, it was generally understood that the Council opinioaon 
had the right of obtaining information by its means, oruitnrai 
whenever mey might come to the conclusion that the 
evidence of which they were in search was sufficiently 
important to render it necessary to appeal to such a 
mode of extracting a secret from an obstinate person. 
The distinction then so familiar between the law which 
ruled ID ordinary cases, and the prerogative by which it 
was overruled m matters of political importance, has 
happily passed away even from the memory of men. It 
is, therefore, not without difficulty that we are able to 
realize to ourselves a state of feeling which would r^ard 
proceedings of this kind as contrary to the law, and yet 
as being perfectly justifiable. And yet it is indubitable 
tliat such a feeling existed, and there can be Uttle doubt 
that it was shared by all those who witnessed the 
horrible scene. If, however, we are reduced to con- 
jecture what were the feelings of most of those who took 
part in inflicting the torture upon an unfortunate old 
man, there is no difficulty in discovering what Bacon 
bought about the matter. He dislik^ the use of 
torture, as he disliked eveiything that gave pain, but 
he believed it to be necessary in certain cases. There 
is no reason to suppose that on this point he felt iq 
«Dy way different m)m those who were associated with 
him.* 

* His words in the letter of Ju. 31, ai^ ' Althongh we are diiren to 
make oar way througli qaeatiinu, which I wuh were otherwise &&,' do Dot 
■em to iinplj more than I hiiTe «dd aboTe. Bacon's language in 1620 ta 
explicit ■gaiiist the theory that he objected to the use of torture, but 
craiaeDted to share in it as en official duty : ' If it may not be done other- 
wise, it is fit Peacock be put to torture. He deserveth it as well as 
Paachamdid.'— Bacon to the King, Feb. 10,1620, Workt (ed. Montagu), vii. 
309. In another place, he writes : 'By theUwof England no man is bound to 
■eeuse himself, ta the highest cases of treason torture is used for discoreiy, 
end not for evidence.' — ' Of the PaciBcation of the Church,' Works (eo. 
Uontagu), TiL 78. He means, I suppose, that torture was used for discoTeiing 
facta against others, but that the evidence extracted is not used against the 
tortuiM nuuL This eeema to have been the case here, It was evidence of 
acmispiracy which waa wanted, not evidence to hang Peacham. If the 
book were treasonable, there was no more evidence wanted against the 
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Cg. xiL Of all the tranaactiona of Bacon's busy life, there is 
1616. none of which it would be more desirable to have a fiill 
and accurate narrative than of the colliaion between him 
and Coke which followed. There cannot be the slighteat 
doubt that he was thoroughly in the wrong, and that 
Coke was thoroughly in uie right, through the whole 
course of the proceedings; and it is therefore of par- 
ticular importance to know what were the exact 
circumstances under which his mistakes were made. 
Unfortunately, we have to pick our way amongst hints 
and allusions thrown out for the most part in the course 
of Bacon's own letters. 
Eicon's The first glimpse we have of what was going on is 

"* '""'• derived from one of Bacon's • letters to the King, written 
two days after the infliction of the torture. He writes 
as if he had fears lest he should be frustrated in obtwn- 
ing the object which he had in view by the interference 
of some one from whom assistance was to be expected. 
* Every man,' he says, ' must put too his helping hand, 
or else he must say as St. Paul said to the centurion, 
" Except these stay in the ship, ye cannot be saved." 
For my part,' be adds, 'I hold my opinion, and am 
strengthened in it by some records that I have found.' 
Interpreting these words in the light of what followed, 
they afford a clear insight into the cause of Bacon's con- 
fusion. The torture having proved to be a total &ilure, 
no conspiracy, or any shadow of a conspiracy having been 
detected, the Councd, either spontaneously, or at the in- 
stigation erf the King, had made up their mind to proceed 
directly against the prisoner. Whether the treatise had 
anything to do with the discontent which prevailed in 
Somersetshire or no, it at all events contained abuse 
against the King; and, as abuse of the King wea likely to 
stir up dislike of hia Government, which, in turn, might 
possibly end in rebellion, it might, without any very 
forced reasoning, be considered as a treasonable produc- 
tion. There is no reason to suppose that either Bacon 
or those who joined with him in condemning the book 
were saying more than they believed. A government is 
at all times liable to interpret the law of treason with 
* BacontotlieEuig, Jatt.21, 1616(Tr<>nb|,ed.UoiitBgivxii.US). 
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ctmaderable laxity; and it is notorioue that its limits CH.xn. 
were at that time by no means strictly defined even by leiB. 
the judges themaeives. It would therefore be with 
considerable vexation that Bacon heard that Coke had 
allowed it to be known that he had doubts as to the 
legahty of the coiirse upon which the Coimoil had 
determined. Such feelings woiild find vent in the letter 
which he wrote to the King. 

This supposition (for it does not pretend to be more) ExpUu*. 
has the advantage of explaning what, in the accounts ^^^"^ 
usually given of this afiair, is perfectly inexplicable. In terenM 
those accounts it is taken for granted that James, being ^^ 
doubtful of his case agdnst Peacham, employed Bacon 
to tamper with the judges, in order that he might be 
sore of obtiuning their assent to a legal doctrine which 
had not been argued before them. It has been forgotten 
that Bacon was only employed to influence the ju%es of 
the King's Bench, and that, as a matter of &ct, when 
Peacham was at last brought to trial, not one of the 
judges of that Court had anything to do with the 
matter. Surely, if Bacon had wished to obtain an extra- 
judicial opinion in order to pre^udicate the case, he 
would have been better employed in discovering who 
were the two judges who had been selected to ride the 
Western Circuit at the next assizes, and in expending 
an his energies on them. 

If, however. Coke had publicly given out that, in his ^'<^^?'* 
opinion, there were no grounds for proceeding against 
Peacham on a charge of treason, Bacon's conduct be- 
comes at least intelligible. He looks at his records, and 
finds in them, aa he imagines, confirmation of his opinion 
that Peacham'a book is a treasonable production. He is 
afraid to trust the two judges who are to go down to 
Somersetshire with a decision on a matter of such im- 
portance, if they are to be left under the impression that, 
m laying down the law against the prisoner, they will be 
acting ^[ainst the settled judgment of the greatest 
lawyer of the day. At the same time, he has no great 
&itn in Coke's opinion as being the genuine expression 
of his feelings. He had not been accustomed to be so 
sqaeamish in interpreting the law in his previous dealings 
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CH.xn. with real or supposed traitors, and the most natural 
1616. inference was that, consciously or unconsciously, he had 
been influenced rather by his dislike of the Attorney- 
General than by any cahu conviction of the merita of 
the case. 
AttempM If these were the thoughts which passed through 
Hm"w™ Ba<2on'9 mind, it is not difficult to understand how 
change it. it happened that he et^rly accepted the proposal of the 
King, that Coke should be mduced, in one way or another, 
to retract his opinion, shutting his eyes to the truth, 
that it waa more important that even a real traitor should 
escape, than that a judge should give an opinion under 
the pressure of Government influences. 
Coninit- If, however, an attempt was to be made to obtain 

iadgM* fro™ Coke an opinion contrary to that which he had 
•ep«Mt«l7. already expressed, it would be necessary to have re- 
course to some unusual measures. That the Crown 
had a perfect right to consult the judges on points of law, 
even when they bore upon a capital case stUl undecided, 
was never doubted by any lawyer of that age, and least 
of all by Coke.* The plan, however, which was adopted 
by Bacon had at least the merit of originality. It was 
decided that each of the Judges of the King's Bench 
should be asked their opinion privately. In Bacon's 
eyes this was merely a course of arrivmg at the true 
opinion of the three puisne judges, by taking care that 

* Coke's objeddon wu not to the coTualtation of the judges hj the King, 
but to their being consulted eeparatnly. On the 27tli of Januar;, Bacoii 
writea, ' For the course your Majestj directeth uid commandeth for the feeling 
of the judgBB of the King's Bench their several opinions, by distributing 
ourselvee and enjoining aecrecj, we did Sist find an encounter in the opinion 
of my Lord Cobe, who reemei. to affirm that such particular and (as h« 
called it) auricular taking of opinions was not according to the custom of 
this realm.' — Work* (ed. Montagu), xii. 124. Even here it is plain from the 
context that the stress is laid a^ being consulted in private. In his letter 
of Feb. 11, Bacon puts it in a still dearer light ' Coke,' he says, ' fell nixm 
the same allegation which be had begun at the council table, that judges 
were not to give opinion by fractious, but entirely according to the vote 
whereupon they should settle upon conference ; and that Uiis auricolar 
taking of opinioua, single and apart, was new and dangerous.' At a later 
time, no doubt, Coks espreased himself againet the proprie^ of the law- 
officera consulting the judges at all (8 /rut. 29), ana ^uot«d a condufflve 
prscedmt in hie &vout from the year-Book* ; but thu point was never 
moved on the preeent occadon. Luders, in his QmtideratiiM of lie Law of 
High IVeavm, liL IIS, acknowledges that it wsa the practioe to consult tb!e 
jiu^es together. 
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diey were out of the reach of Coke's influence, and of Ch. xn. 
intimidating Coke himself into pronouncing in fevour of leis. 
a view which he would certainly have arrived at of him- 
self if it had not been for his intolerable fectiousness. 
It is unnecessary to say that, even if Bacon had been 
right in his mode of regarding the legal question at 
issue, he was opening the door to innumerable abuses. 
It is to no purpose tl^t he tried to defend himself under 
the sophism that it was the judges' place to give counsel 
to the Crown whenever it might be asked. The Crown 
had no right to use its prerogative so as to induce 
any man to declare his opinion otherwise than freely ' 
and independently. 

Coke himself did not think it worth while to argue CokB'i ra- 
npon the disadvantages of the practice which his rival ™"^=«- 
was introducing. He contented himself with saying, 
'that Buch particular and auricular taking of opimons ' 
was 'not according to the custom of this realm.' There 
can be little doubt that Coke was right. In Legatt's 
case, in 1611, indeed, Coke's name had been designedly 
omitted from those of the Judges who were to be con- 
sulted. But even then the three judges of the King's 
Bench had been consulted together. Shortly before 
Raleigh's trial, too, a case had occurred which, at first 
light, supports Bacon in his proceedings. Chief-Justice 
Popham had been indeed consulted by the Government 
as to the mode in which they should proceed agdnst 
the prisoner. But, in the first place, Popham was 
wmply asked whether it would not be wise to drop cer- 
tain cnarges which they had intended to bring; and, in 
the second place, there is no resemblance whatever 
between a question put to a judge, which he is at liberty 
to answer or not, and one which is designedly put in 
Mch a manner as to induce him to give a different reply 
from that which he would, under other circumstances, 
have ^ven. Whether Bacon intended it or not, it is 
impossible to argue that he was doing otherwise than 
striking a severe blow at the moral independence of the 
judges. 

Information was accordingly laid before the four 
judges separately on the point on which their opinion 
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O H.XIL was requested, and such records were put in thdr hands 
1616. as would be likely to influence their deciaion. In tbe 
T^ case of the three puisne judges who were consulted 

M^Md hy the Solicitor- General Yelverton,and the two Serjeants, 
fteftataij. Montagu and Crew, there was no difficulty in obtaining 
a &yourable opinion. Bacon, who had t^en the Chief 
Justice upon himself, found that he had a harder task. 
Coke met him at once hr protesting against the course 
which had been adopted. It was altogether a novelty. 
It was not according to tbe custom of the realm. EvcFy 
feeling of the man and of the judge was roused against a 
proceeding which, whatever semblance it might wear in 
the eyes of Bacon, was, undoubtedly, a direct aggression 
upon the independence of the Bench, To Bacon, this re- 
sistance would seem to proceed merely from the angry 
passions of a man who had been disappointed in working 
mischief. No doabt, there was mueh that was person^ 
in Coke's reastance; but, after all that can be stud 
on that score, it must never be forgotten that Coke waa 
decidedly in the right, and Bacon y^ aa deudedly in 
the wrong. 
Coke'* It was not without difficulty that Coke was induced 

©pinion, g^en to take the papers which were ofifered to him. At 
last he consented to look over them, and told his lival 
that he would give him an answer in due time.* After 
some delay the answer arrived. As nught be expected, 
it was by no means satisfactory to Bacon."}" There 
were two grounds upon which the treasonable nature of 
Peacham's production migbt be questioned. The first 
was that the writing had never been published. The 
second was that, even if it had been publi^ied, it did not 
amount to treason. It does not appear whether Coke 
touched upon the former point at all ; but he asserted 
boldly that no mere declaration of the King's unworthi- 
neas to govern amounted to treason, J and in this opinion 
he would have obtained the support of every lawyer who 
has lived unce the Kevolution, 

* Bacon to the King, Jan. 27, Feb. II, 1016, IVorks (ed. Uoolaga), 
xii.124. 
f Bacon to tlie Eing, Feb. 14, 161S, SbO* THab, ii. 676. 
i ' InnoTstiooi of ^ R Coke,' Bacon's Work* (ed. Uontogu), m 404. 
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In ctmadering the course taken by Bacon it must be Ch.XIL 
remembered that the tbeoiy of the law of treason which leis. 
■t that time prevailed was one which made it very 
easy for a man to go astray if his feelings were, from 
any cause, enlisted on the side of the prerogative. Ac- 
cording to tliat theory, there was no question whatever 
whether Peacham's treatise were criminal or not. The 
only question was, whether it was sufficient evidence of 
a design to compass or imagine the King's death. It 
was not difficult for one who was half convinced already Cmum of 
to &aicy that the declaration of the King's unfitness to ^^l 
govern implied a belief that he ought to be deprived of 
die power of governing, and that the expression of such 
a beUef in any way implied an intention to assist in 
brining about such a catastrophe; and all lawyers were 
agreed that, to imagine the King's deposition, was equi- 
nifsit to imagining his death. 

In some sophistry of this sort, it would seem that 
Bacon allowed himself to be entangled. It never 
occnrred to him to ask whether it was well that a man 
should be brought within danger of the gallows for 
writing a few disrespectful sentences concerning the King 
and his Government. Whether, if Bacon had never been 
brought within the atmosphere of the Court, he would 
liave come to the same conclusion as that at which he 
now arrived, is a question which it ia easy to ask, but 
which it ia certMnIy impossible to answer. No man, 
indeed, could, at sucn a time, have occupied the position 
of Attorney-General with impunity. Imperceptibly he 
would contract ideas congenial to the office which he 
hdd. But there was nothing in Bacon's intellect which 
was likely to give him insight into the true nature of the 
bUacies by which he was led astray. 

Althou^ Bacon had secured three out of the four 
judges, he was uneasy lest Coke's opinion should get 
abroad. He did not scruple to advise that a felse rumour 
should be deliberately spread, to the effect that the only 
difference of opinion had been on the question whether 
the publication of a treasonable writing was necessary to Bii tnu- 
bring the writer under the penalties of treason ; ' for that,' j;«?',<»f 
he B^d, 'will be no man's case.' These last words opinio 
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CH.xn. reveal hia real thoughts about the matter. Hewasairaid 
iei6_ lest, if Peacham's writings were uot held to be treasonable, 
the country would be flooded with seditious writings; 
whilst Uttle harm would be done by declaring that pub- 
lication was necessary to constitute the offence, as it 
would seldom happen that such papers would be seized 
before they bad been shown to anyone by the writer. It 
is evident that Bacon was not merely interested in 
securing the King's favour by taking vengeance upon 
the unlucky prisoner, but that it was the baring of the 
case upon those who might hereafter be tempted to 
assail the authority of the Crown, of which he was chiefly 
thinking-* 

On the 14th of February Bacon forwarded Coke's 
reply to the King. Ten days afterwards directions were 
PeachMB given by the Council that Peacham should be sent down 
s^j^n mto Somersetshire for trial.f Either on that very evening 
Sjden- or on the following morning, he told a tale which induced 
the Government to cancel the order for his removal, and 
to retain him for farther examination. As a last resource, 
in hopes of escaping from being sent down, as he sup- 
posed, to almost certain death, he charged Sir John 
Sydenham, the brother-in-law of his patron, Mr. Paulet, 
of Hinton St. George, with having suggested to him the 
objectionable words which had brought him into trouble. J 
Sydenham was immediately sent for,§ and on the next 
day Paulet was also directed to come up to London, 
brmging with him five of his servants, who were indi- 
cated by name-ll As Peacham had brought no charge 
whatever ag^nst Paulet, it must be supposed that, as the 
words attributed to Sydenham were said to have been 
spoken while he was oa a vifiit at Hinton St. George, it 

• BMan to the King, Feb. 28, 1616, ^aU TKoIi, ii. 876, 

f Council itegisUr. Cancelled order, Feb. 31, 1G15. 

X EzaminatioD of Peacham, Aug, 31, 1016, S. P. Dom. Ixzzi. Th« 
more importftut parte of tbie paper ore printed in Dixon's Fermmtd Sit- 
tcry, 200. 

5 Council Rffttla; Ft'b. 25, Iflia. 

II Council to Paulet Councii Sfguter, Feb. 26, 1616. That (here waa 
no chaige against Paulet appeara &om the following pacaag« in (he order 
allowing him to return : — March 36. ' Their Lordahips have thought fit to 
diamias (he aaid Mr. Paulet, B^sinst whom there wb£ no accuaation at all, 
oa alao bi« aerranta afbre-mentioned.' 
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was thought advisable to have the testimoDy of those who Ch.xii. 
irere in the house at the time. lexe. 

In the meanwhile the Bishop of Bath and Wells was 
Mnployed to examine the prisoner once more. Peachara examined 
stuck to his story about Sydenham, but declared that he ^._^' 
had no new names to give up. When asked whether Bath and 
Paulet had ever said anything objectionable to him, he ^*"*- 
replied that he must take time to answer that question. 
Bacon, who was by no means satisfied that Peacham's 
book had not been port of an organized conspiracy amongst 
the Somersetshire gentry, recommended that Peacham 
shoold be told that he was to be sent down at once to 
take his trial, in order that he might be frightened into 
making &rther disclosures relating to the secrets with 
which he was supposed to be fomihar.* 

What explanation Sydenham gave, we do not know. 
It is not improbable that he may ha:ve spoken, at some 
time or other, of the Government in no complimentary 
terras, which may have led Peacham to catch at the 
chance of saving his own life by bringing an accusation 
against ttn innocent man. But as he succeeded without 
difficulty in satisfying the Council that there was no 
truth whatever in the statement that he had anything to 
do with the compilation of Peacham's papers, we may be 
sure that the charge brought against him was a false one. 
After a detentionof more than four weeks he was dismissed 
without a stain on his character. Two days later Paulet 
and his servants were also allowed to return home.f 

The threat used to Peacham produced a different He denies 
effect from that which had been expected. The Somer- bJs.hMJ- 
Betshire conspiracy having no existence whatever, ex- '"'"''^' 
cepting in the fervid imagination of James and his 
Ministers, Peacham had nothing to tell; and when he 
found that his first invention was only met by an order 
to be ready to prepare for his trial, he saw that it was 
useless to pei-sist. He accordingly took refuge in a device 
of another kind. He boldly denied that the papers were 
in his handwriting at all. If he had ever said so, it was 



* lUcon to the TSSng, Feb. 28, 1616, ^att Triali. 
t Coimcil lUguler, Much 24 and 2o, 1, ii. 870. 
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Ca. xn. because lie was afraid of being again put to the torture. 
1816, He stated his belief that the papers were in the hand- 
writing of a namesake of hia, who had been in the habit 
of frequenting his house.* 
Hiitru Of course all this was a mere fabrication. But 
and con- instead of seeing in it the natural result of the treat- 
Tirtioo. mgjjj tQ which the prisoner had been subjected, Bacon 
had no eyes for anything but the impudence of the 
feisehood. Although the Government were probably 
at last conTinced that no conspiracy existed, they deter- 
mined to send Peacham to Taunton for his trial. He 
was there convicted without difficulty, aa the two judges 
who went down for the assizes were sure to lay down 
the law in accordance with the views of Bacon and the 
King.t 

Shortly after his conviction, Peacham was agaia 
pressed to tell the truth. He made a statement that 
after his treatise had been written, he heard Sydenham 
use words which seemed to him ' a confirmation of that 
which he had formerly written,' and that he had meant 
nothing more than this when he charged him with being 
Hb ii the real author of hia seditious writing. He declared 
"B".'"^' that he had never intended either to publish them or to 
preach them. His purpose was to make use of them as 
an assistance to him in conversation, as soon as he had 
taken everything that was objectionable out of them. 

It was unlikely that such an improbable story as this 
should find belief. A man does not jot down his thoughts 
on loose sheets, and then write them out &irly, with a 
text at the head of them, for such a purpose as this. 
But if Peacham was a foolish and untruthiid man, be 
was none the less an object of an oppressive interpreta- 
tion of the kw. The sentence of death, indeed, which 
had been pronounced, was never executed. About 

* Examination of Psacluun, March 10, 1616, 

t They were Chief Baron Tanfield and Se^eant Montagu. I do not 
know whether the; were appointed in regular order, but it was, to bbj the 
least of it, an nnlucky circumstanca that Montagu should have had anT' 
thing to do with the trial. He had not only been one of the law-officers of 
the Crown who had been employed to tamper with the judges, but, as the 
brother of the Bishop of Bath and WeUs, who had been libelldd by 
Peacham, he was unfit to be employed in the case. 
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seven months afler hia trial, he died in Taunton gaol. Ce. xn. 
Gaols were by no means healthy places in those days; leis. 
and his end was probably hastened by the sufferings 
which he had undergone. But this is mere conjecture. 
All that we know positively ia the &ct of hia death.* 

The triiJ of Peacham was not the only case in which Owen's 
Bacon was brought, at thia time, into collision with 
Coke. John Owen, a Catholic of Godatow, had used 
expressions to the effect that it was lawful to kill the 
KiDg, being excommunicate. These woi-ds appear to 
have meant that it was lawful to kill the King, if he 
were excommunicated. Bacon held that the words 
were treasonable, as the very feet of putting such a 
hypothesis was evidence that the speaker assigned to the 
Crown a position of subordination to the Pope.f The 
jfldges of the King's Bench were consulted,! ^'^^ "w^tq 
eqiully clear that the words used amounted to treason. 
But, much to Bacon's annoyance, though Coke came to 
the same conclusion with himself^ he arrived at it by a 
different road. He argued that there was nothing 
hypothetical in the words at all ; but that, as the Pope 
was accustomed once a year to include, under a general 
excommunication, all Calvinists, together with other 
beretica and schiamatics, the King was undoubtedly 
an excommunicated person, and Owen's expression 
amounted to a direct assertion that it was lawful to kill 
him. Bacon, who had always an eye to the political 
craiBequences of a legal opinion, felt that it would never 
do to use such an argument publicly in court.. If it 
should be generally understood that the King had been 
excoDununicated by the Pope, the risk of assassination 
would be considerably increased. In spite of all that 
Bacon could do, however, Coke refused to give up his 
winion, and in delivering his sentiments at the trial, he 
placed the legality of the proceedings on the groimd 

* Chunberiain to Carletoo, U aich 27, 1616, Court and Timet, i. 392. 

t That Bacon retained his opinion on thu Bubieot u pltun &om his 
lunuge in relating Sir William Stanlej't cue i ' Hietoir of Heur VIL,' 
Woria, Ti 151. 

{ lie King guggeeted Uiat they should be consulted sepamtelT,a8 in 
Petcham's case ; hut Bacon told turn that it wm imneceasaiy, m uie cam 
VMM) clear. 
VOL. n. 
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Ch-XII. which alone appeared to hira to render them justifiable. 
1815_ But whatever may have been the difference between the 
views of the Attomey-Greneral and those of the Chief 
Justice, the prisoner reaped no benefit by it. The jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty, without troubling them- 
selves about the arguments by which their verdict could 
be sustained,* and sentence of death was pawed in due 
form. No steps, however, were taken to carry it out. 
Owen remained in close confinement for more than 
three years, when he was liberated at the request of the 
Spanish Ambassador, on condition of leaving the 
country.-f- 
C!ommi»- Undeterred by the mutterings of discontent to which 
■ion for the collection of the Benevolence bad given rise, the 
ponndiDg GoTemment, anxious to escape at any cost from its 
'"'^^d fi^^"*^'^l difficulties, had recourse to means which were 
inp. ' not likely to increase its popularity in the City of 
London. The King's proclamation, by which he had 
hoped, in 1611, to restrain the increase of buildings in 
London and Westminster, had not been attended with 
any effect. He now determined to make one more 
effort to check what was considered to be the over-popu- 
lation of the capital. In October, 1614, an order was 
issued to the aldermen of London, and to the justices 
of the peace in the neighbouring counties, to report on 
the condition of the buildin^.J In the following May 
a Commission was issued to tiie whole of the Privy 
Council, to whom some of the judges and other persons 
of note were joined.§ They were to summon before 
them all persons who had built new houses; or who, in 
rebuilding old ones, had constructed the fiT>nt8 of wood, 
and to fine them for their offences. The same fete was 
to overtake those who had let part of their houses to 
lodgers, if hey thad not done so previously to Michael- 
mas, 1603. The obloquy which James brought upon 
himself by this attempt to help out his exchequer by 
such means was enough to induce him to issue a procla- 

* B«coD to the King, Jan. 27, and Feb. 11, 1615, Workt (ed. Montagu), 
xu. 124, 134 StaU 2Vio&, ii. 879. 

f Fudon of Owen, July S4, 1618, 8. P. Sign Jfomtot^ iz. 46. 
t Counca Jteguter, Oct le, 1614. 
g May IS, 1616, Fab 13 Jac. Fart 1. 
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mation, two months later, in which he declared that he C^-^U. 
iad never thought of his own profit, and that, in order xeis. 
to prove the sincerity of his statement, he had consented^ 
not, as might be supposed^ to remit the fines^ but to give 
ft positive and final order that nobody should build any 
more houses ; in which case there womld, of course, be 
DO fines to leyy.* The sum f obtained by the Commis^ 
non was no more than £4,000,. an amount which can 
lurdly be regarded as sufficient to counterbalance the 
irritation which was caused by the mode in which it was 
obtained. 

On the same day as that on which the aldermen and Oct. is^ 
justices were required to report on the growth of London, ^hl*" 
a letter was addressed by the Council to the Lord Mayor, breweii, 
requiring him to examine into the progress of an evil of 
an equally alarming description. It had reached the ears 
cfthe Government that the brewers of London were in 
flie habit of brewing exceedingly strong beer, and thereby 
of breaking the laws which had been made for the purpose 
of preventing the unnecessary consumption of bM*ley.J 
The Lord Mayor was to examine into the iacts, and to 
make a report to the Council. This, however, was not 
the only point in which the Government was brought 
into collision with the brewers.. The money owed for 
two thousand casks which had been taken for the King's 
bouaehold was still unpaid, and it was rumoured tmt 
there was an intention of laying an imposition of two- 
pence a barrel upon beer. In these straits, the brewers 
discovered in the charter of the city of London a clause 
by which they were, as they fancied, exempted from 
pnrveyance, and on the strength of this they demanded 
immediate payment of the debt owing. The Council 
sent Bacon to prove to them that the King was not 
boond to pay ready money for any article above the 
v^ue of forty shiUmgs,. and at the same time declared 
exphcitly that the rumour- of the intended imposition 
was a mere fiibrication. The money owed should be 
pud immediately, and similar debts snould in future be 



* July 16, Proclamatioii Book, S.P. Dotn. clxxira. 44. 

t Appendin VIIL No. 6. 

j Comeil StgiiUr, Oct 16, 1614. 
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Ch. XH. met at the close of every year.* With this the brewera 
"i6i4~^ were obliged to be content, and they were also forced to 
enter into bonds of £100 each that they would in fiiture 
brew beer sufficiently weak to please the Lords of the 
Council.t 
The The dissolution of Parliament, and the consequent im- 

JCm" ind poverishment of the Exchequer, were certain to diminish 
Jniien. any weight which James might otherwise have had in 
his interference with the conflict which seemed to be on 
the point of breaking out on the Rhine. There can be 
little doubt that the Spaniards were emboldened by the 
attitude of the House of Commons. As soon as the 
news of the dissolution reached Brussels, the agent of 
the English Gtovemment found himself in the midst of 
politicians who confidently predicted the speedy out- 
break of a rebellion in England, J and though the event 
proved that they had miscalculated the extent of the 
national spirit of endurance, they would not be wrone in 
concluding that James would, at such a moment, find it 
impossible to send an army into the Duchies. 
Wotton'* Some weeks befiire Spinola entered the disputed terri- 
ueeotia- toriea, James had sent Wotton to the Hague, in the hope 
""'^ of being able to settle the question by negotiation, wid 
even after the invasiou had taken place, he continued to 
direct him to do what he could to bring the quarrel 
to* an amicable tenuination. Conferences were held at 
Th« Xanten, at which the English and French Ambassadors 
Trwiy of appeared as mediators. An arrangement was at length 
come to on the 2nd of November, 1614, by which the 
two rivals agreed to share the revenue and other ad- 
vantages of tne Government between them, but to make 
a division of the territory, which should be valid till 
some final decision would be taken. § ' 

It was not without difficulty that the claimants had 
been induced to submit to these stipulations. But a 

* QmncB JUffitter, Dec 4, 1614. The itoir of the impomtion ie givm 

bj Cliftmberlaiii in a letter to Cvleton of tKe 34th of Novemher. Periwps 
it origioflted in Apropoul for a compoaitioD for purveyance, such u had been 
bj this time prettr g^erallv adopted in the countise. 

t CoimcaiUffi^, Feb. 16, Jfarch 26, 1615. 

i Trumbull to Winwood, June 30, 1614, & P. Itmd. 

i DumoDt, Corju D^tn. v., part ii 260. 
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still ffreater obstacle arose as soon as it was proposed Ch.xii. 
that the Dutch and Spanish troops should evacuate the 1614. 
Dnchies. Spinola proposed that both parties ^ould DifBcpl- 
agree never to enter tliem again. Maurice, who was |!^'",h, 
^niA that the Elector of Brandenburg might be attacked Uuich uid 
by the German Princes of the Catholic League, would P"""**^ 
only declare that he would never return so long as the 
Treaty of Xanten was maintained intact. To make 
matters worse, Spin<^ received an order from Spain to 
hold Wesel until tne King had made up his mind whether 
he would give his consent to the observance of the treaty 
or not. The conferences broke up, and the two armies 
remained face to iace, each occupying the ground upon 
which they stood. 

During the whole of the early part, of the following BeneJl'd 
year, James was labouring indefetigably to find some negoti"-- 
form of agreement which would satisfy both parties. At 
last he obtained the assent of the Archduke to a form 
which permitted the Dutch to enter the territories in 
case war should break out.* Tothis the States- General 
demurred. They wished a clause to be inserted which 
would enable them to pass through the Duchies in case 
of an attack being made upon their other German allies. 
Here James refiised to suj^rt them. To him it was a 
mere question of regulating an ordinary dispute relating 
to a definite portion of territory. To them it was only 
a part of the great quarrel which must sooner or later i>e 
brought once more to the arbitration of war. Between 
the two Governments, therefore, there was no possibility 
of agreement. The Dutch retained their hold upon the 
fortresses which were garrisoned by their soldiers, and 
kept the road to Germany open. James, after fruitless R«c«H of 
attempts to persuade them that they were unreasonable, """"' 
and in the wrong, withdrew his Ambassador, in order to 
bring such fruitless negotiations to a close. 

* BsntiTodio, RdaHoni, 186. Wotton's oorrespondence, Aug. 1614, — Aug. 
1615, S. P. ffot. The fonn propoHed was, '£t promettons en oultre que lea 
Adageiu de guerre di ftucuns dependants de noue ne KQtreront k I'aaTenit 
<iua leg dicta paja pour j prendre Kucune pliice aoube quelque nom on 
[nUite que ce Boit, sj non en caa qu'iceuli paja Tinaiuat a tombot ea 
Muvelle guerre ouverte ou tnvaaion maaifeate aoit facte but aucun de nos 
•nitd»daiuleadictspB7B.'— Add. MS. 17,677,1. foL SI a. 
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Ck. xn. Unfortunately, the question of the evacuation of the 
leifi. fortresses on the Rhine was not the only subject upon 
Commer- which a disagreement existed between the two Govem- 
wtran '^ ments, at » time when it was above all things desir- 
KngiMid able that a good understanding should be maintained 
'"■^ ""'" between the leading Protestont powers. 

The claim which had been put forward by the English 
to the eKolusive right in the Northern whale fishery could 
not possibly be acknowledged by the hardy Dutch 
sailors who had spent their lives in battling with the 
Polar seas. It was evident that, unless concessions were 
made, a collision would, sooner or later, ensue. 

It was of still greater importance to settle as speedily 
as possible the disputes which had already begun to arise 
out of the lucrative commerce of the E^ist Indian seas. 
That commerce had, for almost the w4ioleof the sixteenth 
century, been a monopoly in the hands of the Portuguese. 
But with the absorption of Portugal in the ^ianish 
empire, and with the growing weakness of Spain itself, 
the thought of disputmg this monopoly occurred to the 
merchants of other nations. In 1595, Dutch ships made 
their way round the Cape, and by degrees the Portuguese 
found themselves supplanted in their most valuable com- 
mercial stations. In 1602, the great Dutch East India 
Company was formed by the union of the smaller associa- 
tions by which theae original enterprises had been under- 
taken. Their ships were fitted out for fighting as well 
as for conv^ong merchandise. The Portuguese, eno- 
boldened by their long supremacy in those seas, had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to many of the native 
Princes by their overbearing demeanour. The Dutch 
skilfully availed themselves of this feeling, and con- 
stituted themselves the protectors of the natives. In 
this way th^ easily obtained permission to erect their 
fectories, ana even induced the Sovereigns whom they 
had defended to «nter into contracts with them, by whicn 
they engaged to sell to them alone the most valuable 
produce of their territories. By these means the whole 
of the commerce of the finer spices which were produced 
in the islands of the Eastern Archipelago fell mto their 
hands. What this trade was worui may be calculated 
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from the feet that in 1602 an English TMsel brought a Ch.xu. 
CMgo of cloves from Amboyna, which sold for more than leoa 
nrelve hundred per cent, upon its cost price. 

In 1599, a handfiil of London mercnants applied to ™."^*' 
Elizabeth for permission to trade to the East Indies. At English 
first she turned a deaf ear to their request, as the nego- Emi India 
tiations at Boulogne were in progress, and she was '""^"'•''" 
unwilling to do anything which might bring her into 
additional antagonism to the Spanish Government. 
But as soon as her hopes of peace were at an end, she 
expressed her readiness to listen to their proposals, and 
in the foUowingyear she granted them the charter which "™- 
they desired. The English East India Company, thus 
fbonded, pushed on in the track of the Dutch sailors 
who had preceded it in those seas. Neglecting the great Factories 
country with which its future history was to be indelibly *n^^." 
associated, its first fectories were erected at Acheen in tam. 
Sumatra, and at Bantam in Java. It was not till 1608 
that the agents of the Company reported that the cloths 
and calicoes of Hindustan were in request ia Sumatra 
and Java, and suggested that if fectories were established 
at Cambay and Surat, they might get into their hands 
^e trade between the Islands and timt part of the Conti- ^g^^ 
Doit It was not till 1612, however, that an attempt Tradewub 
vas made in this direction. The English ships which ^""^ 
were engaged in opening the trade at Surat were 
attacked by an overwhelming force of Portuguese, who 
irere unwilling to tolerate the presence of intruders on 
a coast which they had so long looked upon as their 
own, and which they overawed by means of a succe^on 
of fortified posts dependent upon the chief station at 
Goa. In spite of the superiority of numbers, however, 
they were doomed to isappointment. The English 
Tewels, after a hard struggle, succeeded in driving off the 
enemy. The natives here, as everywhere else, looked upcm 
the Portuguese as oppressors, and, in consequence of their 
victory, the English had no difficulty in obtaining per- 
nisaion to establish a factory at Surat. 

In the following year one of the factors of Surat The 
travelled to Ahmedabad. On his return, he reported g^^'* 
that it would be advantageous to open a direct trade 
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C H.xn. with the markets in the interior, and recommended that 

iai3, a resident should be sent from England, who might obtain 

the necessary facilities from the Mogul Emperor. 

^J The person selected for this novel enterprise was Sir 

Boe. Thomas Roe. Like Sir Heniy Nevill, he was one of 

those men who, if James had been well advised, would 

have been the very first to be selected for high office. 

In 1609 he had made a voyage to Guiana, and had 

sailed the broad waters of the Amazon. In 1614 he 

had taken his place in the House of Commons, and had 

given a firm but loyal support to the principles of 

Sandys and Whitelocke. He was thus admirably 

quaUfied to act with that body of men who were 

prepared to stand as mediators between the past and the 

future, and to show that the loyalty and patriotism of 

the Elizabethan age were not incompatible with the 

growing spirit of independence with which the nation 

was pervaded. 

1615. With the dissolution all hopes of usefulness at home 

bawy to "were at an end, and we may well believe that he now 

-Agrt. looked without dissatisfaction upon the distant and 

perilous employment which was proposed to him. He 

left England in the spring of 1615, and upon his arrival 

in India made his way without delay to the court of the 

Empei-or Jehanghir at Agra. Durmg his stay there he 

forwarded, several wise suggestions to the Company. 

He advised them not to attempt to become a pohtitil 

power, or to waste their money, .like the Portuguese, in 

w'the^'"'^ building forts and batteries. This advice was un- 

Companj. doubtedly the best which could be given at the time. 

As long as the whole of Northern India was in the 

hands of a powerful Sovereign, it was better that a body 

of traders should be able to show that they trusted 

implicitly to his protection. With that protection they 

were unable to dispense, as it would be hopeless for a 

handftd of foreigners to maintain themselves in a comer 

of the empire by force of arms. The time when anarchy 

and weakness made a difierent course advisable had not 

yet arrived. 

In the same spirit, the Ambassador pointed out that 
his own mission was altogether a mistake. What was 
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needed was a native resident who would represent their Ch-XII, 
wishes in the same way as the wishes of any other body leis. 
of traders might be brought before the Emperor. The 
authority with which a representative of ^e King of 
England was obliged to speak only made it more 
difficult to obtain privileges for those who, after all, 
were only merchants exercising their avocation on 
sufierance.* 

But this extension of their trade did not compensate ™'*"' 
the Company for the loss of their commerce with the Company 
Spice Islands, of which they had been deprived by the j[|^,'^'"^ 
encroachments of the Dutch. It was in 1611 that the loii of * 
English East India Company first laid its complaints |^6 .pica 
before the Government. Their Dutch rivals had taken 
possession of all the posts wliich were most advantageous 
for trade, and their armed vessels and the tortifications 
which they had erected were sufficiently powerfiii to 
keep the English at a distance. Salisbury immediately 
forwarded to Winwood the complaint which had been 
laid before him, and directed him to lay it before the 
States-General, t The reply of the States was concUiatory, 
and promises were made that orders should be sent out 
to the Dutch merchants to desist from their proceedings. 
This was very well as fiir as it went; but it was exceed- 
ingly problematical whether such orders would meet 
with obedience on the other side of the globe.t 

In the meanwhile a proposal was made by uie Dutch 
for an amalgamation of the two Companies.^ This pro- 
posal proving distasteful to the English Commissioners, 
of whom the celebrated Grotius was one, were sent over 
to London in the spring of 1613. |{ The negotiation 
came to nothing ; but towards the end of the following 
year James deteiTnined to take it up again, and accord- jg,^ 
ingly directed Clement Edmondes, the Clerk of the 
Council, together with two other Commissioners, to 

* Brwx'a Sidorif of &0 Eatt Li^ Con^naa/ ; ISJIVb Sitt«ry of Sr&iA 
IrntHa. 

t Petidon of the Ewit India Mercbuito, Nor. 1611, & P. Etut Jitdiet, 
Na 691. Notes of negodatiooB, leiS, S. P. Sol. 

I Winwood to Salubury, Jan. 31, 1612, & P. HoL 

f Winwood to Salubun, Much 10, 1612, & P. Sci. 

\ N^tiatioii, March 2S--April 20, IQIS, S. P. Eaal Stdim, No. 643. 
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ChXH. betake themselves to the Hague, to treat upon the dia- 
1619. puted points, under Wotton's superintendence. At Uie 
same time they were ordered to try to come to some 
terms on the subject of the disputed fishing grounds. 
1615. The Commissioners arrived at their destination on the 
tioSl'uhe ^^^^ *^^ Januaij, 1615. The discussions were carried 
H«gut on till the begmning of April, when the n^;otiatiOTi8 
were finally broken oif. The English began by demand- 
ing that the principle of freedom of trade should be at 
once accepted, as the starting point of the deliberations. 
The Dutch replied that they had been at considerable 
expense in equipping fleets, by which the seats of the 
spice trade had been cleared of the Portuguese, and that 
the native princes who had been succoured by them 
were under contract to fiimish the produce of their 
territories exclusively to them. It was not feir, there- 
fore, that the English should share in the benefits which 
others had gained only after a considerable exp^diture 
of men and money. 

Upon this the English professed their readiness to 
bear their fair share in the defence of the islands against 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, This, however, was not 
sufficient for the Dutch. They declared plainly that the 
only condition on which the English could be admitted 
to an equality with Holland in the spice trade was an 
engagement to join in an aggressive warfiure upon Spain, 
at least beyond the Cape. When the Eastern seas were 
swept of every remnant of Portuguese commerce, then 
the English and the Dutch might jointly exercise as 
complete a monopoly in the East Indies as that which 
was claimed by Spain in the West To Uiis proposal 
the English Commissioners gave a decided n^ative. 
The negotiations on this important question having 
come to an end, no attempt was made to continue the 
discussion which had been already commenced on the 
subject of the fishery.* 
leis. It was not only in Holland that James met with a re- 
buff in the spring of 1616. Edmondes had, ever since 
Prince Henry's death, been busy at Paris discussing the 
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terms upon which the French Government would consent Ch-XII. 
to a marriage between his brother and the Princess laie. 
Christina. The difficulties springing from religious differ- Proposed 
encea caused the negotiations to drag on slowly. Accord- of'J^n^g 
ing to what rites the marriage was to be celebrated, how chwies 
many priests were to be permitted to accompany the prlnc™ 
bride, m what kind of building they were to be allowed ChrUtio*. 
to officiate after their arrival in !^gland, and in what 
ground the attendants of the Princess were to be buried 
after their death, were all questions which each Govern- 
ment wished to settie in its own way.* 

At last, in February, 1614, after more than a year had '*'*■ 
been spent in discussing the subject, Edmondes came over 
to England, brining with him the proposals of the French 
Government, rive months afterirards he returned, 
bearing the counter-proposals to which James was willing 
to agree,"}" To these, however, he received no immediate 
answer, and as the autumn drew on he was told that it 
was impossible to consider the subject until after the 
conclusion of the expected assembly of the States- 
General. 

The feet was that the Queen Regent had no heart in the 
English alliance. It would, perhaps, be unfeir to say that 
she allowed the English proposals to be listened to simply 
in order to content the princes of the blood, and the oaieT 
great nobles who were dissatisfied with the Spanish 
marriages. She, no doubt, knew very well that it 
was advisablo, for the interests of France, not to put 
herself unreservedly in the hands of Spain; but, at 
all events, it is plain that her sympathies were not with 
England. 

It would be impossible to play this double game much 
longer. The States-General, which met in October, 
could hardly be dissolved without ibrcing her to declare 
her policy. 

* Edroimdea to the King, Jan. 9, July 39, 1613. lUpotut oar propoti' 
Hmu, &C., prob&blv the paper mentioned in the la«t-nuned despatch. 
Edmondes to the KIdk, Kot. 14, 1613, & F. FV. 

t InstructionB to E^nondes, July 1614, S. P, Fr. Amongst other things 
Junes uid that the Princess should be allowed private voiship, ^thou^he 
did TuA doubt that she would soon be induced to ccoifona to the Chunh of 
England. 
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Ch. Xit It is a strange and instructive contrast which meeta 
1614. the eye of anyone who glances over the records of those 
TheStatM- ^^^ assemblies which met on either side of the channel 
Gtatiti. in the course of the same year. In Westminster, the 
Commons called upon the House of Lords to assist them 
gainst the King. In Paris, the Third Estate called 
upon the King to assist it against the other two. 
On both sides of the channel justice was on the side of 
the representatives of the people. But whereas in 
England the House of Commons represented the force 
as well as the rights of the nation, in France the Third 
Estate was powerless unless the Sovereign would lend 
it the strength of that organization which he alone 
could give. Between it and the privileged orders there 
was a great gulf, which it was in vain to attempt to bridge 
over. One day an orator from amongst the Third Estate 
spoke of the other orders as the elder brethren of the 
femily to which his own class belonged. The nobles and 
the clergy shrank back with horror at the profenation, 
and the boy-King was brought down in state to bid the 
Third Estate ask pardon for the insult which it had 
offered. 

There was not one of the points npon which the Third 
Estate insisted to which James, if lie had sat upon the 
throne of France, would not have given his hearty con- 
currence. These men would have made Louis XIII. a 
king indeed. They called on him to withdraw from 
the nobihty the pensions which were wrung out of the 
' people, to take lus stand against the encroachments of 
the Papal power by imposing an oath of allegiance, and 
to withdraw from the clergy certain privileges which 
were oppressive to the people. It was all in vain. The 
Regent had taken her side. Her son should be King of 
the nobles and the priests ", he should not be the King 
of the people. The last States-General of monarchical 
France were dismissed abruptly, but not before the 
ominous words had been heard, ' We are the anvil now ; 
the time may come when we shall be the hammer.' 
1616. The quarrel between the Regent and the States-General 
tia^oMu could not feil to have its effect upon her relations with 
an end. England. She hurried on the completion of the Spanbh 
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marriages, and she sent a reply to James's proposals ^^- ^^- 
which, in his eyes, was equivalent to a refiisaL* I6I6. 

At the same time the opposition between the two Courts The avoy 
became manifest in another quarter. For three years the "**" 
Duke of Savoy had been engaged in a war in which he 
bore the whole weight of the Spanish monarchy. In spite 
of frequent defeats, he was still unconquered. The 
fjiglish and the French Governments agreed in advising 
him to make peace with his formidable enemy. At the 
same time some of the French nobles prepared to raise a 
facce to support him in case of the feilure of the nego- 
tiations. The Regent forbade a single man to leave 
France for such a purpose. James sent him £15,000, a 
large sum for him to provide out of his impoverished 
treasury.f 



• Aubwot of ViUaioi, May g; 1616, 8. P. Fr. 

t Edmondea to Winwood, S. P. Fr., Apiil 14, 1616. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TEE TBIAL OF THE EAEL OF SOUEBSET. 

CH.xin ^T ^^8 i^ ^^^ autumn of 1614 that Somerset's in- 

— fluence reached its highest point. As Lord Chamberlain 

g^^ , he waa in constant attendance upon the King, and 

inflaen'^e * though he had not the official title of Secretary, he was 

j^iho treated as a confidential adviser far more than Winwood, 

through whom die correspondence with the ambassadors 

ostensibly passed. In spite of all his Mvolity, there 

waa something not altogether despicable in Somerset's 

character. It had been by his support that NeviU had 

hoped to obtain the Secretaryship, and Winwood had 

found his assistance not altogether unavailing. The 

feelings of respect with which he was regarded by such 

a man as Sir Robert Cotton will always tell m his 

■ favour. Although he took care to fill his own pockets 

with the money which was offered to him by men who 

wished to obtain the King's consent to their wants, at 

least no public scandal is to be traced to him. We never 

hear of any attempt, on his part;, to interfere with the 

due course of the law, or to obtain assignments of duties 

upon commerce. In his dealing with his dependents, 

he fi^quently displayed a generosity for which we are 

hardly prepsj^. But his connection with the Howards 

ruined him. The most respectable members of the Privy 

Council, EUesmere, Pembroke, and Worcester, began to 

look upon him not merely ae an upstart, but as a man 

who. waa prepared to influence the King in fevour of 

their rivals. 

Fim ap- At this time, the attention of all who hated Somerset 

^^"„ was turned upon a young man who had lately made 
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Ms appearance at Court. It was at Apthorpe Id the CH.xni. 
b^inmng of August, 1614, that George ViUiers first leii 
presented himself before the King, He waa a young 
man of singularly prepossessing appearance, and he -was 
endowed not only with personal vigour, but with that 
rtadiness of speech which James delighted in. 

He was a younger son, by a second marriage, of Sir 
George Villiers, a Leicestershire knight of go«l femUy. 
His mother, Mary Beaumont, was not inferior by birth 
to her husband, but in early life she had occupied a 
dependent position in the household of her rdation, 
Lady Beaumont of Coleorton.* When she became a 
widow her means were once more straitened, and she 
waa burdened with the charge of providing fer a family 
Triiich consisted of three sons and a daughter. George, 
her second son, was her fevourite, and she determined 
to educate him for a courtier's Ufe. As far as solid 
intellectual training was concerned, she did nothing for 
him; but she used every means in her power to perfect 
him in all external accomplishments. 

When Janes first saw him he was in his twenty- 
second year. It was an anxious moment both for his 
mother and himself If he did not succeed in impress- 
ing the King in his fiivour, no other career was open to 
him. Almost the whole- of his &ther's property having 
descended to the children of the first marriage, all his 
fortune amounted to a miserable £50 a year, and his 
education had unfitted him for any of the ordinary 
means of nusing himself in the world. 

Fortunately, however, for him, at least aa far as his Ho comes 
more immediate prospects were concerned, James seems '" 
to have liked him from the first, and, if he did not him- 
self invite him to Court, was by no means displeased to 
see him there. Those who wished ill to Somerset took 
ium in hand, and instructed h im how to gtdn the ear of 

* Wilson calls het ' a ;ouiig ^etttlewomui of that nuns allied, and jet 
a lerTant, to the ladj' (Konnet, ii. 698), which is more probabla than tAat 
■he was a hdtcfaen maid at her future husband's own house, which ia Roger 
Coke's Btory. Weldon calls her (Secrtt ISttory of the Oaurt of Jame» l, i. 
3^ ' a waitdnp-ffentlewoman ;' if she had reallj served in a menial offico, 
lu WDOld hwdfjr havs lost the opportuiu^ of Baying aa. 
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Ch. xm. Wliat was the immediate result of this letter, we do 
jgj5 not know. On the 7th of March we find the .King 
_^ „, , at Cambridge, which he visited to do honour to Suffolk, 
witw who had, upon the death of hia uncle Northampton, 
b '^ been elected Chancellor of the University, Even in the 
midst of these festivities, signs were not wanting of the 
mutual hostihty of the factions by which the Court was 
distracted. Sufiblk, who entertained the company, had 
not thought proper to invite the Queen to partake of 
his hospitality, and it was noticed that not a single lady 
accompanied the Court who was not in some way or 
another connected with the Howard family.* 
intricau What Were the exact relations between the King and 
&"™rt. Somerset during the six weeks which followed this 
visit to Cambridge we do not know ; but it is not 
improbable that Somerset's ill-temper continued, and 
that the King began, in consequence, to think of re- 
placing him by Villiers. It was on the 23rd of April 
that the new favourite gained another step. Somerset's 
enemies had long been on the watch for an opportunity 
of supplanting him, and they instigated the Archbishop 
to do his best to procure the assistance of the Queen. 
Abbot had good cause to wish for Somerset's disgrace. 
Not only had the favourite's connection with the divorce 
case indelibly impressed itself upon his memory, but he 
justly regarded his friendship with the Howards as an 
act of treason to the great cause of Protestantism which 
he himself so heartily supported. In his eyes, and in 
the eyes of the malcontent Priw Councillors who acted 
with him, the substitution of villiers for Somerset was 
not a mere personal question. No doubt Villiers, to all 
appearance, was tractable enough, nnd his affability was 
in strong contrast to Somerset's arrogance. But the chief 
point of difference was this, that whilst Somerset acted 
as a man who had been selected by the King at a time 
when he was distrustful of his Council, Vilbers, having 
achieved his position by the aid of the principal Council- 
loi-s, would, as they fondly hoped, be content with 

• It WM on thia ocoaaion that the play of Iffnoramue was acted, whidi mve 
such offence to the lawren. Cbamheilain to Coiieton, March 16, IBIS. 
Nichol^ jFVti^tMM, iii. 48. 
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maintaining a good understanding between the Sovereign Cb. xiii. 
ud his ministers. ioi5_ 

At firsts Abbot found that the Queen was not alto- Abbot 
gether so willing as he had expected to forward his "/"*>"'. 
scheme. She had indeed no love for Somerset, but she ante ofih« 
had very little hope of improving her position by the Q"«='»- 
substitution of one favourite for another. She knew her 
husband's character well, and she told Abbot, in words 
which he had cause to remember in later days, that he 
was only preparing a scourge for himself. James would 
never allow a successor of Somerset to occupy any other 
position than one of complete dependence ujxin himself, 
and he would support him in overreaching the men 
through whose countenance he had risen to power. 

In spite of such warnings as these, Abbot pei-sisted 
in his entreaties for assistance. He knew that the 
Queen's intervention was indispensable, for it was one of 
James's peculiarities that he never would admit anyone 
to stand on an intimate footing with himself unless he 
had first secured the Queen's recommendation. This 
Kfas in order that, if the Queen aftei-wards made any 
complaint against the person who had been thus advanced, 
he might turn the tables upon her by answering that it 
was her feult for making such a recommendation. 

Tlie Queen at length withdrew her opposition. It must Viiiien 
have been a curious scene, on the evening of the 23rd Gentleman 
of April, when the Queen pressed the King to confer upon oftheBeii- 
Villiers the office of Gentleman of the Bedchamber. Out- """'**'■ 
A the door was Somerset on the one hand, and Abbot 
and his friends on the other, all anxiously watching for 
the King's decision. Somerset, who felt that his high posi- 
tion was at stake, sent a message in to the King, begging 
him at least to be content with giving Villiers the inferior 
place of Groom of the Bedchamber. Abbot met this by 
sending a counter message to the Queen, pressing her to 
insist upon the higher post. At last James gave way, 
and Villiers received the appointment for which the 
Queen had originally asked. The new Grentleman of the 
Bedchamber was also knighted and endowed with a 
pension of ;ei,000 a-year.* 

* Abbot's nanatlTe in SiahieoHh, i. 460. 
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CH-Xni. Somerset's falling fortunes were still more decidedly 

1616. marked by Iiis failure in obtaining two objects upon 

SonerHf* which his heart was set. He was anxious to retain 

J^l^". in his own hands flie Wardenship of the Cinque 

the King. Ports, which had, upoa Northunpton's death, been pro- 

visionally intrnsted to hia care, and he was no less 

anxious to obtain for Bishop Bilson the office of Lord 

Privy Seal, partly, no doubt, as a reward for his services 

in the divorce case, but still more from a desire to keep 

the place out of the hands of any of his rivals.* On 

the 13th of July, the Cinque Ports were given to Ijord 

Zouch, who had not even asked for them; and about 

the same time the King, though he gave Bilson to 

understand that he had no personal objection to himself, 

wrote a sharp letter to Somerset, refusing «ven to see 

BUson, and advising that the Bishop should return at 

once to his diocese-f From this letter it appears that 

Somerset had irritated the King by telling him that 

though he could no longer feel any affection for ham, yet 

he was ready to serve him as a faithiul subject. James 

knew well enough that, in the position which Si^uerset 

held, such a distinction was simply impossible. 

goQMTKt It was at the time when the favourite was thus feeling 

utcmpu that the King's support was &iling him, -chiefly in con- 

• M^oo? sequence of his own arrogance and folly, that he took a 

step which afterwards brought him undergrade suspicion. 

Knowing, as he did, that it was almost impossible for a 

man through whose hands important State business had 

passed to be secure against the interpretationwhich might 

be put upon his actions by his enemies, he had a pardon 

drawn out which mi^ht cover the greatest niunber of 

possible offences. Ife was, however, unable to obtiun 

the consent of Yelverton,J who, as S(4idtor, examined 

it, and refused to allow it to pass the Great Seal. Upon 

* Chambwlam to Carleton, Julv IS, 20, 161S, Comt iwid Timet, i. 364. 

*■ The I^Dg to [SometBet], Hslliwen's Lelten of the Eingt, 133. It is 
s1rati<:e that the ttditor was unable to dbcover to whom the letter was 
addi'Mseed. Its date must be betweoi the 13tfa and the 19th of July, when 
the King was at Theobalda. 

X It is to y elverton that the refusal is ascribed in Cotton's ezamimitions, 
Cott. MS., Tit. B. , Tii. 489, and in the account of the trial, Amoe^ 166. 
Other accounts ascribe it to the Chancellor. 
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this, he directed Sir Robert Cotton to draw up another, Cg. xm. 
irtiicb he framed after the model o£ that which had been leis. 
granted to Wolsey, in the reign of Hairy VIII. Stress 
ms afterwards laid upon the &ci that amongst the 
crimes which were mentioned occurs that of being 
iccessory before the &ct to murdi^^* The answer 
which he then ^ve was in all probability true — that he 
had left these details to the lawyers-f It is hardly 
likelv that, if he had bewl reaUy guilty of murder, he 
HDuld have allowed nearly two years- to slip by without 
procuring a pardon on some pretence or another. 

According to a story which has not come down to us '«"•« «- 
opon any very good authority, but which may probably l^ondi^ 
be trae, James made an attempt to put an end to the bim with 
qoarrel between the ri.val faveurites. , He directed ' "^ 
Villiers to wdt imon Somerset, and to request him to 
take him under his protection. Somerset's reply was 
"■hat might have been expected from the ill-temper in 
which he had been for some months. ' I will none of 
your service,' was his short and. hasty answer; '■ and you 
shall none of my favour. I will, if I can, break your 
neck, and of that be confident.'^ That James was still 
hoping to win back Somerset to take his old place by 
his side is rendered probable by the feet that a few days 
after this scene is said to have token place. Bishop Bilson 
iras admitted, avowedly at Somerset's recommendation, 
to a seat at the Privy Council.§ 

It must have been about this time that Somerset i*'*- 
entered into an intrigue with Sarmiento, by which he tioMw'* 
hoped to recover the influence which he had lost. In M«drid. 
the summer of 1614, whilst tlie negotiations were still 
on foot for the marriage of Prince Charles to the French 
Princess, Sarmiento took alarm at the prospect of seeing 
England and France once more in close alliance. He 
Kcordingly wrote to his Government, begging them once 
more to hold up before the eyes of James the prospect of 
I Spanish marriage for his son, in order to thwart the 

, * To poiMming, accnrding to tlie report of &e trial (Amoa, ICl), but this 
■ Mitainljr u embelluhment of the Bpeaker or repoiW. 

t Aimw, 108. X Walilon (Secret Sitloty, i. 407). 

i Cowutf Begider, Sx.%. 30, IQIS, Cvm Ldtm, Ifi. 
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Ch. xni. progress of the arrangement which was being made at 
1C15. Paris. Upon the receipt of this despatch Philip laid the 
matter before the Pope, who at once refused to give his 
consent to the marriage of the Infanta ivith a heretic. 
In spite of this declaration, the fear of losing his hold 
upon England was so powerful with Philip that he was 
unable to let the matter drop. Unable to make up his 
mind either, on the one hand, to expose his daughter to 
the risk of the contamination of English Protestantism, or, 
on the other hand, to desist from an alliance which would 
secure his influence in England, at the same time that it 
might be used to relieve the sufferings of the English 
Catholics, he contented himself with asking the advice 
of every one. without coming to a decision. Theologians 
and councillors, of state were summoned in crowds to 
help the King in his difficulty, but it was long before he 
coidd be prevailed upon to take any step in the matter.* 
ten""'" At last, apparently in the course of the summer of 1615, 
M D^y. I-erma proposed to Digby to resume the negotiations on 
the subject of a marriage for Prince Charles with the 
Infanta Maria. It is not likely that the Court of Spain 
was in earnest, or that any decision had been come to 
in face of the opposition of the Pope. Although we, at 
present, know nothing of the motives of the King of 
fSpain, we shall hardly wrong him by attribntmgf to him 
no desire to do anything more than to draw James on, 
by the prospect of an alliance with the House of Austria, 
to give up the position which he was occupying among 
the Protestant States of Europe. As soon as Digby 
heard the proposal, he replied that he could forward no 
overtures to nis master until ho heard what were the 

Eirticular intentions of the King of Spain. Upon this 
erma presented him with a paper containing the 
demands which he proposed to make on the point of 
religion. Digby replied that these demands were 
altogether inadmissible, and that he durst not send such 
a paper home to England. Upon this Lerma professed 

• Guiiol^ Sfvtu rha Deu-r Mondes, July 15, 1802, xl. 275-278. 

t M. Giuzot haa ihown that a few yeara later he had no intention 
-whatever of asaentiug- to the maniag^j although he wu then ptoiesBedlj 
faTOuriug' it 
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Ms readiness to give way in some of the conditions, and Ch. xm. 
several conferences were held in which Digby, thouo;h luie. 
always protesting that he had no commission from the 
King to treat upon the suhject, consented to take part. 
He, however, took care to send a copy of Lerma's paper 
to England, and to acqimnt the King with all that was 
going on. 

TVhilst matters were in this condition, Somerset sent 
Sir Robert Cotton to Sarmiento, who was still acting aa 
the Spanish Ambassador in London, and assured him 
that the King was inclined to agree to the proposed 
marriage. He recommended, however, that the nego- 
tiations should be taken out of Digby's hands, and that 
they should be transferred to London, where they might 
be carried on between Somerset and Sarmiento, through 
the medium of Sir Robert Cotton. Upon this Sarmiento 
procured from his Government full powers to treat with 
Somerset. Cotton frequently repaired to the Ambas- 
sador's house, and on one occasion showed him Lerma's 
paper, which had been sent home by Digby. 

Altogether, this secret negotiation forms one of the Probibia 
strangest episodes in Somerset's eventful history. If he ^s^lJ,j°, 
really undertook it on his own responsibility, his conduct •«. 
on this occasion affords a remarkable insight into that 
orerweening self-confidence against which the King had 
remonstrated so strongly some months before. And yet 
it is difficult to come to any other conclusion than that 
this was the case.* The probable explanation is that 
Snffolk and Somerset found that James was not 
alt<^her averse to listening to Lerma's proposal, 

* App. in. Nob. 2 and 3. Digb;, at leMt, distinctl; states that this 
KegotiaOoD was carried on without the Kind's privity, and ha could not 
l»TB derived this asaurance from any lipa Out thow of James himself. 
It i* of amrse possible that James, m ivnpaa that he knew anything 
■lioiit the matter, maj have been ffilse, and this would, no doubt, help to 
ttplain his behaviour during Somerset s trial, hut his order for Cotton's 
ouuination is dated on the SOtb of October (Court and Timet, i. 871), and 
th denial which must have formed the basis of Digby's assertion of James's 
funnce of the intri^e must have been lat«r than this. Even if he 
"raid be supposed to mvent the story that Somerset had acted on his own 
'npcnribility, he would hardly have done so after he knew that the matter 
JfM likely to be investigated. Somerset himself, too, hung back from con- 
twi^ lo his dealings with the Ambaaudor. Bacon's Work* (ed. Montagiu), 
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Ch- XIIT . which had come at a time when he had fiiiled of success 
1015, in his scheme of a French alliance, and when the Dutch 
seemed every day more likely to thwart him in his phtti 
for carrying out the treaty of Xanten. Under such cir- 
cumstances they may have thought that they had a good 
opportunityfor re-establishing their influence, by bringing 
the negotiations privately into a state in which they could 
address themselves to the Kin g as men who had succeeded 
where their rivals had failed. The appointment of 
Bilson is enough to show that their policy was not at 
that time completely rejected by the King, 
infbnna. It was whUst Someraet was in the midst of this 
Ch^rhLry'* i^*'"?"^ *^^^ *^^ blow fell which dashed to the ground 
murder any hopes which he may have entertained of regaining 
wwln- ^^^ favour which he had lost. A few days before the 
wood. conclusion of the progress, when James was at Lord 
Southampton's house at Beaulieu, Winwood informed 
him that he had received intelligence to the effect that 
Sir Thomas Overbury had met ma death by other ihaji ' 
natural means.* What the precise information was 
which he had received we do not know, but the most 
probable account is that the apothecaiy's boy by whom 
the murder was actually committed, feUing ill at 
Flushing, contrived to convey the information to Win- 
wood.f As no immediate steps were taken in con- 
sequence, it is probable that the confession did not enter 
into details, and, indeed, it is not likely that the criminal 
was aware of anything inculpating the higher personages 
by whom he had been employed. 

• Cartm LeOert, 16. 

t This ia the stoty given bj WUaon (Eenoet, ii. 698). Trumbnll'a aame 
WM miied up with'it by Weldon, probably because it w«3 known that he 
came over to I^sndon about this time, but his letters in the Record Office 
ebow that he canie on another matter. Winwood himself says : ' Not long 
since there was eome notice brought unto me that Sir Thomas Overboiy • . . 
was poisoned in the Tower, whilst he was there a prisoner ; with IJiia I 
acquainted His Majesty, who, though he could not out of the cleameas of 
his judgment but perceive that it might closely touch some that were in 
nearest place about him, yet such is his love to justice that he gave open 
way to tne searching of this buBinesa.' Winwooa to Wake, No?. 15, 1615, 
S. P. Savm. The idea that Winwood knew of the murder Bome time before, 
and only brou^t it out when Someraet wa« out of &Tour, ia totally inad- 
missible. Somerset had been in less favour in the spring than be was now. 
As early as July, however, there had been whisperings about the muider, 
which had frightened Mrs. Turner. . 
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It must have been within a few days after the return Ch. Xill. 
of the Court from the progrera, that is to say early in leis. 
September, that a circamatance occurred which gave Conression 
Winwood an opportunity of obtaining further infonna- °' '^^'''J*- 
tion. The £arl of Shrewsbuiji who had long been a 
patron of Helwys, spoke to Winwood in his &vour, as 
s gentleman whose acquaintance was worth having. 
Winwood answered that he should be glad to befrimd 
him, but that at present there was a heavy imputation 
upon him, as Overbury was thought to have come to a 
violent and mitimely death whilst he was under his 
charge. Helwya, as soon as he heard what Winwood 
had said, having now no doubt that the whole matter 
was discovered, acknowledged that he was privy to an 
attempt which had been made to poison Overbury through 
Weston, but that he had prevented its being carried into 
execution. Winwood laid this confession before the King, 
who directed that Helwys should set down in writing dl 
■ he knew about the matter.* On the Iftth of September, 
accordingly, Helwys wrote to the King, acknowledging 
that he had met Weston going up with the poison, and 
had prevented him from attempting to ^ve it to Over- 
bury. He stated that renewed attempts had fi^uently 
been made to convey poison to Overbury in his food, 
but that he had succeeded in frustrating them, till the ■ 
apothecary's boy at last eluded his vigilance. Who 
sent the poison he did not know. The only person whose 
name he had heard mentioned in connection with it was 
Mrs. Tumer.f It is not improbable that this confession 
was, in the main, true, though there can be no doubt 
that he was aware of Lady Somerset's participation in 
the plot, and that he had allowed her to suppose that he 
was assisting her in carrying out her intentions. 

As soon as James saw the letter, he charged Coke to 
examine into the affair.^ He let it be known that he 

* BwKm'a char^ sgunat the Countewof Somersat, (Workt, ed. Maiita^, 
TL 19S). His BtoTj {tTesnppoeeg tktA 'Winwood vaa airtadj in poaaaMioa 
irf some informfttioD. 

t Helnys to the Kiag, Sept 10, 161S. Amos, 186. 
, j The ator^ in Roger Coke's DeUcHon ia too full of palpaUe blunders to 
Se wordij of notice. It ia, perhapa, a distorted tecotlaction of a meeaage 
■mt to Coke b; the King to examine Helwys. 
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Ch. XIII. was determined to search into the crime without fear or 

1615. fevour. 
„ . Coke waa of all men then living the one who would 

pointed lo take most delight in conducting an inquiry of this nature, 
t^Tu*" ^^^ ^^ ^^ perhaps also the most unfit for the purpose. 
pfcied His natural acuteness and sagacity were overbfllanced 
p«r«.ui. j,y ijjg readiness to look only to that aide of the evidence 
by which his foregone conclusions were supported, whilst 
his violent temper made it impossible for hiin to scrutinise 
doubtful points with any degree of calmness, and his 
ignorance of human nature prevented him from seeing a 
whole class of facts by which the judgment of a wiser 
man would have been influenced. 
WeMon'g It waa not till eighteen days after Helwys wrote his 
coaSeitioa. letter to the King that Weston could be brought to con- 
fess that he knew anything about Overbury's murder at 
all. As late as the 27th of September, he declared that 
the prisoner's death was caused by a cold caught in sitting 
too long at an open window. The next day, however, 
he acknowledged the truth of the Lieutenant's story of 
the scene in which he threw away the poison in con- 
sequence of Helwys's rebuke. Tlua confession, coupled 
with the long delay, is no slight corroboration of the 
general accui-acy of Helwys's account of what had hap- 
pened.* On tne following day he was, at liis own 
i^rf aod i-equest, re-examined, and for the first time implicated 
s..m<;r!ct Lady Somerset in the affair,t and on the lat of October 
impii««u. i,g gj^jg J ti^^j. L^ Somerset had herself, in Mrs. Turner's 
presence, directed him to administer to Overbury the 
poison which would be sent to him. J ^A day or two 
afterwards, Rawlins, a servant of Somerset, gave informa- 
tion that he had been the means of conv^ing a powder 
from his master to Overbuiy.§ Mrs. Turner steadily 
denied that she knew anything about the matter, and 
Sir Thomas Monaon, who was suspected as having recom- 
mended Weston to his place, waa equally steadfast in 
maintaining his own innocence. 

* Examinations of Weston, Sept. 27 and 28, 1615, Amos, 177. 

t Eiamination of Weston, Sept. 29, Ifllfi, & P. Dom. IxixL 118. , 

\ Examination of Weston, Oct 1, 1615, Amos, 178, 

§ Belation of Giles Rawlina, Oct. 1615, 8. P. Ihm. IxzziL 24.' 
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It must have been shortly after Weaton's confession Ch. xitl 
of the 29th of September that Coke petitioned the King ici5. 
to aUow some who were of higher rank than himself to 
be joined with him in conducting examinations which 
threatened to inculpate persona of such standing as the 
Earl and Countess of Somerset. The King at once 
consented, and nominated the Chancellor, the Duke of 
Lennox, and Lord Zouch.* 

As soon as Somerset heard that he was suspected, Somewt'i 
he lefl the King at Royston, and came up to London ^"^7- 
to justify himself. He must have felt ill at ease.f 
Even ifi as was probably the case, he was innocent of 
Overbury's murder, he must have known that the diffi- 
culty of proving his innocence was so great as to render 
it almost a certainty that he would not escape if the 
King determined to bring him to trial. As he reviewed 
the circumstances of the case, he must have remembered 
how many of his actions, which at the time seemed to 

* BuKm'Bckuveag&instiheCinuteMof Somenet W6rk$ (eA.Hemtaga), 
Til90. 

f There ie a difficulty in m&king out the chronology here. Weldoa 
(&nT«< Hutorg, i. 410) lUBlcea Soraerset to have sccompiuued JameB to 
Koj-Bton, to have returned immediateiy to London, and there to have betai 
■nested Ht ouce. Of couiee tiiia caniiot be the case, as James was at all 
events at Rojaton before the 9th of October, and probably at least a week 
caHier, and SomerBat was Brrested on the 17th. According: to Weldon, the 
day of Somereet's departure from Royston was a Friday, i.e., the 6th or 13tli 
of October; I incline to thinli it was on the Qth. This would give some 
explanation of his rtoiy of James's behadoui. The King-, he says, parted 
from Somerset with extraordinary demonstrations of affection, telling him 
that he would neither eat nor sleep till he saw him again, but after ha was 
gone he said, ' I shall never see him more.' Three or four davs before the 
6th, news would have reached Bojstoa that there had been sospicions against 
the Earl, who Ending them acquiring strength may have determined to ft/o 
back to London, ' to still the murmure vented e^ainat him ' (Wilson, in 
Ktntui, iL 686). He would, of course, as he left, declare boldly that it 
was aU false, and that he would soon come back with his character 
cleared. The King's conduct admits of vanous interpTetations. The 
ordinary explanation is that he pretended hypocritically to part with him 
■a a friend, whilst he knew he was running into destiuction. On the other 
hand, Wilson's account is probably correct, which assumes that Somerset 
knew perfectly well that he was gom? to meet an accusation. It is possible 
that hiB bold assertions overpowered ihe King for a time, and that he really 
dismissed him with the hope of seeing him return in a few days triumphant 
over his accusers, but that as soon as he was gone the force of the accu- 
sations recurred to him, and he may well enou^ have added, 'I shall never 
K« hia face more.' All depends upon the gesture and look with which the 
words were uttered. Wilson says it ' was with a smile,' but Weldon, who 
WIS at Royston at the time, omits this. 
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Ch. xm. be trivial enough, would hardly escape the very worst 
Hil5_ interpretations. His share in Overbury'a imprisonment, 
the double part which he had played towards him, the 
food and medicines with which he had supplied him, 
the intrigue into which he had entered with Helwys and 
Northampton to keep him in ignorance of his real feel- 
ings towards him, all formed a network of evidence 
from which it would be difficult to escape, even if the 
judges before whom his cause was to be tried had been 
more impartial than they were likely to be. 

There was but one course for him to take. He ought 
to have sat down at once, and after calling up before his 
memory every circumstance which had taken place 
during those months of Overbury's imprisonment, and 
collecting every scrap of evidence whicn it was in his 
power to procure, to have laid before the King a true 
and full statement of hia case. 

Unfortunately for himself he did not take this step. 
No doubt it would have cost him something. He would 
have had to confess much that was to his discredit, 
and would, in all probability, have lost all chance of 
regaining the King's fevour, but he might possibly 
have been able to convince the world that he was not 
a murderer. 

Instead of this, he took the moat damaging course 
which it was possible for him to have selected. Again 
and again he wrote to James, assuring him that the 
whole accusation was a mere &ctious attempt to ruin 
him. The King, he said, had allowed himself to give 
way too much to Coke's wilfulness. Ellesmere was not 
a fit man to investi^te the charge, as he had always 
been his enemy. He reminded the King of the share 
which the Chancellor had taken, as Solicitor-General, in 
the proceedings against the Queen of Scots, and begged 
that the examination might be conducted by the twelve 
judges, and that no Privy Councillor might be allowed 
to take part in the proceedings. If he had been con- 
tented to ui^ in a moderate manner that it was unfeir 
that his conduct should be investigated by his political 
enemies, what he said would have been deserving of 
attention, but when he thus descended to personalities, 
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he threw away all chance of making an impression. It Ch. Xin. 
was Btill worse when he actually threatened the King lois, 
that his behaviour on this occasion would lose him the 
BUpport of the whole fiunily of the Howards.* 

To these applications, which were Bupported by fj^"^*" 
Suffolk, James returned a positive refusal. He told aiMrtha 
Somerset that his conduct, and that of his father-in-law, ?^'^j?^ 
was that of men who shrunk from investigation. As won. 
to himself, he was determined that the examination 
should be conducted in the strictest possible manner. . 
None would rejoice more than he would if the charge 
should prove felse; but neither abuse of his ministers, 
nor threats directed against himself, would hinder him 
from doing justice. 

On the 17th of October the Commissioners, who hy 
this time had accumulated sufficient evidence to satisiy 
themselves of the guilt of the Earl and Countess of 
Somerset, wrote to both to direct them to remain in 
their respective apartments, without seeing any one 
except their servants.f It was on that evening that 
Somerset burnt a number of his own letters to North- 
ampton, having previously delivered thrae which he had 
received from Northampton and from Overbury to Sir 
Robert Cotton. His first idea seems to have been to 
affix fiilse dates to them, in order to make them serve as 
the basis of a fictitious account of his dealings with 
Overbury. This was actually done by Cotton, but 
Somerset changed his mind, and preferred to send them 
away to & safe place of concealment. This treatment of 
the letters was afterwards, when it was discovered, very 

* The subrttDce of Somerset's letters mav be inferred ■mth toleraUe accn- 
nej from Jamee's leplj (Ilalliwefl, Lettert of Ae King* of England, 134). Thst 
wplT mu«t iaTfl been written »baut the 15th or 10th of October, It was 
certainly after the Chancellor and cithers had been directed to examine into 
the murder. It could not have h«eD immediately after their appointment, 
for Jame« n>edfB of a messace sent b^ Lennox ' long aoo ' to Someteet oa the 
tobject. On the other hand, ihe desire expressed by the King that Somerset 
should show hif letter to SuSblk, seems to prove that he was still at large, and 
this view ia confirmed by the absence of any reference to Somerset's arrest, 
and by the poseibility suggested that Ellesmere might be directed to take a 
certain course in the examinatttm^ which s^pean to imply that they had 
not yet commenoed. 
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Ch. xni. damaging to his case; but from the fragments which 

1615. have come down to us, we can quite understand how he 

might have feared that, by a very easy process, they 

might be used to support the charge against him, though 

they did not in reality prove his guilt,* 

The next day the Commissioners, hearing that, two 
days before, Somerset had abused his authority as a 
Councillor, to send a pursuivant to get possession of 
some papers relating to Mrs. Turner, taid that he had 
sent a message to Mrs. Turner herself that very morn- 
ing, committed him to the custody of Sir Oliver St. John, 
at the Dean of Westminster's house.f 
Triiiof On the 19th of October, the day after Somerset was 
Wwtoo. (.},yg committed to St. John's custody, Weston was 
brought to trial at the Guildhall. Those who take an 
interest in observing the progress which has been made 
in our judicial institutions since the reign of James I., 
can hardly find a more characteristic specimen of the 
injustice which once prevailed universally in criminal 
courts than is to be found in this trii of Weston. 
Strange to say, Coke, who had prepared the evidence 
against the prisoner, held the first place amongst the 
Commissioners on the Bench. But this, revolting as it 
is to our feelings, is a very small matter when compared 
with the method by which the indictment was drawn 
up. The principal fiicts, as we know, were these — that 
Weston received certain poisons to give to Overbury; 
that Overbury had lived on in a way which is perfectly 
inexplicable, on the supposition that the poisons had 
really been administered; and that, finally, a poison 
was given by an apothecary's boy, by which the object 
desired by the plotters was accomplished. It is plain 
that there was no evidence whatever that Weston had 
murdered Overbury, unless, indeed, the fact that he 
afterwards accepted a rewai-d from Lady Essex is to be 
considered as evidence that he had really earned the 
money. If Coke had lived in our own day he would 
have thrown up the case at once. But that he should 

• Amos, 83, 85 1 Cotton'* eJtwninaticin, Cott MS., Tit. B. Tii. 489. 
t Someraet to Poulter, Oct. 16. Declamtion by Poiilter. Oct 18, « P. 
Itnii. 49, 66, 66, CommiwdoQen to tbe King, Oct 18, 1615, Amoi, 38. 
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take such a course as this was not to be expected. Ch. xill. 
Every temptation which could offer itself to him 1616. 
urged him on. His professional reputation was at 
stake. Such an opportunity of tracking out a great 
crime through a maze of contradictory evidence does 
not occur twice in a man's hfe. Nor is it to be forgotten 
that a failure to procure Weston's conviction would at 
once set every one of the criminals at large. Overbury's 
blood would stUl be unavenged; Mrs. Turner and the 
Countess of Somerset would once more be beyond 
the reach of the law, for there was not one of all 
the guilty crew whose fete was not bound up with that 
of Weston. It was a maxim of English law that the 
accessory could not be punished until the principal had 
been convicted, and Weston was the only man in the 
hands of the Government who could on any pretence be 
called a principal in the murder. The true murderer, 
indeed, according to all probability, was the apothecary's 
boy; but it would be enough to constitute Weston a 
principal if it could be shown that he was present at the 
time that he was administerinff the poison, and that he 
aided him in doing so. The indictment against Weston cii»racter 
not only asserted distinctly that he had given his aid on hUicf- 
that occasion, but also stated that the other poisons were ™""- 
actually ^ven by Weston to Overbury in his food. Of 
the truth of these two statements not one shadow of 
evidence was produced at the trial, nor, as far as we 
know, was there any such evidence in existence. 

At the present day, a lawyer who should have a hand 
in drawing up such an indictment as this, or in allowing 
it to be pressed ag^st a prisoner, would undoubtedly 
be guilty of the most deliberate act of wickedness which 
it is possible for a man to commit. And yet, strange as 
it seems, there is no reason to suppose ^at any one of 
those who took part in the trial suspected for a moment 
that there was anything wrong. So inured were the 
lawyers of that day to the habit of disregarding the 
simplest principles of evidence, and of seeing the case in 
hand through their wishes rather than their judgment, 
that there would be little difficulty in coming to the 
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Ch. XIII. conclusion that Weston was the real murderer. Hewascer- 
1615. tainly a liar, by his own confession ; why therefore should 
he be believed in anything that he had said? and, if he 
really had a hand in the murder, were he and all the rest 
of his confederates to escape because of a mere formality? 
After all, it was by no means material that indictments 
should be correct in their assertions.* If a few things 
were inserted which could not be proved, no harm 
would be done. The main point was that Weston was 
a villain, and deserved to be hwiged; and hanged he 
should be, in spite of the rules of the law. 
Wettoti -^ unexpected obstacle was presented to carrying out 
nihn* to immediately this foregone condusiop, by the refiisal of 
** Weston to put himself on his country. This refiisal, 

which would now be equivalent to a conviction, was at 
that time a bar to all further proceedings. The oiliy 
resource was the horrible torture known as the peine 
forte et dure. The prisoner refusing to plead was laid 
under weights, which were from time to time increased 
till he could bear them no longer, at the same time that 
he was exposed to the utmost severity of cold and 
hunger. On this occasion, after the court had been 
addressed by Sir Lawrence Hyde (who had once been a 
leading manber of the popular party in the House of 
Commons, but had now become the Queen's Attorney), 
and a long string of examinations had been read, the 
proceedings were adjourned to tiie 23rd, in order to give 
Weston time to consider the course which he would 
take. 
He giTM There can be little doubt of the truth of the suppo- 
'*^^- sition which was generally entertained at the time, that 
Weston had been tampered with by those who hoped, bj 
his refiisal to plead, to escape the punishment of their 
misdeeds. Every attempt was made to induce him to 
reconsider his determination, but for some time without 
effect. Two Bishops, Andrewes and King, exhausted 
to no purpose the argimients which could be supplied by 
the different schools of theology to which they respec- 

* This WM Ijud down bj Coke himself at Somanet's tntL See AmoH, 
247. 
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tivdy belonged. What the Bishops were unable to do, Oh. Xin . 
however, was at last effected by the servant of the leis. 
aheriff, on the morning of the day on which Weston was 
to hare been" brought again before the Court. The 
(dumge which he effected was attributed by Coke to ' the 
instance of the Holy Ghoat ;' but the result was probably 
obtained by a vivid description of the tortures whicii 
Weston, if he continued obstinate, would have to 
undergo, and by the convictitm that be was only serv- 
ing, at his own expense, those who had led him to 
destruction. When ne saw the sheriff, he told him that 
he was now ready to put himself on his trial ; and added 
that he hoped that there was no intention of making a 
net to catdi the little fishes, whilst the great ones were 
idlowed to escape. , 

He was accordingly brou^t up for trial. The exami- 
nations were read, and Hyde again told his story. 
As on the former occasion, Lord and Lady Somerset 
were put forward as the authors of the murder, and it 
was boldly stated that the poison had actually been 
■dminiBtered by Weston. A lawyer would have made 
short work with the evidence, but in those days the 
( criminal was not allowed the help of counsel. Weston 
stammered out some words in hw own defence, but he 
was quite incompetent to sift the story which had been 
brought against nim. To make it still more easy for 
the jury to*bring in what he considered to be a proper 
verdict, Coke declared it to be good law that it was 
utterly immaterial whether or no Overbury had really 
been murdered by means of the poisons mentioned in 
the indictment. It was enough that they could come 
to the conclusion that he had been poisoned by Weston, 
wi^ont expecting any exact proof of the way in which 
it had been done. Under such guidance as this, it is no 
wonder that the juiy, without difficulty, brought in a 
verdict of guilty agamst the prisoner.* 

If ever any man was murdered by a judicial sentence, ^ff.™ 
Weston was that man. Never were the evils of the mnrfwed. 
^rgtem under which, at that time, evidence was got up 
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CH.xin . against a prisoner by the officers of the Government, 
1816, and even by the judges themselves, placed in a clearer 
light. Defective proof was, in this case, eked out by a 
too ready imagination, mitil the coUectore of the evidence 
actually allowed themselves to take for granted the only- 
two pomta which had any direct bearing upon the guilt 
of the prisoner. Proof that Weston administered the 
poison, or was present when anyone else was adminis- 
tering it, existed only in the vivid imagination .of Coke 
and of those who worked with him. It has been said 
that this system was admirably adapted for the discovery 
of the truth, if the Government could be credited wilJh 
acting fairly on every occasion. To suppose, however, 
that they could act fairly, is to ascribe to them super- 
human virtue. Even if the trial was not a strictly 
political one, those who prepared the evidence were, by 
the very nature, of their employment, interested in 
making out a case ; and it must be remembered that, to 
all intents and purposes, the previous examination was 
the real trial. Excepting, indeed, where political pas- 
sions were aroused against the Government, it vraa not 
to be expected that twelve men, utterly inexperienced 
in the difficult task of sifting evidence, could come to a 
Mr conclusion, when all the legal talent of the bench 
and the bar was arrayed on one side, and on the other 
was a poor helpless prisoner, charged with the basest 
crimes, and utterly unprepared, from the cimumstances 
in which he was placed, to stand up, alone and unpro- 
tected, against the storm which was sweeping down 
upon him from every side. 
Proceea- Naturally enough, the Government were exceedingly 
t^SiM- jealous of any imputations which might be thrown upon 
Chamber, the justice of their proceedings. At Weston's execution 
a number of persons present asked him whether he were 
really guilty or not. He refused to give any explicit 
answer, acknowledging that he died worthily, and saying 
that he had left his mind behind with the Chief Justice. 
Two of the questioners, Sir John Holies and Sir John 
Wentworth, were summoned before the Star-Chamber on 
a charge of having virtually impugned the decision of 
the Court, and were condemned to fine and imprisonment. 

_. _ .., Google 
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Two other persons were also imprisoned by order of the Ch. xni. 

Council for the same reasons. At the same time Lnmsden, 1616. 

ft dependent of Somerset's, was also fined and imprisoned 

for presenting a petition to the King, in which he stated 

that Weston had declared that the atatementa which he ] 

had made daring his examination had been untrue.* i 

On the 7th. of November Mrs. Turner was brought ^\°'j, I 

up for trial. The story of the apothecaiy'S boy was nw, | 

pnt as much into the background as possible, and the I 

msecution rested their case upon the conviction of | 

Weston as a principal in the murder. Assuming, as 
they did, that the venUct agmnst him had been true, 
Aw had little difficulty in showing that Mrs. Turner 
had been accesswy to his proceedings. In the course of 
the trial a carious scene took place. After some letters 
of Lady Somerset's, of the most indecent character, had 
been r^d, some magic scrolls and images were produced 
m court, which had been used by Dr. Forman and Mrs. 
Turner. Whilst they were being examined, a crack was 
heard in one of the scaffolds, probably caused by the 
frowding of the spectators to see the exhibition. The 
impression produced by the noise was, that the devil 
himself had come into the court, and had chosen this 
method of testifying his displeasure at the disclosure of 
his secrets. So great was the confusion in consequence, 
that a quarter of an hour passed before order was 
natored.. 

As a matter of course, the prisoner was found guilty. 
Though attempts were made, after the trial, to extract 
idditional information from her, no evidence of import- 
ance was obtained, and she died with expressions of 
sorrow on her lips for the crime in which she, at least, 
had taken a principfd part,f 

Helwys was the next who was called upon for his "J"| "^ 
defence. As &r as the evidence went which was brought 
against him, there was nothing inconsistent with his own 

• The King to the Commissionere, Oct. 21, 1816, S. P. Jiom. Uxim. 80. 
Safe 7Ko6, ii. 1021 ; Cto-ew Letter), 17. All BXceptiUfr HoUes and Liimgden 
*We leleoaed within little moce tlian two monUie after the sentence, and 
HoIIm wm certainly at liberty in the following Jiily, 

t SbOe TViab, ii. 929; AmoB, 219. Caatle to Miller, Not. 28, 1616; 
Cowf and Timet, L 876. 
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Oh. Xlil. account of tbe part which he had taken. It was shown 
1616. that he bad entered into an intrigue of Bome kind or 
anol^ier with Northampton ; bat that he had been directly 
guilty of givmg culpable ^d to Weston was not proved. 
He might, aa &r as anTthing was shown in court, have 
contented himself with hindering Weston from adminis- 
tering tbe poison, although, from fear of losing his place, 
he did not give information of what was going on. 
Under these circumstances he made a not unsuccessfiil 
defence, and it was generally expected by the spectators 
that he would be acquitted^ when Coke produced a con- 
fession which had been made by Franklin, the person 
from whom the poison had been procured, that very 
morning. In this Franklin declared that he had once 
been present when Lady Somerset put into his hands a 
letter which she had received from Helwys, in which he 
wrote of Overbory that, ' The more he was cursed the 
better he fared.' It is true that Franklin''B character 
was very bad, and that he showed a tendency to fling 
his accusations broadcast, in hopes of procuring his own 
safety; yet, as Hdwya never denied the words, it may 
be taken for granted that he really wrote the letter. 
This sudden production of new evidence struck him 
dumb at once, and the jury, seeing the impression made 
upon him, took it as an evidence of guilt, and brought 
in a verdict of guilty. Yet, even if we admit that Helwys 
wrote the words attributed to him, it does not necessarily 
follow that he had promoted the murder. They only diow 
that he had been careless of Overbury'a life, and would 
have been quite satisfied to see him die, if his disease 
ahould happen to carry him off.* The same may be 
said of the statements which he made pnerious^ to 
his execution, f Even if he was culpably negligent 
in not at once r-cmoTing Weston from his post, and if he 
was satisfied in not havrng himself a hand in the murder, 

* Stt^ Trialt, a. '936. If Nortliampteii'e letter, u printed in the aecraid 
report of Somerset's tnsl (Amoa, 111), is con«ct, there can be noftrtheT 
doubt of Halwya's Mlest complicity. But the documentuyeTideuce in tUl 
report ii notj.bj any means, Ut be tnuted. 

t Tbe worst was his adiniasion that, upon Weston's saying, ' Whj thej 
-will have me give it him first or last,' be said, 'Let it be iaub to I kiownot 
of it'— AmoB, 21fi. 
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it must be remembwed that liere is. no proof whatever Ch. XlH. 
d>at any pc»soa was aictuall j adminutered, excepting by leifi. 
die apothecary'a boy^ and that no evidence was ever 
tH^ed that of this Helwys hod' any knowledge at all. 

On the day after Helwya's trials FrankHn was placed at ^j^^f 
the bar. He could not deny that he had procured the '^ 

pinsoQs for Mrs. Tum». Aiter a short deUberation the 
imy brought in a verdict of guilty against him too. 
Befwe he was executed he threw out wUd hints of the 
existence o€ a plot far exceedii^ in villainy that which 
waB in the coarse of investigation.. He tried to induce 
ill vho' would listen to him to believe that he knew c£ 
acoD^nracy in which many great lords were concerned; 
utd thaft not only the late Prince had been removed by 
UD&ir means, but that & plan had been made to get rid 
{f the Electress Palatine- and her husband. As, how- 
ner, all this was evidently only dictated by a hope of 
escaping the gallows,, he was allowed to ah^re with the 
others tn« &te which he richly deserved. 

Of the four who had now been executed, Franklin and Sir t. 
Mrs. Turner were undoulrtedly guilty; of the criminal J!^!'^. 
partidpation of the other two^ doubts may reasonably be pooed. 
Qitertained. There was still one nxire of the interior 
criminids to be brought to the bar of the Guildhall, and 
•gainst him not a particle of reasonable evidence was in 
existence. Sir Thomas Monson had,, indeed, assisted in 
recommending Weston to Helwys, and had bad something 
to do with the correspopdence which passed between 
Overbory and Somerset ; but that seems to have been the 
extent to which he went. On the 4th of December he was 
■iraigned, but he was toformed by Coke that he was sus- 
pected of wOTse crimes than that for which he was now 
called in question, and that the trial would be postponed, 
in order that the investigation might be completed. It ia 
*nd also that Coke dropped hints that he had come upon 
the traces of a plot of no ordinary magnitude, and that he 
even let it be understood that he had discovered evidence 
th^ Prince Henry had met his death by vi<^ent means.* 
There can be no doubt that, althou^ Coke had no in- 
tentioQ of sparing Franklin's life, his imagination was 
• SlaU Tiiab, a. 049. 
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CH.Xin. greatly excited by hia disclosures. He had imparted to 
1616. the King his supposed discovery without doing more thao 
darkly indicating its nature.* At the same time we know, 
from the best authority, thai James had looked over the 
evidence against Monson, and had come to the conclusion 
that no sufficient proof existed against him.f This 
feeling on the part of the King, coupled with a desire to 
know more about Coke's mystery, would be quite enough 
to account for his giving directions for the postponement 
of the trial, J 

Coke did his best to follow up the scent, but he did 

not find that it led to much. Ail that he was able to 

discover were such valuable &cts as that, on a certiun 

occasion, more than six months before his death, Prince 

Henry had eaten some dried fruits which had been 

prepared by a Roman Cath(^c confectioner, and that 

the cook who prepared the tarts which were sent to 

Overbury had once been in the Prince's service.S 

inronn*< There was, however, another quarter in which Coke 

>i^w- was more successful. On the 26th of October, the 

from Col- King had written to some of the Privy Councillors, 

wn- informing them that he had been told that Sir Robert 

Cotton had communicated infOTmaticm of importance to 

the Spanish AmbassadorT and requiring them to examine 

him, and, if it were found to be the case, to sequester 

his papers, and to take proceedings against him.| Wbai- 

was the immediate result does not appear, but Digby 

was written to, in order that he might give any additional 

* Coke's letter, printed in Amos, 3&S, presuj^MSM a former letter to the 
King to this effect. 

t Exftminstioa of John Lepton, FeK % 1610, S. P. Dom. Ixxxvi. 3L 

\ Weldou'B stoty of the King's discoTering, the ni^ht before the trial, that 
MoDSOD meant te sajr sometbing diugreeable, aod ot his sending, in conae- 
quence, to Coke to let him see the evidence, and then Tetuining k m e wi g e 
Uiat it WHB insufficient, refutes itaelf. The King was at I^fewmarket, and 
there waanot time for all this in the coarse of asingle night Beaidea, Coke's 
letter, just quoted, craiUdna no reference to mesaages passing in such deape- 
rate haste. If it is still supposed that there may have iieen some foundation 
for the story, it must be remembered that Monson had it in his power to 
make tiie Eong ver; uncomfortable, m he must bave known all alKiiit the 

Spanish pensions m>m his brother Sir W. Monaoa. 

_| Amoa, 482. For other charges of a similar description, aee Bacon's 

Work* (ed. Montagu), vii. 417. 
II Omt and Time*, \. 371. For die date, see & P. Doin. IxxxiL 111. 
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infonnation in hia power on the subject of the pensions, Ch. xm. 
ud especially aa to Somerset's connection -with Spain, leis. 
He answered,* that Sir William Monson could give 
more information on the subject of the pensions than 
toy other man ; and that, as to Somerset, he believed that 
be had been careless, and had shown important State 

Eipers to persons who had allowed them to get abroad, 
lit that he had no reason to suppose that he had ever 
iccepted either a pension or a reward of any kind from 
the Spanish Giovemment. Somerset had, however, been 
canring on an intrigue with the Ambassador by metuis 
of Cotton. If Cotton were arrested, he would tell what 
had happened. Accordingly, Cotton was placed in con- 
finement,'!' ^'^^ probably confessed to taking papers irom 
Somerset to the Ambassador. Not long dterwarda, Sir 
William Monaon waa committed, and IHgby was sent 
for to return to England, in order to give further 
ex^anations. 

When Digby arrived, he found that Coke had, in the Coke on a 
wnrse of hia investigations, discovered that one of the ^^ 
despatches which he had himself written with an account 
of the pensions had fidlen into Somerset's hands, and 
that he had come to the conclusion, which was perhaps 
not unnatural, that Somerset had kept back the paper 
from the King in order to conceal hia own supposed 
participation in the Spanish bribes. Digby accordingly 
remonstrated with the King at these proceedings on 
Ctie'a part, which could only lead to disagreeable con- 
Kqaences by spreading abroad information respecting 
the pensions, with which Somerset had nothing whatever 
to da A few days afterwards he Tras called upon to 
confer with the Chancellor and with Bacon on the 

C'sna which were to be put to Cotton. Much to 
's dissatis&ction, when the subject of the pensions 
Was again brought up, Digby positively refused to say a 
Word, alleging that ne had tne King's warrant to be 
sileat 

What followed upon this is not very clear. We have 
aa ondated examination of Cotton, in which he acknow- 



* A^endix m. 3. f On the 29tli of Dec, CarmLM»n,21. 
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Ch-XIIL ledges having taken to the Spanish Ambassador Lenna's 
loie. ^iper of demands. IHgby was commanded to acquaint 
Bacon and the Chancellor wiUi the secret of the pen- 
Bions, and both Cotton and Somerset were again 
examined.* Coke was apparently compelled to with- 
draw from his unprofitable investigationSjf and CotttHi 
was some little time afterwards set at liberty. 

It was not till the beginning of April that Digby 
assured the examiners of Somerset's innocence of any 
connection with the i)ensians. Three months before 
this, the Earl and Countess had been indicted before the 
grand jury at Westminster, and a true bill was then 
found against them.J The trial itself, however, was 
postponed, no doubt in order to wait for Digli^s 
evidence. Lady Somerset had, in her hour of misfortune, 
been delivered of her only child, a daughter, who lived 
to be the mother of the Lord Kussell whose execution is 
one of the darkest blots upon the memory of James's 
grandson. The Countess was allowed to remain with 
her child till the 27th of March, when she was sent to 
the Tower, where her husband had been imprisoned for 
some weeks previously. The only sign of emotion which 
she showed was in her urgent entreaty that she might 
not be sent to the lodgings which had once been 
occupied by Overbury: a request which was at cmce 

^ acceded to.§ 

In the proceedings at the Guildhall, Bacon had taken 

■ Cott HS., Tit B., vu. 489. App«Bdix m S. Bacon's Work* (cd. 
HonUfra), ri. ^1, 226; tIL 407. Tbu examiiwlioii, moat pmbaUy, iraf 

tftken about this time. 

t If it is true that Coke's proceedings with reference to these tiiak 
brou^lit iiim into diifayonr with tlie Kiiu:, there \t quite enough to eipUn 
it without adoptiii^ the gratuitoua bTpo^esia that Jamee had a hand in the 
murder. Coke let it be knowii that ne believed that Prince Hear; had been 
murdered, on the exceedingly slender groonde -which haT« been alread; 
mentinned- Indeed, it would seem, from the length of time which, acooidiig 
to Coke's Iheoiy in this and the OviirhuT; cas^ poisons might remain is the 
system without affecting life, anyone might be accnaed of pcuBoiiing who 
bad ever supplied food Us any person who died long aflemraids muter nni- 
dous circnmstaQces. Coke's blunder about the peosious too, thoo^ w 
more excuaabte, nrnst have been still more proToking to Junes. 

X Carew Lattert, 28. 

S Chamberlain to Carleton, April 6, 1616. Comi tmd Timtij i. 38S. Sh 
was St first lodged in the Lieutenant's own room, and then in Baleigh'i 
aparbn«Dta, which had been just vacated by him. 
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no psrt whatever. Eitlier from disinclination to appear G^^ii-iu. 
Jifoa a sta^ which Coke had made so peculiarly his leia 
own, or &om a natural dislike to scenes of this kind, he Fan taken 
had allowed the prosecutions to be conducted by others, j*^,^"^ 
£at the same reasons did not apply to the trials of the caso at 
Ewl and Countess. As peers of the realm, they would ^^^^ 
be sammoned not before the ordinary judges, but before 
the High Steward's Court, which conMsted of a certain " 
aumber of peers summoned by the Lord High Steward, 
who was always a peer specially appointed by the King 
for the occasion. Consequently, though Coke would he 
present with the other judges, he would not sit in any 
place of authority. 

Nor was the scene itself in which Bacon was called Hiiknow- 
apoQ to tf^e part one which vraa unsuited to those Iht King'i 

Crera of manosuvring which he possessed, and on which imeniion 
looked with too great complacency for his own &me. ^Jfirf" 
He knew beforehand that he was not about to engage in *nd 
the nnconeenial operation of hunting to death a suspected **^*'**' 
person, who mi^t possibly be innocent. He was aware 
^ it WB8 the King's intention to pardon the prisoners, 
ud that it devolved upon hira to do his best to procure 
& condemnation from the peers, at the same time that he 
took care to leave an excuse to James for exercising his 
prerogative of mercy. 

The correspondence in which he engaged with the chanwter 
Kng on the subject of the trials stands in striking con- ^p^nd^'' 
trast with the language which Coke had used on the "■oe'rith 
Mme subject; a contrast which is by no means in fevour ' °'' 
<rf Bacon. Coke's errors were those of a man who rushes 
headlong into a delicate investigation, and who blindly 
snaps at everything which suits his purpose, whilst he 
no less blindly flings aside everything which contradicts 
the conclusion at which he has arrived. Bacon's errors 
iKre those of a man who, after calmly surveying the 
field before him, deliberately goes astray, and speaks, 
without passion or excitement of any kind, of treat- 
ing the solemn provision of the law for the trial of 
criminals as if it were a mere sham, which would be 
"srfol to veil the designs c£ the King irom the eyes of 
the world. With re^rd to the prisoners themselves, 

_. _..t,.GoogIi: 
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Ce. sin, neither he nor anyone else could have any doubt what- 

1616. ever of the guilt of the lady. Somerset's case was, 

B«con'« however, by no means a simple one. There were argu- 

X°qn»^ ments of very gi'eat weight which might be brought on 

tionof either side. To ua, who look camily on the whole 

SOTwwert ag-^j,.^ g,j(j ^[jQ (jj.g jjj posBcasion of some evidence which 

perhaps Bacon had not seen,* it seems to be more than 

probable that Somerset was an innocent man ; but there 

IS no reason to doubt that Bacon might have come to a 

veiy different conclusion in perfect good &ith. In all 

probability he frequently talked the matter over with 

the King, but of those conversations no record has been 

left. His opinion seems to have been that, althou^ it 

was exceedingly probable that Somerset was guilty, yet, 

that the evidence being incomplete, there was no alisolute 

certainty to be attained, f 

m» tlhnt jjjg inference which would be drawn firom this by an 

■ con- Attorney-General in our own time, would be, that it was 

Ticdoo. unfair as well as inexpedient to prosecute a man of whose 

guilt he was not himself thoroughly convinced. The 

inference which was drawn by Bacon was, that it was 

proper to bring the prisoner before the Court, to produce 

the evidence, and to do all that was in his power to 

procure a conviction, because he was aware that the 

conviction would not be followed by the death of the 

supposed criminal. 

It is, happily, not necessaiy at the present day to 
point out the profound immorality of such a conclusion, 
or to do more than simply to state the fact, in passing, 
that such a course is as degrading to the lawyer who 
allows himself to be influenced by such reasons, as it is 
demoralising to the whole society in the midst of which 
a solemn investigation is allowed to take place under 
such circumstances. It is impossible to maint^ a due 
regard for the courts of justice when such a trial as this 
is treated by the officers of the Government as a scene 

* That u to Mj, of eome of the papen printed in Appendix TV. Ab 
thej are not to be found among the Sate Papert, it is probable Qiat tlief 
were not in the po«BeB8ioa of th« QoTemmeDt. This, however, is bj no means 
a neceaaoiy inference. 

t In hie letter to the King of the 28th of April, Bacon adamwledgee 
that the evidence ' reals chiefly upon praaumptiona. 
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which it is necessary to enact with as much dignity as Cn-Xin. 
possible, but which it is totally unnecessary to regard leia 
KB having any influence whatever on the ultinuite fate of 
the prisoner. 

But it is one thing to be convinced that Bacon allowed ^_^ 
himself to take part m a miserable intrigue ; it is another i. 
thing to assert that he was conscious of doing anything 
which was wrong. In feet, the point of view from 
which State trials were regarded at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was one which it is now impossible 
to bring before the mind without considerable effort. 
That the part taken by the officials in conducting the 
examination was of &r more importance than that taken 
by the judge and the jury in open court, was a belief 
which could hardly feU to root itself in the minds of 
those who went through the toil of conducting those 
examinations. It was hardly in the course of nature 
that they should resist ^e bability to regard the trial 
itself as a hard necessity which had to be endured, as a 
form which must be gone through in order to satisfy the 
people, but which could scarcely be expected to be of 
any value as a means of eliciting truth. I^ therefore, 
those who had previously investigated the case came to 
the conclusion that the prisoner was probably guilty, 
but that the evidence was not perfectly satis&ctory, they 
would without difficulty fell into the miserable error of 
thinking that it was necessary, for the credit of ihe 
Government, that a verdict should be obt^ed, but that 
everything would be weU done if a pardon were after- 
wards to be granted. In order to come to such a 
conclusion as this, however, it was necessary to adopt 
another theory, which has since been wisely rejected by 
all English lawyers. That theory was, that it was the 
duty of the Court to find the prisoner guilty, unless 
there was some positive reason to suppose that he was 
innocent. It is this theory which comes out unex- 
pectedly in one of Bacon's letters, which, utterly un- 
intelligible as it is to the present generation, may enable 
OS to understand how he reconciled it with his conscience 
to act the part which he took in these trials. If Somerset 
was in all probability guilty, and if it was the duty of 

_. _..byG00gIf 
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Ch-juil the Court to convict a man against whom no more 
1616; decisive evidence could be brought, he may have fended 
that he was doing no wrong in helping the Court to do 
its duty, whilst at the same time he waa helping the 
King to do his.* 
^thlT" Even if it be adnntted tiiat Bacon may very well have 
qacMion of puTsucd the coursc whjch he took from other than con- 
™doning sciously basc motives, the way in which he viewed the 
tamo. question <>£ the pardon whicn James was prepared to 
give to both the prisoners, cannot be viewed otherwise 
than as a symptom of a want of delicate moral percep- 
tions. He ought to have perceived at a glance the truth 
which lay at the bottom o£ Weston's hope that the great 
fish» would not be allowed to escape at the expense of 
the lesser ones, and to have used all the eloquence of 
which he was possessed to persuade the King that justice 
could not be satisfied unless those who were in high 
places shared the lot of their meaner accomplices. Un- 
fortunately, he did nothing of the sort. His habit of 
looking upon reasons of State as someliiing sufficient to 
justify exceptional proceedings; his custom of thinking 
of the prerogative as a power lifted above the ordinary 
laws wnich regulated the proceedings of subjects ; and his 
undue deference for the wishes of (£e King (who was, by 
his office, the very foundation-stone upon which the 
whole political edifice rested), made him blind to the 
true bmring of the case. He cast about for one reason 
and another to justify the course which James was 
determined to .take. He allowed himself to adopt such 
sophisms as that the blood of Overbury had been already 
sufficiently avenged ; that the downfall from their places 
of dignity would be sufficient punishment for such great 
persons ; and that, if they could be brought to confess 
their &ult, their penitence would be sufficient to call for 
mercy. 

* ' For owtietHj there tnKj be «n eTidenoe eo iMlaaced, m it mft; hare 
suffieieut nutter for the conscience of the peers to coaviet him, aod jet 
leave sufficient matter in the conBcienoe of a Idnf^ upon the same evidence la 
- ptnkm his life ; because the peers an astringed bj necSM^ either to 

acquit or condemn ; but grace is &ee ; snd, for my part, I think the evidence 
in this present case will be of such s nature.' — Bacon to the King, April S8, 
leiQ. ITontf (ed. Uoatagn), vi. 331. 
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* 

The reasons which moved James to desire to pardon Ce. xm. 
&s prisoners were of a very mixed nature. If ne did leie. 
not still retain any great regard for Somerset, it would ReMoiw 
undoubtedly have b^n very much agjunst his wishes to "t"' '^^ 
send to execution a man with whom he had lived for so »i^ to 
many years upon terms of such intimate familiarity.* ^^" *** 
In the case of Lady Somerset, he had less personal 
leasoD for standing in the yray of justice ; but he could 
not but feel that it would be hard for him to meet the 
Lord Treasurer, day after -day, if he had consigned his 
daughter to a murderess's grave. Nor is it impossible that 
he may have remembered that he had himself been to 
blune for that too early marriage, which was the root 
from which all these evils had sprung. No doubt he ought 
to have set such feelings aside, but it would have been 
most discreditable to him if he had not entertained them. 
In addition to these reasons, he must have felt that, as 
r^;arded the Earl at least, the evidence was not completely 
aatia&ctory. His doubts on this point manifested them- 
selves in an extreme anxiety to induce tiie accused man to 
confess that he was guilty. The little tricks to which 
be ccmdescended, in order to attain the desired end, 
were innumeraUe. But it was all in vain. Somerset 
nudnt^ned that he was an innocent man, and that he 
had no confession to make. 

A few days before the trial, Somerset threatened to Somerwi 
bring some charge or other against the King himself. ^^^J^ 
James at once wrote to Sir George More, the new UteKing. 
Lieutenant of the Tower, telling mm that this was 
merely ' some trick of his prisoner's ' idle brain ;' that it 
was easy to see that he intended to threaten him by 
laying an aspersion upon him 'of% being in some sort 
acc^sory to his crime.' All he could say was that, if he 
had any message to send about the poisoning, there was 
no necessity to send it m private ; if he wished to commu- 
nicate with him <m any other subject, he must wait till 

* It is geiiei*!!}' uid that he cannot have lieen influenced by such feelings, 
■e he iru already tired of Somerset. The letter, however, which he wrote 
in the beginning of 1616, pToves that, though he wu extramelf diMatiafled 
with hia conduct, he wu by no means indiffereiit to him : and it has bean 
■hown lluit there ia a probabilitj that, in the latter put of the sanunei, they 
were on better ternu wit^ one anoUier. 
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Ch. xm. after the trial, bb he could not listen to him then without 
jexe_ incurring the suspicion of having in reality been accessory 
to the crime. 

A day or two later Somerset's resistance seems to 
have taken another turn. He declared that he would 
not go to his trial, on the plea, as it appears, of sickness.* 
On the very night before the day for which his trial 
WBS fixed, he made, if we are to brieve a not very safe 
authority, another desperate effort to save himself from 
being brought to the bar. Sir Geoi^e More came to the 
King, and as soon as he was awakened, told him what 
Somerset had been saying. What the words were we 
do not know ; but the King seemed much disturbed, and 
offered a great reward to More if he would help him out 
of his difficulty. More accordingly went back to the 
Tower, and persuaded Somerset to go down quietly to 
Westminster. As soon as he was there, he took measures 
against any outbreak by providing two men who were 
to hurry him off, if he attempted to make any attack 
upon the King. It is also said that the King was 
excessively nervous during the whole day of the trial, 
till he knew that eveiything had passed off quietly.f 

Even if we admit the truth of this last story, there is 
nothing here which is not easily explicable without 
resorting to any of those strange hypotheses in which 



* The Eii^ to Sir George More (Atnoe, 273, 276), It is not quite de«r 
whetherbe pretended to be Bit:k or oot The suppoaition tbatJamea liad 

3 'thing to do with the OverbuiT munier is quite inadmisdhle. It is not 
J in contntdiction vith ell tbei we know of hia chorscter, but it ta 
rendered improbable by these letters themBelvee. If it hdd been true, would 
Jsniea have refused to receive any private measage from Somerset F would 
he have sent Lord Hay and Sir Robert Carr to see him P Munjerers, if 
they chooae anybody to be a conSdant of their aecrets, would take care not to 
double the danger of dlacloBure by employing two persons where one would 
be sufficient. Agtdn, it ia plun that when James wTot« that Somerset 
intended to threaten bim, Somerset himself had not actually done so. It is 
not likely that James would have been the first to put tha idea into Mare's 
bead, t^ut, in fact, the theory above referred to, stands on no basis suffici- 
ently solid to admit of argument. It is impossible to prgye a ne^tive in 
auch a case. 

t Weldon's stoiy ia, that More persuaded Somerset to go, by telling him 
that he would have merely to appear, but that there would be no triaL But 
it is impoB^ble to put any credit in the details of Weldon's stories. He 
fact of the King's nervoumesa, however, is placed beyond doubt by a lettar 
of Sheibum to Carleton, May 31, 1616, & P. Izxzvii. 4a 
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modern writers have so often taken refuge. The King, Ch, xm . 
it may easily be supposed, desired to obtMn a confession, laie. 
because, though he believed Somerset to be guilty, he 
wished for some fuller assurance than was to be obtained 
from the evidence. Somerset, on the other hand, knoW' 
ing himself to be innocent, having ^led to persuade 
myone of the laot, stood at bay, and threatened to 
accuse the King of anything that came to hand. James, 
having a distinct recollection of the language which 
Somerset had employed towards him at the beginning 
of the previous year, and remembering how little he 
had allowed himself to be influenced by considerations 
of his own interest on that occasion, naturally dreaded a 
repetition in open court of the scenes to which he had 
Bubmitted in private. Nor was Somerset altogether 
without information which would, if he had chosen to 
produce it, have been exceedingly damaging to James. 
He knew, for instance, that a certain number of the 
King's Ministers had been at one time in receipt of 
pensions from Spain, and that James, after he had 
learned the fact, had not dismissed them from their 
posts. He knew also that, during the past vear, James 
Lad been dallying with- proposals for an alliance with 
Spain, and he might easily have erected on these facts a 
charge which would have been accepted from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. It is easy to say that 
James ought to have known that Somerset would not 
dare to fling away the only chance of life which he 

Csed, by conduct of this kind. Even if James had 
a oqpler calculator of probabilities than he was, 
there was something in Somerset's nature which made it 
extremely difficult to calculate what he would do in any 
pvea circumstances. 

The right thing for James to have done would no 
doubt have been, to bid Somerset to do hie worst. But 
there is a penally awMting every Government which 
envelopes its proceedings in mystery. James was now 
reapine the fruits of the seed which he had sown when 
'he had caused a prosecution to be set on foot against 
Whitelocke for questioning the justice of his acts. He 
had proclaimed abroad on that occasion, that his actions 
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Ch-XIII . were to be OTeserved from the contamination of free 
1610. discussion. Three jearB only had passed away, and he 
was trembling before the empty threats of a prisoner 
whom all agreed to consider as a murderer. It waa 
because he had never allowed bis assertions to be c(m- 
tradicted, that he discovered, when it was too late, tliat fae 
might speak the truth without obtaining belief in his 
veracity. 
Amnfie- Bacon had been for some time engaged in arranging 
the'trijS' with the King the manner in which it was intended that 
the trial should be conducted. Bacon's first wish was that 
the wild stories which Coke had adopted from Frankliii 
should be kept out of sight, and that the evidence should 
be restricted to that which had a direct bearing on the 
case.* He had also made arrangements for withdrawing 
the Countess fr<om the court as soon as possible, lest she 
should make public declaration of her husband's in- 
nocence,f and nad proposed that a similar course shonld 
be pursued towards Somerset himself, if he allowed 
himself to use language derogatory of the King's 
honour. 
Trial On the 24th of May the Countess of Somerset took 

Omnww. ^^^ place in Westminster Hall, as a prisoner, at the bM" of 
the High Steward's Court. It was to this that the 
passions and the frivolities of her young life had led her. 
The Hall was crowded with the faces of men who had 
come to look upon her misery as upon a spectacle. No 
wonder that, whilst the indictment was being read, she 
turned pale and trembled, and that when she heard tbe 
name of Western first mentitmed, she hid her ^e behind 
her fan. When the indictment had been read, she was 
asked, according to the usual ftam, whether she was 
guilty. The evidence was too plain, and there was 
nothing for it but to plead guilty. After Bacon had 
' made a statement of her connection with the poisoning, 

• Thu BeemB to be the meaning of the letter of the 23Dd of laaatrj 
(Bacon'ti Work), ed. Montagu, ri. 319). In asking for the choice of a 
' Steward of judgment that may be able to moderate the eridenee and cut off - 
dJOTeasions,' Bacmi, probablj, waa tbialoDg of the waj in whiiji Essex's 
trial had been allowed to lap»e into a scene of mutual recrimination. 

t Bacon to Villien, M»7 10, 1616 ( Wori*, ed. Montagu, rii 433). 
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flbe was asked whether she had anything to say why Ch. xin. 
judgment should not be ^ven against her. In a voice leie. 
which could scarcely be heard, she said that she could 
not extenuate her &ult. She desired mercy, and begged 
that the Lords would intercede for her with the Kmg. 
Ellesmere upon this pronoiinced judgment, and the 
prisoner was taken bacjc to the Tower, to wait for the 
King's decision.* 

On the following morning, her husband took hia place Trial of 
at the bar. All the efforts which had been made to '•«^'- 
wring a confession from him had been in vain. In spite 
of threats and promises, he pleaded not guilty. After 
a few words from Montagu, Bacon opened the case. ^^^^ 
He spoke of the horrible nature of the crime which had 'p***" 
been committed, a crime from which no man could 
ensure his safety, and which, when it was once com- 
mitted, it was almost impossible to detect. He l^en 
proceeded to lay down the doctrine which, however 
miquitous it might be, was generally accepted at the 
time, that the Peers were bound to consider the verdict 
in Weston's case as fully proved, so that they might 
not allow themselves to raise any questions as to the 
&ct of the poison having been administered, as that 
verdict declared. Ail that he had to prove was that 
Somerset was accessory to the murder, the facts of 
which must be taken for granted. He then gave his 
account of the connection which had existed between the 
prisoner and the murdered man. Somerset, he told the 
Court, had been on terms of the closest intimacy with 
Overbury, till he found that his dependant did his best 
to deter him from the marriage upon which he had set 
his heart. Upon this Somerset grew alarmed, as he had 
oitrusted Overbury with important state secrets, which 
mi^t be easily used to hia ruin. At the same time, 
Lady Somerset and Northampton agreed in hating the 
man who was opposing the mamage out of dislike 

• Bute TVwb, ii. 9S1. ChamberUia tays, ' She won pity b; ber sober 
ienwftDOnr, wbich, in mv opiDion, wa« more curious and confident than was 
fit tar k \tidj in such diatresa, yat she s&id or made sbow of some te&M 
diven times.' Chamberlain to Carleion, Mar S5, 1616, CtoxTt and Timtt, i. 
4IM. It is eas; to se« that there was a difierence of feelinr on the part of 
»k- niiunoKi r'i.....Vrlaiii was evidently in a critical mood. 
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CH.XIIL both to the lady herself and to the whole femily of the 
1916. HowardB. It was agreed amongst them that Orerbury 
should be invited to go abroad, whilst Somerset was to 
induce him to refuse the employment offered to him. 
An excuse would in this way be found for his com- 
mittal to the Tower, where it would be easy to get rid 
of him by poison. Whilst Weston, by Mrs. Turner's 
direction, was giving him one poison after another, 
Somerset was doing what he could to prevent his 
obtaining his enlargement from the King. Bacon th^n 
stated that there was evidence in possession of the 
Government sufficient to prove four points j namely, 
that Somerset bore malice to Overbury before his im- 
prisonment; that he contrived the scheme by which 
that imprisonment was effected ; that he actually sent 
poisons to the Tower; and that he did his best to sup- 
press the proofs of his guilt. The first two of these he 
proposed to deal with himself the others would be 1^ 
to Moptflffu and Crew, who were his assistants in con- 
ducting the prosecution. 
ErideuM There could be little difficulty in proving the two 
K^ta. points which Bacon had selected for himself, as they 
referred to facta of which there could be no reason^^ 
doubt. The letters which Overbury had writtai, 
together with Somerset's answers to Northampton, were 
DOW avdlable as evidence, having been brought to Coke 
by the person to whom they had been deUvered for the 
purpose of concealing them, By means of these and of 
some other evidence which was produced, it was shown 
beyond a doubt, that Somerset had entrusted Over- 
bury with state secrets, and that Overbury considered 
that he had been ill-treated by his patron. But when 
Bacon proceeded to argue that it was the fear of the 
disclosure of these state secrets which made Somerset 
desirous of putting Overbury to death, he was simply 
beg^g the question at issue.* 

* ' That,' be u^b, ' misht rather cause him tg fear him than tbe hindiMee 
of bis DiBrriBge; if thkt hnd been it alone, bis going Jjejond sen would huttt 
served the tum.* Not ftt edl, if he wm ai^d thnt OVerbui; might gire 
infonnstioii to the Court then sitting, which would lead it to reject tho aait 
for the disBolutioii of nurnHga. He might do tbia b; letter; wnichwM A« 
Tei7 thing he was prevented &om doing in tlie Tower. 
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With the second point there wm as little difficulty. Ch. xm . 
Somerset had himse^ acknowledged that he had had a leie. 
band in piwiuring Overbupy's imprisonment, and it was 
(asy to establish the iact that he had taken part in the 
i^ipointment of Helwys and Weston, Passages were 
deo produced from Northampton's letters to Somerset, 
which proved that there had been some plot in which 
they had both been concerned, and that Helwya had 
expressed his opinion that Overbury's death would be 
a satisfactory termination to his imprisonment.* As soon 
as Bacon had concluded the part wltich had been assigned 
to him, EUesmere pressed Somerset to acknowledge his 
gailt. ' My lord,' was Somerset's reply, ' I came hither 
with a resolution to defend myself.' 

The evidence by which it was intended to prove that Monugti'* 
the poison had actually been administered with Somer- "r™""*- 
set's knowledge, was then produced by Montagu. He 
first showed that Somerset had been in the habit of 
sending powders to Overbiuy. Being, however, desti- 
tute of even a shadow of evidence to prove that the 
powders were poisonous, he was obliged to fall back 
upon the irrelevant assertion that four several juries had 
declared by their verdicts that they were poison. He 
then produced a letter of the Countess of Somerset's, 
written to Helwys, to prove that the tarts add jeUies 
sent had contained poison, and from which, by the 
interpretation of an expression which had been dis- 
avowed by Lady Somerset herselii he attempted to show 
that Somerset had been the person who had sent them, 
That there had been any poison in the tarts at all, was 
Bupported by a declaration of Lady Somerset ; but we 
iMve no means of knowing whether it might not have 
been made after she had discovered that it was impos* 
nble to make any satisfiictory defence for herself, and 

* In the printed trial it is Mid tlut the Ueutenant conthides that Ovei^ 
b«n ' will recover and do good officea betwixt |dj Lord 6f Suffolk and joti, 
«4iidi, if he do not, jon di^ll b^ye rwDn to count him f kf^va ; or 
dM, that he sball not recover ^t all, which he thinkq the most iuxe and 
hamr cluLUge of all,' In tiie other report, the last aentance stands, 'but 
the DMt la not to auffef hiin t?. recover.' If Northampton rajlj had 
■ liHwi tfai% it ia inconceivable that no more oae sboald have b^ef made of , 

jl ^ the ptoaecution. 
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Ch. xni. when she was ready to confess anything that her exami- 
1616. ii€^ wished. Even if there had been poison in the tarts, 
it would be necessary to show something more than ibat 
the tarts had been oi^nally sent from his kitchen. 
Accordingly, a deporation of Franklin's was produced, in 
which he declared that Lady Somerset had shown him a 
letter written by the Earl whilst Overbury was in prison, 
in which he said that * he wondered these things were 
not yet despatched ;' and added, that ^ Overbuiy was 
like to come out within a few days, if Weston did not 
ply himself.' Montagu took care not to breathe a syl- 
lable of the worthless trash which Franklin had sought 
to palm off upon the examiners in hopes of obtaining a 
pardon, which would have been sufficient to prove that 
no credit whatever ought to be given to the most solemn 
declarations of so unblushing a liar- 
Craw*! I'he attempt to show that Scunnerset had had any 

•rpuneot connection whatever with the administration of poisons 
to Overbury having thus, according to our notions, 
thoroughly broken down, and not even an attempt 
having been made to prove that he had so much as heard 
of the bribe which had been given to the apothecary's 
boy, hy whom the murder, as &,r as we can judge, was 
actually effected, Seijeant Crew rose, and took up the 
comparatively easy task of drawing inferences from the 
subsequent proceedings of Somerset. His suppression 
of the letters which had been written at the time, and 
his attempt to procure a pardon from the King, were 
undoubtedly indications tffiit Somerset had done some- 
thing of which he was ashamed. But that they proved 
that he had poisoned Overbuiy^ was another matter 
altogether, which Crew himself could only take for 
granted. 
Clow of Upon this the case for the prosecution was closed. 
forihT ^" ""'■ °^"* ^y *^ counsel who would appear on 
iinmca- behalf of the prisoner would have littie trouble in over- 
*"'■ throwing the evidence which had been produced. He 
would probably content himself with pointing out, in a 
few short words, that no sufficient proof had been 
alleged that Overbury had ever been poisoned at all. 
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md that, if he had been, it had certMnly not been shown Ch. xm . 
dist Somerset had had anything whatever to do with leie. 
the crime. 

How different was the case when Scnnerset stood at KficoiiiM 
the bar to reply to the charges which had been brought J^^"*^ 
agninst him ! He knew that there were srane amongst 
hu judges who had IcHig been prejudiced against hun, 
and that even if they came with the most honest inten- 
tions, they had never been trained to the difficult task of 
sifting evidence so as to arrive at the truth, and that 
they were liable to be led away both by their own 
feelings and by the skill and eloquence ol the lawyers 
who had been previously addressing tbem. He was 
allowed no counsel to undertake his defence, and, un- 
practised as he was, he was called on to point out the 
defects in a long train of evidence, of much of which he 
had, on that day, heard for the first time, without the 
power of aummoriing any witnesses, or of producing 
any evidence which it had not suiteid the purposes of 
the Crown lawyers to bring forward of their own ac- 
cord. 

All these difficulties Somerset laboured under, in 
common with every man who, in those days, stood in 
the position which he was occupying. But there was 
raie obstacle in his way which was peculiar to himself. 
It was necessary for him not only to show that the 
evidence against him was insufficient to justify his 
condemnation, but to make out a story in whicn the 
&cts were sufficient to account for the suspicious cir- 
cumstances connected with the imprisonment of Over- 
bnry, and with the subsequent destruction of the letters 
which he had written and received at that time. Unless, 
however, there is something utterly inexplicable in the 
whole af&ir, this story would not bear telling. He 
could not well tell the Court that he had entered into an 
adulterous connection with Lady Essex before the dis- 
solution of the marriage, and that he had plotted and 
mtrigaed to detain Overbury in prison, through fear 
iMt he should give evidence which might prevent the 
pasMng of the sentence of divorce, which his para- 
nwvir was then desirous to obtmn by means of false 
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Ch. xm. representationB. And if he had told this tale of shame in 
1616, the fece of the world, what hope was there that the Peers 
would believe him, or, if they did believe him, that ihey 
would abstain from pronouncing a verdict against him, 
which they might easily justify to themselves by the 
loose views which prevailed in that age? Yet, it is 
hardly possible that anything less than this can be 
imagined which will account for the focts which had 
been proved by the evidence which was before the 
Court. 

Whatever may have been his feults^ and even his 
crimes, it is impossible not to look with some respect upon 
the man who stood up, exhausted as he was by the long 
course of the trial, to make his defence in what he must 
have known to be a hopeless cause, rather than purchase 
l^e pardon which was held out to him by confessing 
himself to be guilty of a murder of wrach he waa 
innocent. It was late in the evening when he began to 
plead in defence of his honour rather than of his life. 
The daylight had died away before the Crown la*yers 
had done their part, and the torches threw their glwing 
light over the feces which were all turned in one direc- 
tion, to hear what defence could possibly be made by 
the man of whom such a tale could be told as that to 
which they had just been listening. 

H^ de- He began by acknowledging that he had consented to 

Overbury's imprisonment, in oi-der to put it out of his 
power to hinder his marriage with Lady Essex. If any 
means had been used to poison Overbury whilst he was 
in prison, he had known nothing of it. As to North- 
ampton's letters, they proved nothing against him. 
He then referred to tne letter which, according to 
Franklin, had been written by him, and which formed 
one of the strongest parts of the evidence ag^nst him. 
* If this letter,' he said, * be to be produced, if Frances 
ever confessed that I did ever send such a letter unto 
her, I am then guilty and convicted without excuse ; but 
I call Heaven now to witness I never . wrote any such 
letter, neither can such be produced. Let not you, then, 
my noble Peers, rely upon the memorative relation of 
such a villain as Franklin, ndther tbink it a hard request 
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Then I humtly desire you to weigh my protestations, Cg.xilL 
my oath upon my honour and conscience, against the leie, 
lewd information of so bad a miscreant.' He then pro- 
ceeded to answer the charge of having been concerned 
in sending: poisons to the Tower. The tarta, he said, 
which he had sent were good ; if his wife had sent any 
in which poison had been nuxed, this was nothing to 
him. As for the powders, he had received them from 
Sir Robert Killigrew, and sent them on ; and Overbury 
had himself acknowledged, in a letter which was before 
the Courts that he had not suffered from them. Here 
he was interrupted by Crew, who told him that the three 
powders which he had received from Killigrew had been 
(^erwise accounted for. The powder in question was 
(me not sent by Killigrew, and must have been poison. 
The discrepancy was not material, as it was not likely 
that Somerset would remember the exact history of the 
pow^ders which he had sent to Overbury two years 
before, and that tias fourth powder, however acquired, 
was poison was a mere assertion of the lawyers. But 
with the general feeling of the Court against him, 
Somerset's mability to explain the origin of this powder 
was undoubtedly oamaging to his case. Nor were his 
explanations as to his reason for destroying the papers 
and obtaining the pardon altogether satis&ctory. 

When he had concluded his defence, the Lords retired The ler- 
to consider their verdict. On the one hand they had '^'' 
heard an argument which had no inherent improbability 
in itself and which was supported by a chain of evidence 
of which they, at least, were unable to see the deficiencies. 
On the other hand, the prisoner's defence had been made 
with courage and abihty, but it was not without some 
reticence on points which it was necessary to clear up. 
He had foiled to prove his innocence to be beyond 
question, and the Peers unanimously agreed to pronounce 
him guilty. Somerset, after expressing a hope that the 
Court would intercede with the King for mercy, was 
removed from the bar.* 

• Ahum, 06-111 ; 122-166. It u difficult to mj what ia the piisdple 
>pon irhicli Hie diSerencM between the reports reiL The two report* of 
Lmij Someaet'i letter show that neither reporter luid •cceoa to the docU" 
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Ch. xm. It i^ag now left to the King to decide what he would 
I6ia do. The proper course for nim to have taken would 
^th^" ^*^^ been to pardon the Earl, on the ground of insuf- 
ConDtM. ficiency in the evidence, and to send the Countess to 
execution. It was in vain for him to flatter himself 
that justice could be satisfied on any terms short of this. 
Whatever might be thought of the other actors in the 
tragedy, if there had been one thing which had been more 
plainly proved than another, it was that Lady Somerset 
had been the main instigator and author of the murder. 
It was cruelly unjust to take away the lives of her tools, 
whilst she herself was allowed to escape. Yet Jamea 
never seems to have entertained the thought of allowing 
the sentence to pass upon her. Her youth and beauty, 
her powerful friends, her veiy womanhood, with its int* 
pulsive, passionate nature, aU concurred to plead hard 
for her. On the 13th of July her pardon was sealed,* 
though the imprisonment in the Tower was not remitted- 
Before it was completed it had been sent haxk to Bacon, 
with directbnsf that he should insert in it the false ex- 
cuse that she had been drawn into crime ' by the pro- 
curement and wicked instigation of certain base persons.' 
Bacon, without making any objection, inserted the clause 
at once. 
Sameuk'i We are left to depend upon conjecture for the motives 
JI^J^ which Jamea allowed to influence him in sparing Somer- 
set's life. We know that he refused to allow his arms 
to be taken down from amongst those of the other 
Knights of the Grarter at St. George's chapel at Windsor. 
We also gain glimpses of a negotiation which was going 
on, by which Somerset might have obtained a pardon if 
he had chosen to submit to the conditions ofi'ered.J A 

meota mad in Court, m do bIm the mistakes in the nidtnaDiM Applied to 
petBODB in the Overbuir corraspondence. If this ia the caae it would not be 
right to attribute the Blterations in the first report to an official hand. Yet 
■ome of the discrepsnciee noticed by Mr. Amos (113-120) are Buapiciona. It 
ia curimiH that he does not mentioD the moat importvat of all, that in tlia 
letters tram Northampton. 

* StoU TriaU, ii. 1006. Sherbum to Carleton, Julj 19, 1616, & P. 
bcxxviii. 16. 

t Thia ia implied in Bacon's lettet to Villien, Worlt (ed. Mcntagn), 
Ti. 240. 

t Netheraole to Carleton, Sept 2, 1624, £ P. dzzii. 2. 
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letter* has also been preserved, written by Somerset to Ch. xm. 
the King, apparently after it had been agreed that his leie. 
hie should be spared, in which he states that he had 
renounced all claim to pension, place, or oflSce, and, as 
&r as can be made out from the obscure allusions to 
circumstances which are unknown to us, refuses to accept 
t^ the intercession of some person whose name is not 
given, which he was, as it would seem, to purchase by the 
sacrifice of some portion of his property. Knowing as 
we do that there was a proposal to grant to Villiera the 

The letter is printed in Uabala, i. 1. It hu been used to pioTe that 
ATBet WHS kware of some secret with which he wu able to threatea the 
King, & use which can be made of it onlf b;^ those who come to the reading 
i/ it with a foregona conclusion. The intention of the writer is evidently 
to ask for tiie restitution of his propertj from th« King hiniself, without 
being obliged to obtiiin the intercession of anyone. The passage, ' I will 
mv no further, DMthei in that which your Majesty doubted my aptness to 
bU into ; for my cause, nor my confidence is not in that distreM as tor t« use ' 

that mesas of intercession, nor of anything beudes, but to remember your 
Majes^ that lam the workmanship of your hands, &c.,'plably bears the 
Bieaning which I have assigned to it, as does the earlier sentence, ' I am in 
hope tliiat my craidition is not capable of so much more misery, as that I need 
to make myself a passage to you by such way of intercession.' The whole 
lettO', I think, presupposes that Somerset's life had already been granted him. 
He is now petitdoning for the restoration of the whole of bis property. He 
distinctly declaras his innocence. 'I fell,' he says, 'rather for want of well- 
defending than by the violence or force of any proofs : for I so far forsook 
myself aod my cause, as that it may be a questioii whether I was more con- 
demned for that, or for the matter itself which was the subject of this day's 
eontrover^.' Another passage is very curious ; ' Aspersions are taken away 
by your Majesty's letting me become subject to the utmost power of the 
Imr, with the lives of so many of the offenders. . . , Neither ever was there 
such aspersion (Ood knows), in any possibility towards your Majesty, but 
amongst those who would create thofe pretences to mislead your Majesty, 
and thereby make me miaentble.' Does not this refute the idea that Somerset 
thnatened James that he would accuse him of having part in the murder of 
Orerbury f The idea had first proceeded from the King himself, who wrote 
to More that he could not hear a private message from the prisoner without 
wking himself accessory to his crime. The aeperMons just spoken of evi- 
dently refer to James's ftiar lest heabouldhe supposed to have had part in the 
crime. IVould Somerset have written thus, if he had ever threatened James 
wit]) acciunng him of taking such a jisrtP Still, however, the diiliculty 
remains unsolved as to the real purport of Somerset's meeeagea, which threw 
James into such consternation. There is a slight hint in the letter which 
nay, perhaps, help us a little. ' Nay, to some concerned in this business, 
wherein I suSer, you have pardoned more unto than I dadre, who (as it is 
reported), if they had come to the test, had proved copper, and should have 
dnmk of the bitter cup as well as others.' Does not this refer to the Mon- 
iotii f And if we put this together with whatever fiict is at the bottom of 
Weldott's distorted story about the trial of Sir T. Honson, it makes it not 
altogether improbable tiiat it was sometiiing connected with the Spanish 
pcnaHms wbidi Somerset threatened to blurt out at the tariaL 
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CH.XIII. manor of Sherborne, which had been repurchased by 

1616. Somerset from the Crown in the preceding summer, it is 

by no means unlikely that a pardon was offered to 

Somerset, with full restitution of his property, if he 

would agree to make use of the intercession of ViUiers, 

and to give up to hira the manor of Sherborne. This 

however was what Somerset steadily refused to do. He 

declared that he was an innocent man, and as such he 

would accept &vour8 from no hand but from that of the 

Hewkept King himself. It Was in all probability in consequence 

fo?^^ of this firmness that he was kept in prison, with the 

y^ judgment which had been pronounced against him 

hanging over his head, till January, 1622, when he 

and the Countess were permitted to leave tie Tower, 

though they were still confined to certain places of resi- 

dence which were allotted to them. At last, a few 

■ociveia months before the King's death, Somerset received a 

piirdonat formal pardon for the offence of which he had been 

convicted. 

Whatever may have been the exact details of James's 
negotiations with Somerset after his conviction, enough 
is known to throw an extremely unfavourable light upoa 
his character. Here, aa in so many other instances, he 
showed that, whilst he professed the utmost regard for 
justice, and probably imagined that he had done nis best 
to act in confbnnity with its dictates, he permitted his 
personal wishes pi mfluence his conduct, till he allowed 
himself to act in a manner which proved that he had no 
real idea of what justice was. 
Ubewtion The Monsons did not remain long in prison. In 
if^MDt. J^V' ^'^ WUliam was set at liber^.* Sir Thomas was 
allowed to leave the Tower, on bail, in October, and his 
case was referred to Bacon and Yelverton, who reported 
that there was not sufficient evidence to proceed against 
him. Accordingly, a pardon was granted to him, which 
he pleaded at the bar of the King's Bench, declanng, at 
the same time, that he was perfectly innocent of the 
crime which had been imputed to him.'j' 

» Catem LtOen, S6. 

t Carew Letter*, 47. Bacon twd YelTorton to the KinR, Dec 7, 1616. 
Statement of the caae of Sir Thomas Mouaon, Feb. 13, 1B17, S. P. Ixxxis. 
66; zc. 62. SlaU TriaU, iL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TH£ BI3GBACE OF CHIEF- JtJSTICB COKBi 

Thebk ia one subject which presents itself again and Ch. Xiv. 
again with increased monotony to all who study the leis. 
history of the Stuart Kings. Whilst everything else jan>u«x> 
was changing around them, the emptiness of the Ex^- ^^^* 
chequer continued to perplex the brains of a whole par hii 
succession of Treasurers. On the 24th of September, 'te'«> »•"* 

•fti/^ 11 1 f ^ rtdnce - 

just after the (jovemment had come upon the traces oi hi* expen- 
the poisoners, James, who was every now and then '*'*''"• 
sozed with a desire to free himself from his embarrass- 
ments, assembled the Council at Greenwich, and informed 
them that he was anxious to pay his debts, and to reduce 
his expenditure, and that he looked to them tntell him how 
it was possible to effect the object which he had in view. 

The next day the Council met again, and, after full The 
deliberation, decided that the debt, which was now above „oom- 
£700,000, was fer too great to be met in any way ex- ^end > 
cepting by a Parliamentary grant. Three days later, a aenu 
discussion was opened as to the measures which it was 
necessary to take in order to induce the House of Com- 
mons to treat the King with liberality. 

The first who spoke was Lake. He had no difficulty "^^^ 
in putting his finger upon the real points at issue. It neunru 
was a general impression, he said, that the King was too ^ ** "^^." 
bountmil, and that he was acting illegally against the nm- 
liberties and privileges of his subjects. With a view to '^°'"^- 
meeting the first complaint, His Majesty must be moved opinion 
to stay his hand firom gifts until his estate were in a "rf i*k* 
more nourishing condition, and to reduce his expenses in 
whatever way might appear to be most practtcable. Aa 
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Ch. XIV. to the other matter, let the grievances of 1610 be sob- 
jgi5 mitted to the King's Council, and if any of them were 
selected aa being fit to be redreesed, let them be dealt 
with without any fiirther delay. Of all the grievances, 
that which roused the greatest opposition was the levy of 
the Impositions, and it would be necessary to deal with. 
them in some way or another. Although, however, he 
saw where the difficulties lay, he did not propose that 
the King should relinquish his right to the Impc«itions 
altogether; and it is certain that no other step would 
have given satisfaction to the House of Commons. The 
two following speakers, Sir Julius Cseearand Sir Thomas 
Parry, contented themselves with expressing a general 
assent to these views. 

Of Coke. Coke, who spoke after Parry, advocated still stronger 
measures. It would be necessary, he said, that, in 
addition to the contemplated reduction of the expendi- 
ture, a stop should be put to the payment of pensions 
till the King's debts had been liqui^^ted. It would also 
be well that a statement should be drawn out of the 
expenses which had been incurred at the commencement 
of the King's reign, and that it should be presented to 
Parliament, in order that it might be seen that the 
difficulties of the Treasury did not arise from prodigality. 
He then proceeded to advise that no attempt should be 
made to influence the elections. He had seen in the 
last Parliament that all eSorts q£ this kind had only 
recoiled upon their authors. He then recommended 
(and it is difficult to believe that he was not influenced 
by a desire to put a check upon the influence of his 
great rival) that none of the King's learned counsel 
should have seats in the Lower House, partly because 
they were needed in the House of Lords, and partly 
because their presence was disliked by the Commons. 
He concluded by moving that committees might be 
formed of members of the Council to consider of the 
particular concessions which were to be made. On the 
great point of the Impositions he did not utter a word. 

Of Ore- Sir Fulk GreviUe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

''*'* seemed unwilling to give up the revenue which he 
derived from that source, but he finally consented to 
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make over the whole subject to the new Parliament, to Cg.xry. 
ded with it as it would. leis. 

Winwood was the next speaker. He agreed with And of 
Coke, 88 &r afi he had gone, but he expressed a wish that 'W''"'''"*- 
& special committee might examine the Impositions, to 
lee in what way relief could best be given. He added a 
aaggestion of hia own, that assurance should be given to 
the Parliament that whatever they might give should be 
employed upon the public service, and in no other way.* 

Here our report fiiils us. It would have been interest- The <i»- 
iug to know how the question under discussion was J^i„_ 
received by those who sat at the upper end of the table. f«rU*- 
Of that which has been preserved, the most remarkable IS^Sbbed. 
point seems to be, that it was possible for six Privy 
Councillors to speak on such a subject without uttering 
t gyllaUe which would lead us to suppose that they had 
the slightest idea that the Commons looked upon the 
Impositions as a wrong to be resisted as a breach of the 
law, and not merely as a burden which they desired to 
diminish. 

The next notice which we have of these discussions is 
from a letter written by the Council two months later, 
irom which it appears that they had not yet come to any 
determination ou the question before them.'f Prom 
some reason or another, the proposal for assembling a 
Parliament was allowed to drop. Probably the King 
could not make up his mind to grant the necessary 



It was about this time that he turned his eyes towards Neeotik- 
a resource which would at all events enable him to tide Jj,""!/^ 
over the ensuing year. Caron, the Ambassador of the render of 
States, had long been pressing him to make some ||[,*n^"' 
arrangement by which the cautionary towns might be towm. 
at once surrendered to their rightful owners ; but it was 
not till the end of 1615 that James in any war listened 
to the proposal. At that time Caron found that his 
request was supported by some members of the Privy 
Council. James listened to what they had to say, but 



* l>elMl» of a, ooDsultation in Coundl, Sept 28, 1616, S. P. Wni , 115. 
t Conndl to tbe King, Nov. 27, 1616, & P. IzzxiU. 68. 
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Ch. XIV. refused to give a decision on his own reaponsibilily. At 
1616. his request the whole subject was thoroughly discussed 
in the Council, and CommisBioneFS were appointed to 
treat with Caron on the amount to be received. At 
last, on the 23rd of April, it was agreed that the towns 
should be surrendered on condition of the payment of 
£215,000, of which sum £15.000 was to be made over 
to the officers of the garrisons, and the rest was to be 
paid into the Exchequer.* 
ObjecHoM Perhaps no treaty which has ever been concluded has 
which h«e rcceived a greater amount of obloquy than this agree- 
to th« " ment. Few amongst the contemporanes of the men who 
"«»r. signed it spoke of it with any degree oi fevour, and 
fewer still, amongst the writers who have referred to it 
in later times, have described it otherwise than as a hard 
bargain, to which James was compelled by his necessities 
to submit. Curiously enough, however, although these 
two classes of critics have been unanimous in the 
opinions which they have adopted, they have given very- 
different reasons for coming t« the same conclusioD. 
It is not difficult to account for this ^screpancy. Those 
who wrote in the seventeenth century shut their eyes to 
the principles upon which independent nations ought to 
deal with one another; those who have written in the 
nineteenth century shut their eyes to the &ct8 o£ the 
case which they were discussing. 
ThoM The objections which were made in the Privy Council 

made by are probably well represented by a paper which was drawn 
^11^**" upfortheuseof SirrulkGreville.f Thewriterwas afraid 
lest the King should sacrifice his honour, lest England 
should be excluded from the Continent, lest there 
should be no longer any place where Englishmen could 
be trained for a military ufe, lest France should become 
too powerful, and, above all, lest the Dutch, when they 
were relieved from the fear of the English garrisons, 
should bring scandal upon Protestantism by the en- 

• It«amnH by Wlnwood for glrinff np the Towns. UndAted, 1616. Win- 
wood to Cwleton, May 2S, 1616, S. >. SU. 

■j- ReasoQB Bgunit the atuTender, written by Sir John Coc^ for Sir fUk 
GteviUe, April 24, 1616, & P. JBol. pBnren to Carlstou, AvU 9S, 1616, 
aP.D<w..lixxTLU7. 
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Mmiagement ■which they gave to heresy and schism. Ch. xiv. 
We have learned to estimate such objections as these at ~Jfl{^ 
their real worth. In the whole paper there is only one 
print which was in any way worthy of consideration. 
Ihe writer doubted the propriety of abandoning the 
toiniB, because Flushing and Biill were the keys of the 
navigation (^ the Rhine and the Meuse, and without the 
poBseasion of them the English merchants might be de> 
tarred from trading in the regions which were watered 
by those rivers. It must, however, be remembered that 
neither Flushing nor Brill guarded, aa Gibraltar does, 
the communications with an open sea. They were only 
valuable so far as they a^rded means of retahation 
upon the Dutch in case they were inclined to make use of 
their superiority at a greater distance from the sea, to 
hioder English merchandise from passing into the interior. 
Under such circumstances, it would certainly be better 
to retain the friendship of the Dutch by an honourable 
eoQTBe of policy than to exasperate them by retaining 
prraonB ii) plaoes which they justly regarded as their 
own. 

In modem times it has usually been said,* that though -niow 
Jamea was quite right in surrendering the towns, yet j^'*' 
if he had not been in extreme distress he would have mitwt. 
bargained for more money than he actually got. It is 
DO doubt true that he would have made rather a better 
bargain if he had .been able to wait, but it is not true 
that he was in any way cheated out of what be ought to 
have received, or that ne did not benefit by listening to 
the overtures of the Dutch. At the time when he agreed 
to the surrender, the amount owing to him was indeed 
no less than £600,000, which was to be paid, as long as 
the truce lasted, in half-yearly instalments of £20,000 
each. If, then, the truce were renewed at its expiration 
h 1621, he might expect to receive the whole sum by 
the end of 1630, On the other h^d, as the expenses <n 
^e garrisons amounted to £26,000 annufdly, his real 
gain would be reduced to £210,000, coming in slowly in 



(DpFond tliftt the Kin^ received £2Q0,0S} 
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Cg. XTV. the course of fifteen years. It will be seen, therefore, 
1616. that the result of James's harg^n was to give him at 
once rather more than he could ever hope to obtain by 
slow degrees in the coarse of a long period. Nor was it 
at all certain that the advantages which accrued to him 
by the surrender which he was making would not be 
greater still. It was always possible that the truce might 
not be renewed, and that, as eventually proved to be the 
case, the war might break out again. He would then 
find that, after having rejected £215,000, he had sac- 
ceeded before 1621, the year in which the truce was to 
expire, in obtaining a bare £70,000, and that there was 
before him an indefinite prospect of an annual expendi- 
ture of £26,000 for the support of the garrisons.* Nor 
was this all. The fortifications of the towns were sadly 
out of repair, and if James had refused the offers of the 
Dutch, an immediate outlay would have been necessary, 
which would have swallowed up some cOnsideraUe por^ 
tion of the future payments. 
Conrt The manner in which this whole question had been 

mnta"' referred by James to the Privy Council is significative 
of the change which had been effected, by the f^ of 
Somerset, in the King's relations with that body. Its 
members were no longer to be kept in the background, 
whilst affairs of State were decided in private consultar 
tions between the King and the favourite. James had 
already shown his approbation of the opposition against 
Somerset by appointing Pembroke to the office of Lord 
Chwnberlain,t and Worcester to that of Lord Privy 
Seal.t The Mastership of the Horse, which was vacated 
by Worcester's promotion, was at once given to Villiers.§ 
It can hardly be doubted that it was not by a merely 
accidental coincidence that on the same day Sir Thomas 
Lake was sworn in as Secretary of State. Somerset had, 
without the title, transacted much of the business which 
properly belonged to that office. There were now to be 
two Secretaries to share the duties of the post between 

* Winwood to Carleton, and Wiawood's Reaaone, us before quoted. 

t On the 22Dd of DecemlwT, 1615, Caivw Littert, 31. 

t On the Stnd of Januuy, 1616, Carew LitUrt, SS. 

\ On the 3id of Staaxcj, 1616, Carae Ldttn, 22. 
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them. VilUers was only to deal indirectly with State Cn. xrv. 
aSairs. He would be, in feet, the King's private secre- leifl. 
twy, suppljing him with information on what was po,i,iooof 
passing, receiving suits and petitions in his name, and ViUUn. 
acting, on the whole, rather as his &nuliar companion 
than as an officer of State. 

For us who know what was the histoiy of VilUers' 
subsequent career, and who are able to see at a glance 
that it was unreasonable to expect that any man should 
occupy the position in which he was placed without 
encroaching upon what was justly regarded by the 
Privy Councillors as their own "peculiar border, it is 
difficult to realize the satisfaction with which the rise 
of the new fevourite was regarded by those who had 
looked upon the old one with such thorough detestation. 
And yet there must have been something extremely 
&8cinating in the young man who had thus risen at a 
bound to the highest position in the realm. It is agreed 
by all that he was modest and affable, and that his hands 
were, at least aa yet, free from the bribery with which 
those of Somerset had been soiled. If his education had 
been neglected, he was not deficient in quickness of ap- 
prehension, and he was ready enough to apply for instruc- 
tion to those who were able to afford him information on 
any point. Abbot looked upon him with the fondness of 
a muier, and hoped that his mfluence would be steadily 
exerted in favour of the cause which he himself had so 
much at heart. Bacon must have thought of him, as he 
had once thought of Essex, as the man who might direct 
the Government into that nobler path in which he would 
fein have seen it walking. 

It was to Bacon that Villiers applied to be his in- -J"?- 
structor in political affairs, in order that he might be a<iTicB w 
sufficiently acquainted with such subjects to satisfy the y|j!^°|*' 
King. Bacon replied to his application by a letter of 
advice,* which, more than any other of his works, 
places before us the strength and the weakness of bis 

* 'Advice to Sir O. ViUiers' (Works, ed. Montagu, vi. 400). It can 
bardlj have been written before Soroenet'e fall, aai alter ViUiers bec&me 
Hartn of die Home. If it bad been later, Baron would have said more 
than, < You are not odIj a courtier, but a bedchambei num.' 
VOL. U. S 
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Ch. XIV. statesmanship. After giving him some good counsel as to 
" 1815,"" the best mode of dealing with suits which were brought 
to hun for presentation to the King, he proceeded to give 
Hi* »tew» his opinion on the state of the Church, Since he had 
^g^"* written his Treatise on the Pacification of the Church 
twelve years before, times had changed. To all out- 
ward appearance at least, the policy adopted at Hampton 
Court had been successiiil. The questions about forms 
and ceremonies had dropped out of sight for the ixme. 
Good Protestants no longer saw Popery in a surplice or 
in a ring. Noncoufgrmity still had its adherents, but 
they were fer less prominent than they had been at the 
close of Elize.beth'8 reign. Bacon, therefore, who had 
formerly stood forward as the advocate of moderate 
change, now declared himself to be opposed to all inno- 
vation. He was the more anxious to avoid all farther 
change, as he saw the quarter from which danger was to 
be apprehended. He knew that there was a generation 
arising amongst the clergy who objected to the existing 
forms of public worship, not because they were too cere- 
monious, but because they were not ceremonious enough. 
He knew, too, that there was a rooted dislike in the 
minds of his countrymen to anything that was new, 
especially if it were introduced in the high-handed feahion 
in which these men were likely to deal with matters with 
which, as they fancied, none but the clergy should be 
allowed to meddle. Changes introduced under their 
superintendence would be sure to startle thousands who 
would go on contentedly enough if their eyes were not 
allowed to light upon anything different from that to 
which they had been accustomed in their childhood. If 
no unwonted forms were presented to them, they would 
never trouble their heads with nice inquiries mto the 
extent to which such things fitted into the theological 
system which they had adopted. But whilst all change 
was to be avoided, care must be taken to encourage 
ability and learning, in order that the clergy might be 
in reality a body of men who were in every way fitted to 
be the teachers of the people. 

Perhaps no other man m England could, at this early- 
period, have foretold the exact nature of the danger 
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vhidi was threatening the Chun^ of England. Cer- Ch. xiv. 
tainly no man oould have^ fiiiled eo completely in "ieioT" 
providing a remedy. Here, aa on all other sulgects, his 
orderly mind, though it was ready at all times to modify 
restrictiTe laws as circumstances might arise, utterly 
fitiled to perceive the value of the spontaneous irregu* 
larities by which life manifests its presence. It would 
have seemed to him monstrous to assert that his scheme 
of toning down all violent exhibitiona of zeal could only 
result in producing a dull and colourless uniformity, if 
it did not give rise to an explosion (^ resistance on the 
part of those to whom t^eir own one-sided views 
appeared to be the perfect truth. 

BacoD then turned to speak of the administration of °" t^ 
justice. The laws, he said, were lAie true arbiter« B^und, 
between the King and his people,, and between one 
subject and another, and care miut therefore be taken 
that nothing should be done to bring them into disre- 
pute. He entreated Villiers never to interfere, by word or 
by letter, in any cause depending in a court of justice, 
or to help nten to the bench who sued for the appoint- 
ment, &r less those who offered to purchase it.* 

Baccm's view of the functions of Parliament was that on Pu- 
idiich had prevailed at the Court of Elizabeth. It was, ''*°™"' 
according to him, a great council occasioiially summoned 
to advise the King in matters of weight and difficulty- 
It was to prepare laws, which were without force till the 
King gave life to them by his assent. That it should 
attempt to overrule the policy of the Government was 
an idea to which it did not occur to Bacon even to 
allude. 

* On« paragraph in this portion of th^adYics desarvee epecial ^ttentioii : — 
'If the King ahall be wholly intent upon jusCJce, it maf appear with an 
OTer-rigiil aspect ; faQtifbe»h}UbeoTer-reiniasapd$aB;,it dnweth upon him 
contempt. Examples of justice must hq mad^ B^metimea fgr terror to some ; 
eumplea of meicy to othen ; the one procures fear, and the other love. 
A kinK muit ba both feared and loTed, elae he ia lost.' Tha perfect good 
Uth in which this rejflly atrociona position, th^t the pTBTQgiktive of mercy 
ahould be uaed according to political motives, is evideql That Bacon should 
have BO expTeaeed himself, makss James's tieatmeiit of the Somersets less 
exlntordinai7, and will, ^lao serve aa v> aoswer to those who Qunk that Ba^on 
must have been cooscvously corrupt, because the^ imagioe that ha alwava 
bMW what waa right, 

■ a 
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Ch. XIV. On the other hand, the Privy Council was a standing 
1616. body. It should be composed of men of ability, and of 
on the varied knowledge, in order that they might be ready to 
^'"T give an opinion upon every kind of business. 
Poller of Bacon then, having said all that he could on con- 
tbe Oi>- stitutional questions, went on to give his advice on the 
'"™"°' policy which ought to be adopted by the King, If 
peace were to be preserved, England must be prepared 
for war; the navy must be kept in good onier, the 
Treasury muat be filled, and, above all, the aUiance witb 
Holland must be maintained. In order that the countir 
might be well provided, tillage must be encouraged, 
marshes reclamed, uncultivated lands brought under 
the plough, and the navigation of rivers improved. Care 
must also be taJien that the balance of trade be pre- 
served, and that monopolies be not admitted under any 
specious pretext whatsoever. Nor should the foundation 
of colonies be neglected, which would be valuable by 
the outlet which they would afford to the superfluous 
population, as well as the trade which would spring up 
with them when once they were thoroughly settled. 

Such advice as this shows what were the advantages 
which Bacon expected to reap from the Government,. and 
which would, as he feared, be unattainable from the 
clamours of the unorganized popular assembly to which 
he had been accustomed. He was led astray by his 
habit of regarding great reforms as things to be done 
by the courage and wisdom of the few; whilst he was 
blind to the value of free political life in rising the 
many to appreciate, and to adopt as their own, the truths 
whiai they would never hav.e discovered for themselves. 
Coke and It was not., however, with any question connected either 
the King, ^j^jj ^^^ administration of the Government, or with the 
relations between the Sovereign and the Parliament, 
that Bacon's mind was occupied at the time at which he 
penned this remarkable paper. For some time there 
had been symptoms of a collision impending between 
the Cro^vn and the Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 
The resistance of Coke to the King's claim to impose 
penalties by proclamation, and to the jurisdiction of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, had revealed a spirit of 
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defiance in him which arose partly from perscBoal rugged- Cg.xiv. 
ness of temper, but partly also from a strong sense of leie. 
the neceasi^ of maintaining the independence of his 
office. The treatment irhich he had receiTed in 
Peacham's case had tended, ntd; unnaturally, to rouse 
his indignation gainst those vho had aw^pted such 
means, in onkr, if possible, to elicit from him an opinion 
which he believed to be untrue. 

The collision which ensued, however, was fiir more AcoUinon 
the result of die position of the Government than of the bi?nndw 
personal character of the Chief Justice. As Icmg as the '^ 
Sovereign uid the House of Commons had worked ',!^^ii 
txtgeibinr, no question had arisen o£ any importance by 
which the independence oi the judges could be affected. 
But as Boou as the King was at open war with the repre- 
sentaliTes of the nation, it was inevitable that, in some 
limn or another, the daim of the jndges to decide upon 
constitutional questions would meet with opposition. 

No man could be better fitted than Bacon to appear Bwon'f 
as the champion of the King against the judges; for no ""*" 
man could be more thoroughly convinced that the judges 
had no right to hold a position independent of the Crown. 
There is abundant evidence in nis writings that he 
looked upon the defence of the prerogative as especially 
entrusted to the care of the judges. If there were any 
doubt on this punt, it would be suffici«it to quote the 
illostration of the lions under Sol(»n(m's throne, of 
which he so frequently made nse.. In one of his 
Essays, for instance, be writes that ' Solcanon's throne 
was supported by lions on both sides. Let' the judges, 
therefore, ' be lions, but yet lions under the throne, being 
circumspect that they do not check or oppose any points 
of sovereignty.' But it is needless to quote individual 
passages to show that he accepted a political theory which 
lies at the root of everything iriuch he thought or said 
npOQ the subject. 

Bacon's dislike of admitting the judges to be the Hi«w- 
nipreme arbiters on political questions arose originally ^p^og 
fivm his profound conviction that such questions could it- 
only be properly treated of by those who were pos- 
sessed of poUticfd knowledge and experience. He felt, 
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Ch- ^I V- truly enough, that the most intimate acquaintance with 
1615. statutes and precedents was inauflScient to enable a man 
to decide upon State eflairs ; and if he had ever been 
inclined to forget it, the example o( Coke was constantly 
before hia eyes as a proof that no amount of legal know- 
ledge will ever constitute ft statesman. Nor was this a 
consideration of small importance. As the relations 
between James and his Parliament then stood, the judge 
who decided upon tire law which assigned limits to each 
could not avoid usurping the functions (^ a statesman. 
He not only declared how far the existing law applied 
to the facts of the case, but he fixed the xwnstitution of 
the country for the fiiture. It was true that, theoreti- 
cally, the decisions of the judges were liable at any time 
to be reversed by Act of Parliament; but the day waa 
fer distant when it would be possible to obtain the joint 
assent of the Crown and the Parliament to any Act 
affecting the powers of either. For the present the 
judges, if they succeeded in maintaining their inde- 
pendence, would have in their hands the supreme 
control over the Constitution. They would be able, 
without rendering an account to anyone, to restrun or 
to extend the powers of the Crown for an indefinite 
period. In 1606 they had, by a decision from the 
bench, assigned to the King the right of levying Impo- 
sitions, which, in spite of all opposition, he retained for 
no less than thirty-five years* If it pleased them, they 
might deprive him, in the same way, of rights which he 
considered to be essential to the exercise of his govern- 
ment. 
Howte it Although Bacon's wish to bring the judges into subjec- 
fi^ ij*" ^^o" ^ *'^® Crown has found no fevour in later times, it 
modeni must be remembered that his doctrine of the necessity 
•omT" *^^ referring elsewhere than to the judges for the final de- 
cision on all constitutional questions has stood the test of 
modem experience.* The victory of the Parliament has, 

* The foUawiug remarks of tie TocqUerille (Deta. at Amfrique, i. 
chap. 6) Me porticulariy appticuble, ■ Si, ea France, lea tribuoaux pouTaient 
d^tobtir aux loia but le foDdement qu'ila tea trouvent inconslitutioDDeUeB, le 
pOUToir coDstitufLnt sentit r^Uement dans leun maina, puisque kuIb ila 
auruent le droit dluUrpi^ter une coQstitution dont nul ne pourrsit changer 
Ib8 tennes. Da H mettiaient date it la place de la nation, et domineraieiit 
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indeed, thrown the supreme political power into other Ch. XW. 
hands than those in which Bacon would have placed it ; but ibi6. 
it is not one of the least happy results of that victory that 
it has now become possible to exercise a control over the 
judges without sacrificing their independence. It is 
Partiament which decides what the Constitution shall be, 
and having this power in its hands, it is by no means 
inclined to interfere with the judges in declaring, in the 
exercise of the proper duties of their office, what the 
Constitution is at any given moment. An Act of Par- 
liament at once makes any obnoxious decision of the 
Courts impossible for the future. There was no longer 
any necessity to fear a repetition of the judgment on Im- 
positions, or of the judgment on Ship Money, as soon 
as it was certain that there would be no difficulty in 
rendering the judgment innocuous, and in providing, at 
the same time, against a repetition of the offence. 

But no solution of this kind was possible for Bacon. J".p*^' 
As long as the Crown and the Commons were engaged ^niicipu- 
in a conflict with one another, all chance of legislation '"s ".i" 
upon the parts which they were respectively to occupy hii diffl- 
in the Constitution was at an end. The Crown and the <!"i«ie* 
Commons might either of them have just causes of com- 
plaint against the judges ; but until they could make up 
their diiferences, they were both debarred from interfer* 
ing by a general and prospective law, and in no other 
way was it possible to interfere with advantage. Having 
refiised to acknowledge the rising claims of the House 

k woa6i6, antent du moina qua U foibleaee inh^rente aa pouvoir judiciura 
I^permettiBit de le faira. 

' Je aaisqu'en refuMut Bux jugM le dioit de dfcliiraT lea loig inconsUta- 
tioDDeUeB, DouB donuoDS indirectement au corps l^sUtif le pouTOir de 
changer la constitution, puisqu'il ne rencontre plus de barti^re Ugale qui 
I'an^te. Mais mieui vaut enoore accorder U pouvoir de changer la constitU' 
tion du peuple i des hommeB qui repr^ntant iiuparfaitement les volont^ 
da people, qu'Ji d'autree qui ne Tepr^ntent qu'euz-memed.' The power 
of appealing to the Common LawtointHrpretjOr even practically to overrule 
the atatuta law, eave to the English judgee a right in some meaaure ana- 
kwons to the riffSt of interpreting a written constitution of which De Tocguo- 
TiUs speaks. Such a right would throw bto their hands the final deinaion 
m constitutiona] questions to a far greater extent than would have beeD 
ponible if they had been fettered hv a written text. Bacon's solution of 
the difficulty wae very different tiom Cnat given after the experience of two 
ceatnriee and a half by the niodem writer ; but it is probable that they both 
bit the same objection to the theoij which th«y were combating. 
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Ch. xrv. of Commons, therefore, Bacon had no choice btrt to go 
1016. WTon^. His feelings of the impropriety of tmsting to 
such men as Coke the final decision on questions which 
might involve the welfere of the whole community, le^ 
him insensibly to choose, of two evils, the one which was 
infinitely worse than the other. If the Crown could 
not legislate independently of the Commons, it was to 
make use of its superior power to tutor the judges to see 
things as they .were looked upon at Court. Tney must 
regard themselves as bound to support the prerogative 
which Was in the hands of the King for the benefit of 
the Commonwealth. 
^^^, It is needless to say that such a view of the office of 
conne. ^e judges, though it was plausible enough to impose 
upon the mind of Bacon, was no less rniuous to the pre- 
rogative itself than to the independence of the judicial 
bench. .If the King and his Council were to interfere 
with the opinions of the judges on every question in 
which the constitutional nghts of the Crown were in- 
volved, it would speedily be found that the office of a 
judge would be one which no honest man would deign, 
to accept. Nor would it be long before the decisions of 
men who were known to be influenced by other argu- 
ments than those which were furnished by the law-books 
Would cease to be reoeived as having any authority what- 
ever. Even that object which Bacon was justified in 
aiming at would not be attained. The only way m which 
it was possible to restrain the judges from settling con- 
stitutional questions was by making legislation once more 
possible. Till that was done all that could be accom- 
plished would be success in securingthat all theirdecisions 
on such questions should be on one side. As an attack 
upon the judges was only the natural result of the 
quarrel wiUi the Commons, its consequence would be to 
embitter that quarrel, and to simplify the dispute, by 
bringing the parties face to fece. 
Poridon Bacon was the more easily drawn on in the course 

J^"^^ which he adopted, as he could hardly avoid regarding the 
whole afl^air as a purely personal question. Till within a 
few years, the judges had been, on the whole, &vouTable 
to the prerogative. The great cases of the Postnati and 
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rf the Impoffltions had been decided upon grounds which Ch- Xiv. 
would have satisfied the most thorough-going champion i6ift~ 
of the Crown. But not long after Coke's accession to 
the bench, a different spirit began to prevail. Coke was 
accustomed upon every occasion to appeal to the law as 
that which was to decide every question which could 
pos^bly arise; but, unfortunately, in the arr(^;ance of 
his besjing, and in the narrowness of his intellect, there 
was something which robbed the noblest principles of 
their attraction. What he meant by the law was neither 
the collection of written statutes, wnich would have been 
utterly insufficient to settle the complicated questions 
which were continually arising; nor was it, on the other 
hand, the application of great principles to particular cases. 
He meant that where the statutes failed him, he was to 
have recourse to those numerous precedents which he 
was able to quote wi^ such profusion out of his reten- 
tive memory. At the same time he showed a disposition 
to bring every court in England under the control of 
the court over which he himself presided. Bacon, in 
spite of the taunts with which his rival so frequently 
assailed him, never foiled to express bis admiration of the 
extent of his legal knowledge ; but it was not strange 
that he should stand in determined opposition to the 
man who seemed to be bent on establishing in England 
a despotism of mere book-learning and antiquarian lore. 
There can be no doubt, indeed, that in this he did Coke 
wrong. With all the infirmities of his temper and the 
errors of his judgment, the great lawyer was ill reality 
fighting for someuiing far more valuable than anything 
t&t the highest statesmanship could give. His low may 
frequently nave been quoted in supjwrt of injustice; stilt 
it was law, and not mere artritrary power. He believed 
in his own learning as the one thing needful to maintain 
the institutions of his country. The sympathies of 
posterity have always rightly been with Coke, and not 
with Bacon. No one can read the account of the 
rivalry between the two men impartially without throw- 
ing aside impatiently all that can be said, truly enough, 
of Coke's many foults, and bo^'ing his head reverently 
before the man who, in times of difficulty and danger,- 
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Cg.XlV. stood forward, regardless of all personal consequences, 
1616. as the champion of the majesty of the law. Yet, bound 
as we are to feel with Coke, we cannot wish him comi- 
plete success. It was the rise of the constitutional 
importance of the House of Commons^ b^ which the 
difficulty would be solved. 
CM«of The momentous question in debate between the 

v-MicheiL Crown and the judges was first brought to an issue on 
a comparatively unimportant case. In 1611 the King 
had granted to a. person named Michell, at the request 
of John Murray, one of the Grooms of the Bedchamber, 
the sole right of making certain writs in the Court of 
Common Fleas. Upon this Brownlow, the prothonotary 
of that court, finding that his own fees were diminish- 
ing, brought an action against Michell in the King's 
Bench, on the ground that he had been deprived of his 
rights by the defendant. It so happened that an attempt 
to create the same office as that which had been assigned 
to Michell had been made in the reign of Elisabeth, and 
that, the judges having resisted the attempt, the Queen 
had, with her usual good sense, at once withdrawn her 
pretensions. James, if he had ever heard anything 
about the matter, neglected to profit by her example.* 
BaoMi 1'he matter in dispute was one of no great importance 

prodocM a in itself; but it afforded a field on which to try the 
jttgt In- question, how far the judges could decide) upon merely 
ooMuiio.' le^al grounds, upon the right of the Crown to make 
administrative appointments. It happened that there 
was in existence a writ which was admirably suited to 
the puipose of a roan who wished to deprive the judges 
of ^ claim to interfere in such matters. By this writ, 
' De non procedendo Rege inconsulto,' the Common Law 
judges were prohibited from dealing with a case in which 
the interests of the Crown were concerned, before the 
question in dispute had been first referred to the Court 
of Chancery, and its permission had been obtained for 
the parties to proceed with the suit.f Bacon not only 

* Heath's Prefiue to the Awiuamt on the writ De lUoe inconBulta 
(ITw-fc^Tii. 083). 

t The working of this Writ, if Bacon hftd obtuned his object would haTO- 
been, to wme extent, analogoiu to that iaiquitoui proriaion whidi hai been 
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broaght this writ into court, but he demanded that it Ch. X iv. 
riwuld be at once received as an authoritative command, ie*6_ 
i^ch the judges were not entitled to allow the coimsei 
for either party in the case before them to dispute. 

It was plain that) however cogent the precedents import- 
might be by which Bacon could support the step which thii'sMp. 
be had taken, it was a concession of no slight importance 
which he asked the judges to make. At the beat, the 
writ had been but a clumsy mode of ascertaining that 
the rights of the Crown would suffer no damage by a 
suit in which it was not itself a party } but aa long as it 
had (wnly been issued in cases where the tenancy of 
a few acres erf" land, or the right to some petty office 
was at stake, it is not probable that any great harm had 
been d<»ie. In the reign of Elizabeth, Bacon would 
have been right in s^ng that it ought to be a matter of 
indifference to the parties whether the cause were tried 
before the Chancellor or the Chief Justice. In either 
case, substantial justice would probably have been donei 
But now that an opposition had sprung up between the 
Crown and the courts of law, and that every case such 
as that which was before the Court was sure to be 
regarded from different points of view by those who 
took part on either side, the question had ceased to be 
one merely concerning the honour and dignity of the 
Crown. What Bacon really wanted he acknowledged 
in a letter which he wrote at the time. The Chancellor 
was a great political officer as well as a jurist. There 
would be no fear lest he should be led astray, either by 
respect for le^ technicalities, or by jealousy of the 
Government^ to overthrow any arrangement made by 
the Crown which was not utterlj' indefensible in itself. 

In feet, if Bacon had had his way, all pretensions of 
the judges to act as arbiters between the King and his 
subjects would have been at an end for ever. It is no 
wonder, therefore, ^t the judges refused to take Bacon's 



of hiH office, without i pnliminiuy ftutboriiatioa b; the Council of Suite. 
The efibct of the English writ being confined to cases where the King was 
himself amipoaed to be injured, -woi^ have been of lees uniTeieal applies 
tion, bnt tos pii&dple on which it rested would have been equally had. 
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Cg. XIV. view of the case, and directed that the question of the 
1616. legalii^ of the writ should be argued before them.* 
The King, too, was not behind them in perceiving the 
importance of the question at issue. He gave special 
directions to Coke not to presume to give judgment until 
he had an interview with himself.f 
icie. It was some time before the case was brought to a 
2^^J^]|^ close. It was not tiU nearly a year after it had first 
been brought into the court, that Bacon rose, on the 
25th of January, 1616, to speak on behalf of the King. 
His speech was acknowledged, even by Coke himself, to 
be ' a fiunotts argument.'^ He prudently dropped all 
allusion to his real motives for wishing to bring cases 
of this nature under the Chancellor's jiirisdietion, and 
treated the question simply as one of propriety. He 
had no dilficuity in quoting a goodly array of precedents 
in support of his view of the case. There is nothing 
more remarkable than the ease with which he threw off 
his character as a statesman, and, treating the question 
as one of purely technical law, dealt with it in a manner 
which Coke might well have envied.§ 
•ne wit jt ^g^ perhaps the difSculty of resisting Bacon's pre- 
Biud. cedents, combined with the disinclination of the judges 
to assent to his conclusion, that led to a compromise c^ 
the question. Brownlow gave up his claim to Micheil's 
office, and the King promised that in future he would 
not give his assent to the creation of any office which 
would lead to a dimittution of the profits of the existing 
officials. 

So far Bacon had MLed. He had been unable to 
obtain the recognition of the Common Law judges to a 
doctrine which would involve the abdication of one of 
to'iwl'**** their principal ftmctions. But it was not likely that 
■eheme. much time would elapse before he would a^n be 
brought into collision with the Chief Justice. In feet, 
very few weeks passed after Bacon's great speech on the 
writ of ' Rege inconsulto,' when Coke allowed his temper 

* Bnlatrode, Am. iii. 32. 

t Bacon to the Kiim, Ju. 37, 1616 ( WoHet, ed. Montagn, xiii. 66). 
t WofkB, til es7. 

{ This ramuk iaborrow«dfromAfr.Heath,pT«&c« toBacoa'i 'AigameDt 
on the Jurisdiction of thoUardiea' {JFerki, viL 6S1). 
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to get the better of him in such a way as to afford a CaXlV. 
golden opportunity to his waiy antagonut. leie. 

A custom had gradually arisen of seeking redress in Qaurd of 
Chancery, in cases where the Common law courts had ^''p/''"' 
Med to do justice, on account of the strictness of the caj. 
rules which they had laid down for their guidance. 
Such a practice was, naturally enough, regarded with 
dissatisfaction by the Common Law judges, and by none 
more than by tne Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
who had long looked upon the Chancellor in the light 
of a personal opponent, as well as in that of a thorough- 
gcflDg supporter of an obnoxious system. If Cokc, 
before he complained of the interference of the Chancery 
with his jurisdiction, had set himself steadily to work 
to remedy the evils which were complained of in the 
practice <m his own court, he would probably have gwned 
the support of fdl impartial persons ; for it is manifestly 
objectionable that the judgments delivered in one court 
ahould be liable to reversal in another, unless that other 
court has been coastitJited expressly for the purpose of 
hearing appeals. But, instead of this, he plunged at once 
into the contest with that violence of temper which was 
certfun to disgust all who knew that real and substantial 
justice was frequently afforded by the Chancery to those 
who had failed in obtaining it at Westminster. 

As he was thinking over the best means of punishing "^^ 
tiiose who had insulted the court over which he pre- ^ 
oded, it occurred to him that a statute* had been passed 
in the reign of King Edward III.., directed against those 
who appealed to Rome against sentences obtained in the 
King's courts, in which were words which, if taken 
without regard to the context, might possibly mean that 
no (me was to question a judgment of the King's Bench 
in any other court, under tlie penalty which was attached 
to a praemunire.f He accordingly advisedj two 

• 37 Ed. m. St. i. csp. 1. 
*■ "^ ■ d» ' in OBv otht 

t of uother,' apjuientjr correctlj, 



t The words 'in obt other coort,' in tho sttitate tre ^wi'lated slso 
'in the conrt of uother,' apjuientjr corie 
ntri court.' This would overthHiw Coke's < 

b; Uie author of the JurMietion of CStaaoery Vm^cated, appended to vol. i. 
n Ckametry StpurU, p. 80. Bnt toe context is quite enough to settle the 
quectioQ. 

I Such, at least, was the genenl belief though he denied it. FerlupB lie 
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Ch. xrv. scoundrels* named Glanville and Allen, who had metwith 
1610. something less than their Just deserts in Chancery, after 
judgments had been given in their favour in the Common 
Law oourta, to prefer indictments in the King's Beach 
against all who had had anything to do with the pro- 
ceedings in Chancery. 
GiM»aiB'« The first to present himself before the Court was 
Glanville. He had swindled a young man named 
Courtney out of a large sum of money, by representing 
the value of a jewel to be j£360, which was in reality- 
worth only £S0. He sold him this jewel together witn 
others which were worth £100 more, and obtained from 
him an agreement to pay £600, upon which, when he 
found that the money was not forthcoming, he surrepti- 
tiously procured a judgment in a Common Imw court. 
When Courtney discovered the fraud to which he had 
been subjected, he attempted to get redress; but was 
refused, on the ground that the judgment having once 
been obtained, nothing farther could be done. Jle then 
applied to the Chancery, from which he at once obtained 
the justice which he was seeking. In order to revenge 
himself for having been forced to disgorge his unlawful 
gains, Glanville now preferred an indictment of pr»- 
munire in the ^^ing's Bench against Courtney himself 
and also against the counsellor and the clerk who had 
taken part in the proceedings. 
Thegrmna Coke, howevcr, who was upon the Bench awdtingthe 
j^ M success of bis scheme, found an unexpected obstade in 
tgaoTMr his way. The grand jury, who probably knew nothing 
■""• about the statutes and precedents which were appealed 

to as determining the relations between the two courts, 
but who knew perfectly well that they were asked to 
assist a baffied swindler in taking vengeance on his dupe, 
were by no means in a hurry to find a true bill in the 
case. On this Coke sent for them, and refiised to grant 

contoited himself with ffving them a strong hint that he would Happort 



■ There is ft full aeconnt of these men in Harl. MS., 1767, folL 37-44. 
Compare tor Glanville's cue. Crokt, Joe. The sums of monej ue di&(«- 
ently at&ted. I have adopted those from Cioke. The caaea are freqaentlj 
quoted aa if the^ had been one, ' OUnville v. Allen,' irtiich u, of couiM, a 
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their request for fiirther time to deliberate; as the case Ck. XIV. 
was, in his o|Hni(Hi, too pkin to need any delay. The iqm. 
jury remonstrated on the ground that they had no evi- 
dence that the judgment in question h^ been duly 
obtained. Upon this Coke sprang upon his feet-, and 
attempted to browbeat them into submission. They re- 
tired for a short time, and, on their returning without 
baring complied with his orders, the Chief Justice told 
tiffim to go back agwn. He would not leave the bench 
till the business was done ; if they refused to do as he 
told them, he would commit them for their conduct. 

In spite of all this, the grand jury refused to be 
liullied into submission. They returned once more into 
court, and, to Coke's disgust, returned an ignoramus. 
Angry as he was. Coke did not dare to carry his threats 
into execution. He told Glanville and Allen to be ready 
by next term, when he would have a better jury to 
Made upon the cases.* 

At the time when this violent scene was taking place, ^5**" 
Ellesmere was lying iU, and, though he ultimately re- Ab King, 
covered, was not expected to live. Bacon, who was of 
(oe mind with him on such a subject as this, and who 
hid been visiting him in his sickness, wrote to acquaint 
the King of what had happened, and promised to send 
Mm the particulars as soon as he was able to obtain a 
tnistwortiiy acCT)unt."t* A few da^s later, he gave his 
opinion of what had passed.^: The defenders of the 
Common Law courts rested their case partly upon the 
statute of Edward III., which was, in reality, directed 
"gainst the Papal Courts, and partly upon tmother statute 
of Henry IV,,§ which contamed a simple declaration, 
vithout any penalty annexed, that, after judgment given 
in the King's courts, the parties should be at peace. 
The reason assigned was because many persons whose 
cases had already been decided, had been made to come, 



* Ptooh of th« proceeiUnfta, printed in Lold Cunpbell's Chanixttor$, 
U- 336. The atoiy «> ofien told abont the witneM kept $.va,v, irbich vUl 
V« found in llie uiue page, doea not fit into tha cases of either OknviJlQ 
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t Bicon to the King, Feh. 15, 1616 (Wbrki, ed- Montagu, 
1 Bacon to the King, Feb. 91, 1616 ( Worhs, ed. Mont^ 
i 4 Bm. IV., Of. 23. 
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Ch. XIV. to their great inconvenience, before the King himself or 
1S16. the Council, or even the Parliament. This statute, as 
Bacon argued, was only intended to prevent parties fhim 
having to argue the same question over again, and not to 
prevent the institution of suits in Chancery, when the 
case of one of them had never been properly heard at all, 
on account of the strictness of the rules observed in the 
Common Law courts. 
S^th'eTaw '^^^ whole questioD was referred by the King to the 
offlcen. Attorney and Solicitor-General, the two King's Sojeants, 
Montagu and Crew, and the Prince's Attorney, John 
Walter, one of the most rising lawyers of the day. After 
consideration, they gave it as their unanimous opinion 
that the Court of Chancery was justified in the exercise 
of the jurisdiction which had been so violently ass^led.* 
Cub of Before, however, the King had decided upon the course 

Commen- jjg would take, another question arrae which embroiled 
him still farther with the stubboni and independent 
Chief Justice. It happened that, during the time that 
Bishop Neile had held the see of Lichfield, he had re- 
ceived from the King the grant of a living to be held m 
commendam with his bishopric as long as he occupied 
the see. Two pei-sons of the name of Colt and Glover 
brought an action ag^st him. They not only asserted 
that the presentation was theirs, and not the King's, but 
they pleaded that., on account of certain legal objections, 
the grant was invalid in itself. As the case was of great 
importance, and had never before been argued, it was 
adjourned into the Exchequer Chamber, in order that all 
the twelve judges might deliver their opinions. Whilst 
the case was being argued, infonnation was given to the 
King that his prerogative was being questioned. He 
accordingly deputed Bishop Bilson to be present in court 
in his name, in oi-der to make a report to him of the 
language which was used. On his return, Bilson told 
him that he had heard Serjeant Chibbome maintain that 
the King had no power to translate a bi8h<^, and that, 
though it was true that in cases of necessity he might 

* 'The Jurisdiction of Ghancerf Vindicated,' in Chanc. S^. i Ovj'' 
SeporU. 
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grant a commendam, yet that it was imposBible that there On. xiv. 
WW could be any necessity for auch a step. The King iqiq 
IBS eager to put a stop to this kind of language. About 
■ month or two before, he had ordered Coke not to pro- 
ceed to judgment till he had communicated with him in 
pewon. He now directed Bacon to write to the Chief 
Jnstice, repeating his command. 

Accordingly, on the 25th of April, Bacon wrote to Bmou 
Coke, requiring him to intimate to the other judges that '^^^. 
it WES expected that they would postpone the delivery of denng fain 
Act opinions until they had spoken with the King. On ™ed wl^ 
the receipt of this letter, Coke felt that it was necessary the cmo. 
to make a stand on behalf of the independence of his coW* 
dice. An anecdote, which has been preserved by White- 't*''"^ *"' 

li_. , '. ..i-*i - . t"6 point. 

Hicke, IB enough to give an insight into what was passing 
in hifl mind. In the autumn of the previous year, whilst 
be was still smarting under the treatment which he had 
received in Peacham's afiair, Coke was present at the 
Bennon at "Windsor. As soon as it was concluded, 
ffhitelocke, who was also among the congi-egation, 
Kcompanied him out of the chapel to his coach. Seeing 
that he was about to drive away, he asked him why he 
fid not remain to the dinner at the Court. Coke replied 
•lut the King was fond of asking him questions which 
"we of such a nature that he preferred being as tar off 
M possible. ' I guess,' was Whitelocke's remark as he 
■wted down this conversation, ' it was concerning matters 
of prerogative, which the King would take iU if he were 
BM answered in them as he would have it.'* 

Since that time the argument of Bacon on the writ of 
^ inconsulto, and the known determination of the King 
to cheek him in his resistance to what he regarded as 
Jhe interference of the Chancellor with his own peculiar 
Jurisdiction, had exasperated him still more. He may 
'^U have seen in Bacon's letter an attempt to carry, by a 
Me wind, a point which he had fiiiled to gain by direct 
'^'wk. If ^e Attorney- General had been unable to 
, wnvince the Court of King's Bench that it was obligatoiy 
i ipon it to refuse to decide upon aU. cases ia which 

* Wliiteloclie, Liber Faintlietu, 48. 
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Cff. xrv. the Crown was concerned until it had obtained the 
~^[^ Chancellor's permission to investigate the matter, it 
would serve his purpose equally if he could reduce the 
Common Law judges to such a state of subservience 
that they would be unlikely to resist the expressed wishes 
of the King, No method could be ima^ned more likely 
to attain that end than the one which was now proposed. 
It, whenever a case arose in which the prerogative was 
concerned, the judges were to be called into the presence 
of the King to debate the point with him, a habit would 
speedily grow up of looking to the wishes ctf the Sovereign 
rather than to the dictates of the law. 
Tho To Bacon, Coke returned a short answer. He directed 

jndgei go the messenger who brought the letter to tell his master 
tbe case, that if he wished the judges to receive the information 
which he had just given him, he had better write to them 
April ss. himself. On the following day, Bacon, who had no in- 
tention of allowing any mere question of etiquette to 
stand in his way,* wrote to the other judges. 
Their To Bacon's surprise, the judges did not even take the 

l"'"^" trouble of answering his letters. On that very day they 
proceeded with their ailments as if nothing whatever 
April 27. had happened. The next dayf a letter was despatched to 
the King, written apparently by Coke, but signed by all 
the twelve judges. They said that they were on all 
occasions bound to serve His Majesty, but that the case 
before them depended upon the construction wf two Acts 
of Parliament, on which they were bound' to deliver 
their opinions faithfully and uprightly. The point in 
dispute, moreover, was one which earnestly called for 
a speedy decision, as it was one in which two parties 
were interested in a question of property. The letter 
which they had received was contrary to law, and they 

• 'His (uuwer by -word to my man was llit it were good the rest of 
the judges understood bo much fniDi myself: whereupon 1, that numot 
skill of scruples in matter of seirice, did write on Friday three ■erenl 
lettets,' &c (Bacon to the King, Woria, ©d. Montapi, viL 308.) Tbe 
meaning is plainly as I have given it above. Bacon did not say, m he is 
sometimes charged with saying, tliat he was unscrupulona in the Kinc'i 
service. 

t This ia the date of the letter, as g^ven in S. P. IxzxriL 44, iL, whi<^ 
is evidently right. 
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were bound by their oatbs to pay no attention to it. Ca-Xiv. 
They had therefore proceeded with the case on the "xeieT^ 
^ipfHDted day. 

Considering how very strong Coke*8 case really waa, i>cbnic«l 
it must always be a matter of regret that he allowed ^^ ^i^ 
such a letter as this to go forth as the expression of the jeeUon*. 
opinion of the judges on a question of such importance. 
It assumed, what was certainly untme, that the case 
was one in which merely private interests were con-i 
cemed, and it entirely ignored all that might be said 
opon the other side. What reasoning there wag in it 
was of a narrow and technical character, to which Jamea^ 
instigated by Bacon, had no difficulty in replyin?. 

In his answer, the King told the judges tnat he had Tb«Sing*( 
no wish whftterer to interfere in any qncstion which "•"''■ 
merely concerned the interests of paJlies ; but in the 
present case he himself was, to all intents and purposes, 
a party to the suit. AVas it fitting, therefore, that his 
rights should be adjudicated upon without his being 
lUowed to say a word in his own defence? As to the 
judges* oath that they would not delay justice, they 
were perfectly aware that they were frequently in the 
habit of postponing the hearing of cases from one term 
to another, for reasons which at the time appeared 
sufficient to themselves, All he asked was, that they 
should do the same when the delay was necessary in 
order that he might lay before them his own case 
whenever bis rights were involved. 

On the 6th of June, the judges were summoned before The 
the Council, in the presence of the King. After the i°^„^Xa 
letters which had passed had been read, James proceeded their 
to State his case. His arguments were those which he °^«°=*- 
had previously set down in his letters. As soon as he 
had concluded, all the judges threw themselves upon 
their knees and asked pardon for their error. 

Coke, however, though he joined the other judges in Coke w'U 
demanding pardon, did not allow the King's reasoning '' 
to remain unanswered. He reiterated his opinion that 
the postponement required by the King was in feet a real 
delay of justice, and he declared that the judges, at the 
time when they refused to obey the letter, knew that 

T 2 
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Ch. xrv'. they had no intention of saying anything, in delivering 
jgjg judgnient, which would affect the prerogative. He 
added that if they had not proceeded with the case on 
the day appointed, the case would have dropped alto- 
gether, as it would have been impossible to adjourn it 
excepting to some certain day, whereas no such day had 
been named in the letter of the Attorney-General. 
TheEiDg't A &r less pi-actised disputant dian James would 
wpij- hardly have missed the transparent sophistry of this last 
argument. The King had no difficiilty m answering 
that the judges might easily have fixed any day they- 
pleased, and that, when it arrived, if they had not 
yet had time to confer with him, they might have 
adjourned the case ag^. He then stepped npon more 
dangerous ground, asserting that they had no right to 
decide before consulting with him, in order that he 
might know whether the question concerned his pre- 
rogative or not. As to the oath, be wished to know 
what was the ChanceUor's opinion on the point. 
Bacon-* Ellesmere, with a timidity which may easily be 

op'"!™ o» accounted for in a man of his age, wlio had but lately 
tioDor't^' recovered from a dangerous illness, shrunk from being 
jiidjt««' tiig £pgt to engage, on such a point, in a contest with 
Coke. He thei*efore asked that, as the question related 
to a matter of law, the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown might first be taken. Upon this. Bacon reiterated 
what had been already sfud by the Kiim, and concluded 
by an argument which was no less sophistical than that 
which had been used by Coke. The oath of the judges, 
he said, bound them to give counsel to the King when- 
ever they were called upon to do so, * and if they will 
proceed first in a business whereupon they are called to 
counsel, and will counsel him when the matter is past, 
it is more than a simple refusal to give him counsel.' 
In this opinion he was supported by the other law 
officers who were present. 

It is hardly to be believed that Coke neglected such 
an opportunity of exposing the blunder which Baoon 
hadnwde, in confusing counsel given by the judges to 
the King with counsel which the King wished to give to 
the judges. But such was his inveterate wrongheaded- 
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ness, that he preferred treating \a3 adversary with con- Cs. xrv. 
tempt, even to the easy task of exposing the weakness leie. 
rf his argument. It was the place of the Attorney- 
General, he said, to plead before the judges, not to 
dispute with them. Bacon replied that he had a right 
to declare the truth in the King's name against any 
snbject whatever, and appealed for redress for the insult 
irfiich he had received. James, of course, took his part, 
Hid rebuked Coke for the language he had used. Elles- 
mere then declared that his opinion coincided with that 
of Bacon. 

After the Chancellor had given his opinion, the judges' SL,^^ 
oath was read at his request, and the terms in which it waj. 
was couched were discussed. The question was then 
put to the judges, one by one, ' whether if, at any time, 
in a case depending before the judges, His Majesty con- 
caved it to concern him either in power or profit, and 
thereupon required to consult with them, and that they 
should stay proceedings in the meantime, they ought 
not to stay accordingly?' Eleven of the judges gave 
way, and promised that they woiild in future act accord- 
ing to the King's wishes. The cause of tlus dereliction 
of duty (for, after all that may fairly he said on their 
behalf, it amoimts to nothing less) was no doubt in 
peat measure the fear of ofiending the King, whom they 
nad been accustomed to treat with reverence, and to 
whom they owed all their future prospects of profes- 
^00^ advancement. But it must not be forgotten that 
Coke had thrown away every opportunity rf supporting 
his cause by arguments which were in any way worthy 
of attention. If Bacon had needed any additional 
evidence to prove that a strictly legal trwning is not the 
best preparation for deciding finally upon political ques- 
tions, he might have found it in the manifest incapability 
of the man who was confessedly the first lawyer of the 
"ay to defend his position in a question where, on all the 
"laiti points, he was decidedly in the right. 

Coke, however, though he could not refiite the argu- Coke 
ntents which were brought against him, took refiige in „^'"''''' 
"Bt which was better than any argument. Nothing 
fflore could be drawn out of him than that, whenever the 
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-°'-??' *^**^ should come before him, he would do what was 
laie. fitting for a judge to do. 

It IB by his conduct on this day, more than by any 
other action in hia life, that, in spite of his failure in 
argument, he has deservedly acquired the admiration of 
poaterity^ It has rightly been felt that, in politics as 
well as everywhere else, one act of rugged independence 
yfm worth all the statesman^ip in the worlds If his 
mind was incapable of discovering why he was right and 
why his opponent was wrong, he had no doubt about the 
feet. He Was required to prostitute the iadepaidence of 
the judicial bench to the arbitrary interference of the 
Kingi In whatever Ught we view the matter— however 
much we may be ready to acknowledge that there was a 
side o£ die question on which Bacon, too, was in the 
right — there, and nowhere else, the root erf the matter lay ; 
and sooner than give way here, he was ready to sacrifice 
that high positicm to which he had risen by hia own 
merits, and which he, no doubt, prized more hi^y than 
the possesaiwi of any crown in Europe. After making 
what deductions we will, the &ct remains behind, that 
he sacrificed for conscience sake all that was most 
valuable in his eyes. At that' moment he occupied a 
nobler position tlian he had ever done in the day of his 
power, when he was browbeating unhap{^ prisoners 
from the bench, or even than that in which he stood 
twelve years later, when, amidst the applause of the 
House of Ocmimons, he stood up to advocate the Petition 
of Rights. 
inUTTiew Leaving Coke to assert his independence in his own 
^d«^ way, the King then turned to the other judges, and 
asked them whether in their argument they meant to 
touch upon his general power of granting commendams. 
In the conversation which ensued enough was said to 
justify Coke's repugnance to the meeting which had been 
proposed. It was anything rather than a consultation 
m which the King laid before the judges his view of the 
case as far aa it affected himself, or in which he asked 
their opinion as to the extent to which his prerogative 
was affected by the law. The judges engaged not to 
allow any other view to be taken than tJiat which he had 
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adopted, and promised to silence any lawyer who pre- Ch. :xiv. 
gamed to call the prerogative in question. It is no lam, 
vcaider that James expressed his satisfaction, and that 
he dismissed them with assurances of protection.* The 
case was accordingly proceeded with without further 
delay, and though it was finally decided agfunst the 
Bishop, it was on grounds which left the general pre- 
rogative of the Crown untouched, "j* 

Amongst the names which are appended to the Act of buoo 
Council in which these proceedings are report-ed occurs ^^"^ ' 
for the first time the signature of Bacon, who took his coudcU- 
seat upon the 9th of June. J When EUesmere had been ''"■ 
ill, in February, Bacon had applied to be appointed his 
BDCcessor in the event of his death, which was at that 
time hourly expected. In the letter which he wrote he 
eet forth at length the services which he hoped to be 
able to render in that office. § It is needless to enter 
nptm the hopeless task of discriininatiDg between the 
motives by which Bacon was influenced in making the 
application. No doubt the desire of benefiting his 
(»untry was mixed up with the longing for a sphere in 
vhich to exercise his talents, which few men of his 
genius are without, and this again may have been 
miogled with more ordinary motives. It is enough that 
lie believed, with justice, that he was emineutly fitted 
for the place, and that he laid his claims before the King, 
from wnom alone he could obtain the object of bis 
deures, and whose policy, in the main, he approved, 
tiiough he would gladly have found an opportunity of 
drawing him on to a bolder and more comprehensive 
action. 

EUesmere, however, unexpectedly recovered, and 
Bacon had to wait a few months longer, knowing that , 

' B»con, Wa-hi (ed. Montagu), rii. 807-338. 
t Hobart, iJep. 

X OoausU Regider, June 9, 1616. 
. { BacoD to tbe King, Feb. 13, 1016, Work* (ad. Uontagu), >i>. 31. It ia 

n tliit letter that the celebrated ' gloria in obsequio ' occun. ' For myself,' 
B*i»n writes, ' I can oul; present your Majesty with a gloria io obse- 
"""' Obaequiiun i« umply obedience not obaequioiunesL All Bacon 



■*^ is, 'If you appoint me, I shall aa my best to obey your orders.' 
Hu theory of the relatioa between the King and his offidau wat imdoubt- 
*lly bulty, but it was siDowely entertuned. 
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C a. XIV. he was sure of the Chancellor's good word whenever his 
~i6ie. claims to the succession might be discussed. In the 
meanwhile he applied for a place in the Privy Council, 
which would open before him a sphere of action which 
was still more suited to his abilities than any merely 
legal office whatever. After some delay he was oflFered 
the choice between a Councillorship and the reversion of 
the Chancellor's place. He unhesitatingly chose the 
latter, which would introduce him at once into the 
pubUc business of the Government. The Chancellorship 
would be sure to Ml into his hands when the time 
came. 
The King On the 20th of June, a fortnight after the altercation 
thT^"" with Coke, the King came down into the Star-Chamber, in 
ChMQber. order to give a public exposition of the principles by which 
his conduct had been governed. It would not be impos- 
sible to detect a superficial resemblance between thespeech 
which he delivered and those which afterwards fell firom 
■ the lips of Cromwell. There is the same tendency to 
quote texts of Scripture, and the same appeal to God as 
to the foundation of all civil order. But n^^ the resem- 
blance ceases. With Cromwell the whole of the scoie 
which is passing around him is instinct with a living 
presence, and he feels that his own work can only be 
rightly done in proportion as he yields himself to become 
the instrument of Him who is the only true actor in the 
events of the world. With James, between heaven and 
earth there exists merely an external relation. God 
appoints the Ring, and the £ing appoints the judges. 
It is a hierarchy in which James himself plays the 
principal part. The chief thing which he remembers is 
that he has ar right to plead the appointment of God 
against all who dispute his title, ana that, as he has 
appointed the judges, he has himself a claim upon th^r 
obedience. With all this there is a kind of easy-going 
assurance in the infallibiUly of his own judgment which 
is not put prominently forward, simply because it never 
occurs to him to question it. 
HUfiwecb. Adopting this theory of government, all the dedu(^ 
tions which he drew from it are legitimate enough. He 
admired, he said, the Common Law of England, and would 
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never shrink from giving his support to the judges. Cg. xiv. 
But they must take care not to encroach upon the leie. 
jurisdictions of other courts, which were necessary in their 
several spheres. There were, no doubt, defects in the 
law, some of which he hoped to see amended in Parlia- 
ment, and others, which were traceable to the innovations 
of the judges themselves, he was himself ready to correct. 
He commanded the judges to do justice boldly between 
himself and his subjects wherever the merely private 
interests of the Crown were concerned ; but in matters of 
prerogative he warned them not to proceed imtil they had 
consulted either with himself or with his Council. The 
prerogative rights of the Crown must never be called in 
question by the lawyers in their pleadings. Every court 
must keep within its own bounds. Each had its own 
work to do, and perpetual quarrels between them would 
end only in the vexation of suitors. Especially the 
courts of Common Law must avoid making attacks upon 
Chancery, for claiming to decide questions with which 
they were themselves incompetent to deal. Under 
proper limitations, the judges and the justices of the 
I)eace were to execute their offices freely, and to be 
active in mfuntaining order and in suppressing vice.* 

The speech was long, and was not deficient in a it* eh»- 
certain vein of shrewdness running through it. The ""*'* 
remarks on the evils consequent upon conflicting juris- 
dictions must have appealed at once to the good sense of 
the hearers. The one &ult in the whole is that it was 
nntrue that James was, either personally or officially, the 
proper depositaiy for the salutary control to which he 
laid claim. 

It remained to be seen whether Coke would submit Coke cen- 
to this Royal exposition of the Constitution. On the ""^^. 
26th he was called before the Council, and after being di, 
ch^ged with some pecuniary transactions of doubtftu 
chuactcr in which he had been engaged some years 
previously, he was censured for the woras which he had 
used to the jury in the cases of Glanville and Allen, for his 
indecent behaviour in refusing to listen to the argument 

* King Jamea's Worki, p. 649. 
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Ch. XIV. of the Attorney-General in the King's presaice, and for 
J61S. bis steadfaatness when the other judges gave way. A 
few days afterwards he was again summoned before the 
Mud^. CouncU. He was thai suspended from his seat at the 
Council table, and from taking his part in the ensuing 
circuit. The harshest part of the sentence was a recom- 
mendation that he should employ his leisure in looking 
over his Reports, and in correcting the extravagant and 
exorbitant opinions which were said to be inserted in 
them.* A tew days after this personal question was 
settled^ the King gave his fnal decision on the disputed 
jurisdiction, which was, as might have been expected, in 
&vour of the Court of Chancery. 
B*wTO "^^^ requisition made to Coke was enough to ex- 

objeoied asperate the meekest oi men. He was attacked both as 
•^ a lawyer and as a judge. He was requested at the same 

time to surrender what he regarded as the just rights of 
his office, and, at the instigation of men who were 
immeasurably his inferiors in legal knowledge, to re- 
pudiate the opinions which he had publicly advanced on 
points of law. It was not till after three months' con- 
sideratitm that he sent in a statement that he had 
detected five eirors in the Reports. They were, how- 
ever, of such a trivial nature that dieir selection was 
looked upon as equivtdent to a denial of the existence 
of any real mistakes whatever. James accordingly 
directed fhat five others, which he iras alleged by Bacon 
and Yelverton to have committed, should be laid befiare 

* ProoeedingB in Council, June 36 and 30, 1616 (Siegrapliia BrOtmniea, 
Art. Coke, Note R). The daoM concerning the Reports is u fiillowB : 
' Laatlf, that dutina' this vac»tioii, while he hath time to live peaceablj and 
dispose himself at home, he take into eoDsideration his books of Beporta, 
wherein (aa Hia Majestj i* inforaied) there be man j exorbitant andeitrarb- 
gaut opinions set down and publiahctd for positive and good law. And i^ 
m tbe leview and reading thereof, he find anjibiag fit to be altered ot 
amended, the correcting tberecf is left to bis own discmtion. Amongst other 
Ibinga Uia Maieaty was not wall pleased with the title of that booh, 
wherein he styled himaelf Chief Justice of England, whereas he could 
challenge no more than Chief Justice of the King's Bench, And having 
corrected what in his discretion he found meet in thoae Reports, Uia 
Majesty's pleasure was that he should bring the same jtrivatel; to himstl^ 
that he mif^ht couuder thereof as In his princelj' judgment should be 
finind expedient' 
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Ilim, and that he should be required to give an answer Ch. XI\'. 
to these.* . laie. 

Coke's replies, which have aU been preserved, are Ha»n. 
sufficient to show how frivolous was the nature of the 'r^Ti"*''* 
charges brought against him-f In fiict, there can be *'^***""^ 
little doubt that what was expected Was an acknow> 
iedgment of submission to the King's prerogative. As Ho ia de- 
tbere was no sign of his lowering himself sufficiently, his'^°i 
it was at last detemiined to supersede him altogether in 
his office, and accordmgly (hi the 15th of November 
he received notice that he had ceased to be Chief 
Justice. 

Coke was, at the time, almost universally regarded as 
a persecuted man. The treatment which he received 
at the hands of men who were &r his inferiors was 
shameful. It was remarked that, when he was called 
upon to answer to the questions put to him on the 
subject of his reports, he was not even asked to sit 
down, and that Ellesmere's servants went so &r as to 
aeglect to take off their hats in his {presence. To the 
men who toc^ pleasure in insultjfig the &Uen judge, 
Bacon stood in nonourable contrast. He disliked bis 
character, and he was desirous of depriving him of the 
power of doing harm to the King's service. But, in 
^te of the many insults which he had received, he 
never ceased to treat him with respect, and was often 
heard to say that a man of his learning was not to be 
found every day, and that it was easier to mar him than 
to make him.{ 

* Remombnuteea of Hia M&JMtj's DeclamtioB, Oct. [P] Hllennere to the 
King, Oct 22, 1616, Queetious demftoded of the Cliief Justice, Bmod's 
Werkt (b«L Mont«gu), vii. 349, 371, 467. 

f Uoke'a antwer^ Bhcoh'b tfor/a (ed. Montsgu), vii. 459, S73. One of 
Coke's replies it noticeable, as showing the exteat to which he was readj to 
go is order to propitiate the King. In speaking of the case of monopoliefl 
he alleged that laiHiopoliee vers to be condemned, not bo much becaose 
ttief were aeaiuet law or injurioiU to the subject, as because thej_ pre- 
Teated the King from ezercising his prerojiative in graiiting pennisaiou at 
anr tiine to other peraone to import the article in question, although there 
ought be an expreos statuU forbidding the importation. For the othec 
side of the qneetion, respecting the alleged errors in the Reports, see Lord 
Cbane«lloi BUeemeTe'i obearvationa on Lord Ooke'e jft^mrti, of which tbere 
ii a copj in the Museum Libmy. 

• * Chamberiain to Carleton, Oct 26, 1616, Court and Timn, I 431. I 
look with alioDg mspicion mi the ■ Eipoituktion to the Lord Chief Juatioe 
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By the deprivation of Coke, James obtained at a blow 
all that he had been seeking by more devious courses. 
There was no longer any necessity of urging the ac- 
ceptance of the writ de rege ineonsulto when the 
Common Law judges themselves held their offices prac- 
tically, as well as theoretically, at the good pleasure of 
the Sovereign. From henceforward the prerogative* was 
safe from attack in the courts of law. From henceforth, 
also, it stood on its own merits, and could no longer 
expect to obtain that moral support which it had hitherto 
received from the decisions pronounced from the bench 
by judges who were, comparatively at least with those 
who held office subsequently to Coke's disgrace, inde- 
pendent of the favours and the anger of the Crown. 

At the time when Coke's fete was as yet undecided, it 
bad been rumoured that an offer had been made to him 
of forgiveness, if he would cimsent to give his daughter 
in marriage to the favourite's brother, Sir John Villiers. 
Coke, it seems, hung back, on the score that the fortune 
which was asked with his daughter was more than he 
was inclined to give. It is hardly likely that James 
would have consented to restore Coke to the bench on 



Coke,' (Bacon's Worki, ed. Montagn, Tii. 396.) It seem* to me to Iw neiUw 
written in Bacon's style nor to express his tfaoi^lits. In Bacon's mind. 

Coke's disgrace ctxna upon him because he refused to acknowled^ tbe 
jnerogative rights of the Crown. Of this them is not one void m the 
Eipostulatioa. On the other hand, tiiere are expressions as unlike anything 
which Bacon was likely to use as it is possible to conceire. For instance^ 
' Wherefore, we thank jou hearUlj for atajiding stontJj in the Common- 
' ■"' ' ' " t length, 



pfealth's behalf— and 'Walk therefore circuinepectlY, a 
by means of our endeavours and youn, you recover the favour that yoti ^ve 



lost, give God the glo^ in action, not in words only ; and remember us with 
sense of your past misfortune ; whose estate hath and may hereafter lie in 
the power of your breath ' — can hardly be Bacon's sentences. Still leee is 
Bacon likely to have ^ven advice to regain power by bribery, appaientlj 
in order that Coke might be able to carry out a more thorougfi peiaecu- 
tiou of the Catholics. 

The discourse was, at the time, circulated anonymously. A coDtempontry 
writer says of it, ' Soioe father it upon Ab. Attorney, some upon JoehuA 
Hall, or Doctor Hayward, and some upon one of those you name, but 
certainty we have none.' Chamberlidn to Corleton, Feb. 23, 1617, S. P. 
Dom. ic. 79: In the Cabsla (m54) it appears, without aay signature, 
among Bacon's letters. In Stephens' collection (1702) Bacon's name ia 
^ipended to it Having once been attributed to him. these steps would be 
easy. Mr. Spedding will doubtless inform us whetner 'Uiere is any H3. 
authority for attributjng it to Bacon ; but until he has pronounced n dedsiati 
in its &Tour, I shall continue to legiud it as spurious. 
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such grounds as these ; and if he was acquainted with Ch. xrv. 
the scheme, he can hardly have failed to ask that Coke's leie. 
KHicession to Villiers should be accompanied by some 
demonstration of hia readiness to witodraw from all 
future attacks upon the prerogative. However thia may 
have been, and whatever may have been the particulars 
of which we are ignorant, it is cert^n that the proposal 
was rejected, and that nothing further was heard of it 
till it was revived under different circumstances. 

Whilst the fOTtunes of Coke — who, with all hia faults, Tffliwi 
was the representative of the law — ^were declining, VilUers viacount 
was every day rising higher in the favour of the King. 
On the 2 7th of August he was raised to the peerage, by 
the title of Viscount Villiers and Baron Whaddon,* No 
sooner did Bacon hear of his proposed advancement, than 
he wrote to adjure him to d^cate himself to the public 
welfare, and to distinguish himself, above all who had 
served the Crown in a confidential capacity, by his care 
in recommending none but men of ability to office. At 
the same time, he took the opportunity of reminding 
him that there could be no excuse for him if he misused 
the advantages of his position in order to enrich himself, 
as the King had taken care that he should have no need 
to complain of want of means to support the dignity of 
the peerage.f It had been at first intended that Sner- 9^*^ 
borne, which had again reverted to the Crown by the ima. 
attainder of Somers^ should pass into the possession of 
Villiers. Villiers, however, refused to build his fortune 
upon the ruins of his predecessor in favour,J and 
Sherborne was g^ven to Digby, who had no such 
scruples. Villiers may, perhaps, have been influenced 
by an opinion which was current at the time, that the 
possessors of that estate were doomed to misfortune, in 
consequence of a curae which had been pronounced by 
an early Bishop of Salisbury upon all who should presume 
to possess it in defiance of the rights of the See.§ The 
manor had certainly, of late y eara, passed rapidly from lumd 

• CaremRipat,^ 

t BaeoD to ViUim, Ang. 12, 1616. Worki (sd. MoDtaga), zii. 60. 

t Caide to Miller, Oct 26, 1616. Court mid Timti, i. 420. 

{ Carew Tl^en, Appendix, No. □. J 
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Ci^Xlv. to hand. Somerset had resold it to the Crown almost 
1610. immediately after it came into his possession, uid Prince 
Henry, to whom it was soon afterwards given, died 
before he could fiilfil the intenticai which he was said to 
have entertained, of restoring it to Raleigh.* Somerset 
repurchased it, but only enjoyed it for a few months, a 
circumstance which conti"ibuted to invest it still more, 
in the popular eye, with the character of being an un- 
lucky possession. Whatever may have been the motives 
of Villiers's refusal, he was not allowed to be the loser. 
Lands were given him of more than double the value of 
the estate which he had declined.f 
Eeuu. Bacon took car* to put himself at the favourite's 
^J^"^ disposal in the negotiations relating to these arrange- 
ments. In all questions which arose, he adopted his 
interests, and defended them as warmly as if they had 
been his own. Nor did he show any less zeal in fight- 
ing his battle in a dispute in which he was involved in 
relation to an office of which he had obUuned a grant 
from the King. 
Boper"! The enrolment of the pleas in the Court of King's 

""" '" Bench was attached to an office which had long been hdd 
by Sir John Koper. In 1612, the reversion of this office 
was granted by the King to Somerset, at that time known 
as Viscount Rochester, and to the son of Lord Harington, 
who were, after Roper's death, to ahare between them 
the profits derived from the fees. As, however, it 
was not desirable that the names of men of rank should 
appear on the fece of the grant, each of the real holders 
was to nominate a person, and the patents were to 
be granted to the two nominees, who were in turn 
to enter into bonds to pay over the proceeds of the 
office to the great men. As a reward for allowing their 
names to be thus made use of, each of the nominees was 
to receive a twelfth part of the fees, Somerset named 



* So it tru bellared. Tet Prince Hem; bftd the luid in hie hands for 
more than a year. 

t Sherborae was eichtuged for Imd valued at £83,000. The total value 
of the land given to Villien was £80,000. Chamberlain to Carleton, Oct. 
12, CouH and Timti, i. 426. Bocun to ViUierp, Nov. 7S, 1610, Work* (ed. 
Montagu), ziL 237. 
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Robert Heath, a lawyer, as yet of no great eminence; Ce. Xiv. 
Harington'a choice fell upon Whitelocke. The patents iaig_ 
were, therefore, made out in the names of Heath and 
Whitelocke.* Early in 1614, Harington, who had a few itconiM 
mwiths before succeeded to his father's title, died, with- JiS^^" 
oat leaving children ; and his Mster, the Countess of «««(■• 
Bedford, disposed of the share in the reversion which '"'"*'• 
had become hers to Somerset. Before the bargain was 
completed, Somerset, who was unwilling to charge him- 
self with the expense of more than one person to execute 
the duties of the office, required that Whitelocke should 
he bought off. Accordingly, Lady Bedford gave to her 
hrother's nominee a sum of j6800, in return for. which 
he covenanted to surrender the office whenever 
Somerset might request him to do so. From that time, 
therefore, Whitelocke, though his name was still to be 
found in the grant, had nothing more than a nominal 
connection witn the reversion, f 

Within a few days after Coke took his seat as Chief Coke'i 
Justice of the King's Bench, in 1613, he had given His ""''""" 
consent to the arrangement which had been made in 
fiivour of the two noblemen.J It is, however, probable 
that, at one time or other, he had expressed his disap- 
probation of such a manner of disposing of the office, 
and that he was anxious to sequester its profits for the 
sake of increasing the salaries of the judges of the 
court. , If it was at this time that he attempted to 
resist the King in his claim to dispose of the place, he 
found it necessary to give way at once. If, on the other 
hand, it was not till after the fell of Somerset that he 
attempted to get possession of the office for the judges, 
he was not long in learning that his wishes would not 
be granted. At all events, when, in January, 1616, a 
ialse report was brought to him of Roper's death, he 
immediately declared that he had no intention of pro- 
longing a contest which was certain to prove ineffectual, 
as it was by this time known that the King intended to 



• Jnly 7, 1612, Put. 10 Jae. I. Part 14. 

f Whitdocke, Zib. Fiim. 29, 46. 

t On tlie 4tli of November, 1613. Whitelocke, L&. Fim. S9. 
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Ch. xrv. bestow upon Villiera the reversion which had fallen into 

igiQ his hands by Someraet's att^nder.* 
NigotjK. Villiers was well pleased to receive the reversion, but 
tion be- he would have been better pleased if he could have 
viHim entered into immediate possession. He was not without 
laiSopw. hope of being able to gain this point too. He knew 
that Koper had set his heart upon a peerage, and that, 
in 1612, he had attempted to lffli^;ain with Somerset for 
a seat in the House of Lords. He had, on that occasion, 
declared hia readiness to relinquish his office at once if 
his wishes were granted. Somerset had turned a deaf 
ear to his proposals,f but he might find that the new 
fevourite was not so squeamish as his predecessor had 
been. 
Tamil of A bargain was accordingly struck between Roper and 
^^der. Villiers. When, however, it came to the point, a new- 
difficulty arose. James was willing to raise Roper to 
the peerage, but he was himself in want of money, and 
required a payment of £10,000 before he would confer 
the honour. Roper paid the money, and became Lord 
Teynham, but, naturally enough, refiised to relinquish 
the profits of his office as well. All that he could be 
induced to do was to engage to put Villiers in possession, 
upon the understanding that the fees were to be paid 
over to him during his life. It was true that by this 
arrangement VUliers would be no richer than he had 
been before, but he would perhaps be exposed to fewer 



• The Btoi7, ai told in Rofrer Coke's Dettttion (1719), i. 92, pkcea Coke'a 
leustance in the autumn of 1616, and makes it out to have been the cauM of 
hia final dismissal. The narrative is foil of blimdera, ao that an additional 
miatake more or less is of no Kreat consequeace. It is unaccountable, if the 
date were correct, bow Cbambeiliun can have missed such a storv, and bow 
BaooD could have avoided referring to it in hia letter to Villiers of Nov, 29. 
Besides, vve knovf that, in October, Coke's friends expected that he would be 
allowed to take bis place on the bench for the e;[pre«a purpose of receiving 
Boper's surrender, which would surely have been most unlikely if be wem 
then the mtun obstacle to the surrender being efiiicted (Chamberlain to 
Carleton, Oct 26, 1616, Com^ and Timet, i. 431). On the other bond, we 
know, &Dm Bacon's letter of the 22nd of January, 1616 ( Workt, ed. Mon- 
tagu, xii. 139), that there hod already been resistance on Coke's port, of 
which we have do particulars. I have, therefore, taken it for granted that 
it was this resistance of which a distorted image is found in the DHedioit. 

t Egaion Papers, 456. I suppose t^ere can be no doubt that ' Sir J. 
Row ' IS a misprint lor ' Sir J. Koper.' 
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risks dian if be had contiDued to be a mere expectant. Ch. XIV. 
Aa in Somerset's case, the favourite's name was not to yjig 
appear on the face of the grant. Two nominees were 
to be designated, who, after Lord Teynham's death, were 
to accDunt for the profits to Villiers, reserving only a 
fixed proportion to themselves. So jealous was he of 
any interference with his office in his lifetime, that he 
stipulated that they should have nothing to do with the 
execution of the duties till after his death. 

Here, however, another difficulty arose. Teynhtun He wuhe» 
demanded to have the nomination of one of the holders, naw 
and it was known that he intended to propose that ^')''«- 
Whitelocke's name should again be inserted in the on^eoruw 
grant.* Villiers, on the other hand, wished to name toidert. 
two dependents of his own. Heath, who had transferred 
Ma services from Somerset to himself, might be welcome 
to remain, but the second place he had destined to Shute, 
a lawyer, who made up for the indifference of his 
character bv his devotion to the favourite. Teynham, 
however, pleaded hard for Whitelocke, and most of the 
officials who had to do with the arrangement were 
inclined to give way. Bacon, however, took up Villiers' 
cause, and did all that he could to induce Whitelocke to 
surrender the original grant. He told him that he 
hoped better things for him than such a poor office as 
that which was in question ; and finding that Whitelocke 
paid little attention to his persuasions, he even con- 
descended to threaten him with the consequences of the 
Kind's displeasure if he still held out. 

Under these circumstances Whitelocke thought it wute- 
bettcr to withdraw his claim. Bacon probably reconciled dn^rwa 
his conduct to himself by remembering that no positive ei»i™- 
wrong was done to Whitelocke, who had sold his mterest 
m the office to Somerset for £800. Still it was a ques- 
tion what might be the legal effect of Somerset's 
attainder upon a claim so involved aa this, and White- 
locke was perfectly justified in refusing to surrender a 



* It ia Dot quite cleu whether Tajnliiiii eimected to gun any tivsntage 
kj tfa« nonunation. He probably onlj wiahea to do a good tum to Whitv- 
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Ch. XIV, tittle of his rights without having them previously sub- 
leie. mitted to a court of law.* It must be confessed that 
there was something very dubious in the whole aflair, 
arid that it did not promise well for the realization of 
Bacon's prospect of seeing a new era arise under the 
auspices of Villiers, in which merit alone should decide 
upon the claims of the competitors for the highest offices 
of the State. 
Cohmc- Whitelocke's resistance had postponed the arrange- 
■ S^J^^ ment which Bacon desired till after the decision had 
been taken to remove Coke from his post. Bacon wias 
not altogether dissatisfied with .this delay, as he knew that 
if Whitelocke continued obstinate, Coke might, if he re- 
tmned his office, be able to throw obstacles in the way of 
Villiers and his nominees, and he suspected that he 
would be likely to use his influence in fevour of the 
original holders, whose tenure of office had been con- 
firmed by himself. f The man who was. chosen to be 
the successor of Coke was Sir Henry Montagu, whose 
constant agreement with the Court on the various ques- 
tions which had been at issue since the accession of 
James had recommended him to fiivour, and who, if tkr 
inferior to Coke as a lawyer, had at least the advantage 
of being able to make himself popular by the suavity of 
3[^**L , his manners. Before, however, he was installed in 
office office, Bacon took the precaution of obtaining from him 
roiuie ttrer g^ engagement to admit Heath and Shute to the office 
nomineei wluch £ord Teynham was ready to vacate. Montagu 
ofViUiera. made no difficulty in giving his consent, especially as it 
was agreed that the office should be burdened with a 
pension of £500 a year, to be paid to himself. On the 
19th of November, the day upon which he took his seat, 
Whitelocke and Heath surrendered their grant into his 

• Whitelocke, LH. Fam. E7, Bacon to Villiers, Nov, 29, 1816 (Workt, 
ed. Montagu, xii. 337). I auppoee the question wbb whether the deed of 
1814 hftd constituted the office 8oinenet b property, bo u to be foifeited bj i 
hia Attainder. Whiteloclie (p. d6) says that in it he coTensnted with | 
Somerset ' to surrender up the office at his request, and not execute it but 
bj warrant under his hand and seal.' 

+ This seems to be the laeaaing of the passage nfening to Coke in the 
letter cited above. But the words are rather obscure. Whitelocke's nlence 
is an additdonal argument against the suppoaition that Coke had hinuelf 
opposed Heath and Shute. 
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hands. Upon this, Heath and Shute were at once Ch. XIV. 
admitted, and Teynham was put off with an agreement leie. 
that in case either of the two should die during his 
lifetime he should be allowed to fill up the vacancy.* 

On the 18th, Monta^ had taken the oaths of office in The Chan- 
the presence of the Chancellor, who had recently been ^^h to 
rewarded by the King for his long and feithful semce Muougn. 
with the title of Viscount Brackley. In addressing the 
new Chief Justice, he advised him to follow in the steps 
of his grandfather, who had occupied the office to which 
he now succeeded. He was unable to forbear fiitjm 
recommending him to avoid the example of his immediate 
predecessor, in a tone which showed that his thoughts 
were occupied more fully with his quarrel with Coke 
than with the business with which he was engaged.^ 
The lawyers of Westminster Hall, who were almost to 
a man devoted to Coke, whose integrity and ability they 
respected, revenged themselves by reminding one another 
of the saying, ' Many Montagus, but one Markham,' 
which haa once been current, to the disparagement of 
the new Chief Justice's ancestor. In the same spirit, 
they amused themselves by translating the Chancellor's 
title of Brackley into the more intelligible one of 
Break-law. 

During the months in which James was engaged in xho 
the conflict which terminated in this ill-omened victory, f™""'' 
he was preparing to make one more attempt to obtam 
the hand of the French princess for his son. He had 
given no intimation to the Spanish Giovemment of any 
intention to accept the offers which had been made to 
Digby and to Somerset in the preceding year. Digby 
had, indeed, been received on his return with every 
honour. To the astonishment of those who were not in 
the secret of his skilful discoveiy of the mystery of the 
pensions, he had been appointed Vice-Chamberlain, and 
had been made a member of the Privy Council, an 
honour wWch was. seldom bestowed upon so yoyng a 

• Whitelocks, L3i. Fam. 68. Coram Sfge Sott, Mich. Ter», 14 Jac. I. 
Rot. 200, P.R. 0.; Grant Book, p. 189. The but reference is V; » mi^nnt 
giTen in Hn. Green'B Caitndar u 105. 

t Hoon'b Sep. 826. 
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Cg.XlV. man- But he was not allowed to engage in any autho- 
1616. rized negotiations with the Spanish Ambassador till a 
final answer had been obtained from France. 
J*^ In order to obtain this answer, James determined to 

tmbtmf. send a special ambassador to Paris, ostensibly in order 
to congratulate the young King on his marriage, but in 
reality to induce the French to give a definite reply to 
his own proposals on behalf of his son. For this par- 
pose he selected Lord Hay, who was sure to go through 
his part with ostentation, and to attract the notice of we 
people amongst whom he went; but who, though pos- 
sessed of the equivocal distinction of koowing now to 
spend money at a more rapid rate than any other man in 
England, was not without a strong fiind of common 
sense, for which the world has hardly been inclined to 
give him credit. 
Poinif r>n Iq negotiating with France, James had made up his 
wtiichHar mind to make a stand on three points; he .asked that, 
wi'w'h-'' in the case of the decease of the Princess without chil- 
•i"- dren, he should not be required to reimburse her portion ; 

that the marriage, though solemnized in France, after the 
forms of the Roman Catholic Church, should be agmn 
solemnized in England according to the Protestant 
ritual; and that the Princess should not be forced to 
renounce the cMms to Navarre and Beam, which she 
would have, in the improbable case of the decease, with- 
out heirs, of her two brothers and of her elder sister. 
proimMe There can be no doubt that the whole negotiation was 
founded upon a mistake. James ou^t not to have 
thought erf marrying his son to a Roman Catholic 
princess at all ; but u he was to make the attempt to 
win a daughter of France, he ought to have been pre- 
pared to give way upon such points as these. The &ct 
is that it is difficult to us to realize to ourselves the ex- 
tent to which such a negotiation resolved itself in James's 
mind into a mere question of dignity, or the real igno- 
rance of the deeper currents of the age, which beset him 
in spite of his continual meddling with political questions. 
If France would grant him terras which would satisfy 
his vanity, he would readily accept them. If not, he 
would turn to Spain. 
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It was in this spirit that Hay was directed to demand Qg. xrv. 
^t all prerioua uegotiatlons should be treated as null loig. 
and voi(^ and to require the French ministers to make 
new propositions, which were only to be listened to if 
they conceded the llu^e points up<si which the King had 
set his heart. 

It is difficult to imagine how James should have con- 
ceived it possible that the French Ministers would give 
way, or that he should not have allowed Edmondes to 
sound them on the subject befiH% he sent a special 
ambassador to encoonter a certain rebuff. Setting aside 
the money question, he could not have been ignorant 
that llie Queen Mother would never consent to a repetition 
of the marriage ceremony, which she coneddered to be a 
sacrament; and the idea that any French Government 
would ever agree to the future dismemberment of the 
monarchy was so preposter&us, that it would have ap- 
peared probable that James bad only introduced that 
clause in order to ensure the rejection of the treaty, if 
he had not pressed it in the preceding year, when he was 
certainly in earnest in his wish to come to terms.* 

Peiiiaps he saw, in the events which had taken place Sute or 
in France during the past year, some reason for expecting ^q'^"' 
that he would find the Queen Mother more pliable than 
she had been on former occasions. The Princes of the 
Blood, headed by the Prince of Cond^ who had been 
too timid to put themselves at the head of the third estate 
in the Assembly of the States-General, had broken out 
into rebellion on behalf of a national and liberal policy. 
They had been unable to prevent the Queen from fetehing 
home the young Spanish Princess, but they had forced 
her to give way to their demands, and Conde was now, to 
all appearance, the most powerful man in the kingdom. 
James may easily have persuaded himself that as there 
could be no doubt that the party of Cond4, in whose 
ranks was to be found the greater part of the French 
Protestants, would prefer an English to a Spanish alli- 
ance, he might, without difficulty, obtain aH that he 
desired. He forgot, however, that in France successes 

* H»r aod Edmondes to Winwood, July SI ; Wmwoad to Hbt, Aug. 19, 
1616, Appendix VIL 
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Ca. XIV. of this nature were usually short-lived. It 'was the mis- 
1616, fortune of that country that, during the early part of 
the seventeenth century, liberal principles usually went 
hand in hand with the extremest aiistocratical preten- 
sions, and that one or otlier of these chai-acteristics of the 
party which was opposed to the Queen Mother was sure 
to discredit it in the eyes of those classes from which 
it might naturally expect to obtain support. 

n»ft At the outset of his mission, Hay met with an obstacle 

want of q£ which many an ambassador had complained before. 
If he was to enter Paris with the magnificence which he 
thought fitting for the occasion, he must have money ; 
and, as usual, the Exchequer bad none to spare. The 
device resorted to was in the highest degree dis- 
graceful. An idea had already been canvassed irom 
time to time, that it might be possible to nuse money 

pe^^a. ^y ^^^ s^l^ of peerages. The precedent <£ the baronet- 
ages was sui-e, sooner or later, to turn the thoughts 
of the needy King in that direction j but as yet he had 
held back from such a deseci-ation of the prerogative. 
It would be impossible to disguise the transaction 
under the pretence that the honour was granted for 
services rendered. It would make the grant of the 
highest dignity which it was in the power of the Crown 
to bestow into a mere matter of bargain and sale. Yet 
to this it was necessary to come. There were plenty 
who were ready to pay the required sum. One of those 
who were selected was, aa we nave seen, Sir John Roper ; 
the other was Sir Jdm Holies. They paid £10,000 
apiece, and were, as a recompense, decorated with the 
titles of Lord Teynham and Lord Houghton. The sum 
paid by the first of the new barons was handed over 
to Hay. Half of Loi-d Houghton's money was taken 
possession of by the King; the other half went to Win- 
wood, who was promised £5,000 more when the next 
baron was made. No doubt Winwood had worked hard 
for many years with little reward ; but it speaks volumes 
for the corrupt atmosphere of James's Court that a man 
of Winwood's integrity should have condescended to 
accept payment fii-om such a source.* . 
* Chunberiam to CorUton, Julj 20, 1016 (Court md Time*, L 408). 
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As soon as he had thus acquired the money which was Ch. xi\' . 
necessary to enable him to leave England, Hay started on leio. 
his journey. His entry into Paris was long talked of by H«j'i 
the French as a magnificent exhibition. His trtun was un- p^"** 
usually large, and they were all attired In a sumptuous 
costume which surpassed all that had ever been seen on 
such occasions. That his horse was shod with silver 
shoes, which were intentionally attached so loosely that 
he dropped them as he passed along the streets, is probably 
a tale which grew up in the popular imagination ; but sh 
accounts agree in speaking of the train with which the 
Ambassador entered Paris as one which astonished the 
spectators by the gorgeous spectacle which it presented. 
It is more important, however, to note the reception which 
he met with from high and low. The whole populace 
of Paris cheered him as he passed, and from all rsmks of 
the people he received a greeting which assured him that 
the English alliance would be welcomed by thousands 
who were heMrtily weary of the subservience of the Queen 
to Spfun. 

It is proof of Hay's good sense that he was not intoxi- hu difls. 
cated by his reception. He talked over with Edmondes 
the instructions which be had received, and sat down to 
repeat to Winwood the misgivings which he had ex- 
pressed, before he went away, upon the success of his 
mission. He felt, he said, that the course which he was 
directed to take could end in nothing but iMlure. The 
negotiations would be broken off, and the fault would 
be laid upon James.* It is probable that if Winwood 
had been left to himself he would have coincided with 

Sir J. Hollei bad been eondenmed to fine snd impiuonnieiit only a few monthB 
before for hia proceedingB at Weston'i execution. 

• 'AadwemuBtconfesa wefindoureelTesextremelftrouUedhowtodiBBTiiee 
Hu Hqeaty'B intentiong, so as they may not here plainly diacover he hath 
adesre quite to break off thie match^andtiike advantage thereby to drive that 
etiTy upon us which, if they had not yielded to Ilia M^esty'a desires, would 
have lighted heavily upon them &om this people whom we find generally 
UQch to desire this alliance might take euect.' (Hay and Edmondes to 
niuwood, Julv 31. 1610, AppentUx VIl. 11. This almoat looke as if James 
had determined to break off the match at all hazards ; but Winwood's repl^ 
of the l&th (Appendix VU., 2) still directs them to agree to the match, if 
tiwy can get Better terms. Hay, therefore, probably meant only to espreM 
hi* Gnub lest the French should discover the King's mtentioo in case oi not 
getting his denuoda granted. 
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Cb. xrv. Hay. But he was obliged to write a despatcli orderinff 
laia. him to persevere in the course which had been marked 
out for him. 
impTuan- Before that despatch arrived in Paris, an event had 
?^"°' occurred whicS made it still more inexpedient to lay 
Aog-si. James's proposals before tiie French Government. Cond^ 
had felt that, for some time, the position which he had 
attained gave him little more than a nominal dignity, 
and he had formed designs against Concini, the Queen's 
favourite, whose influence was supreme at Court.* In 
the place of the Queen and her dependents, he would 
have organised a Council, in which the principal parts 
would have been played by the Princes of the Blood. 
The Queen saw the danger, and anticipated the blow. 
Instigated perhaps by the young Richelieu, then first 
rising into note, she attempted to surprise the heads of 
the opposite party. As far as Conde was concerned, 
she was successful in her attempts. The first Piince of 
the Blood was thrown into prison. His confederates 
succeeded in making their escape. No popular commo- 
tion ensued upon this sudden blow. In spite of the 
liberal professions of Cond^, it was difficult to persuade 
the nation that it would be happier by substituting for the 
Government which had been carried on in the name of 
the King, a Council principally composed of the Princes 
of the Blood. 

Five days after the seizure of Conde had taken place, 
the English Ambassadors had an interview with VUleroi 
and the other principal ministers. Hay, being asked what 
proposals he had brought from England, gave in a paper 
which related simply to the grievances of which his 
master's subjects complained. The Frenchmen were 
not to be put off the scent in this manner. They asked, 
at once, what he had to say about the marriage. Hay, 
according to his instructions, could only answer, that 
the King of England was dissatbfied with the last reply 
of the French Government, that he would have broken 
off the negotiations at once, if he had not been unwilling 
to do so at a time when France was suffering tlie 

* Such at leMt is the explanktioii derived bv Ranke from tlw deqiatdiei 
<rf the Venetian Ambwatdor, i'VansMMefa OmAi^U, i. 901. 
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miseries of a civil war, and that he was now waiting for Ch-XTV. 
them to make some new propositions which might be leie. 
more acceptable. The French ministers said that it was 
necessary to discuss the old proposals before bringing 
forward any new ones. They were not long in dis- 
covering that on the questions of the repetition of the 
marriage ceremony, taiA of the renunciation of the right 
of succession, neither party would give way to the other.* 
Hay, therefore, had notiiing to do but to bring the 
negotiations to a close, and to return to England, whither 
he was soon followed by Edmondes, who, in reward for 
his long diplomatic services, was raised to the dignity of a 
Privy Councillor. James was now free to listen, if he 
pleased, to the advances of the Spanish Ambassador. 

It was unfortunate that, at the very time when James Sirl>ndiey 
was allowing himself to be tempted by the offer of a hoU^'" 
Spanish Princess for his son, circumstances were occur- 
ring which, to some extent, gave rise to a coolness 
between himself and the Dutch. He had again been 
making unsuccessful attempts to carry into effect the 
treaty of Xanten. Sir Henry Wotton, who had re- 
tamed from the Hague weary of his twelvemonth's 
sojourn amongst the imperturbable Dutchmen, had been 
once more despatched to an elegant retirement in the 
more congenial atmosphere of Venice. He was replaced 
at the Hagoe by Sir Dudley Carleton, who had long 
been to the ftUl as eager to escape from Italy as Wotton 
had been to return there. 

As a diplomatist, Carleton takes rank as one of the 
most prominent members of the school of which Win- 
wood we& the acknowledged chief. He had, at one time, 
acted as secretary to the Earl of Northumberland, and 
had been involved in his patron's disgrace, being for 
some time causelessly suspected of some connection with 
the Gunpowder Plot. As soon as his character was 
cleared, he succeeded in obtaining the goodwill of the 
all-powerfiil Salisbury, and was by his influence ap- 
pointed, in 1610, to the embassy at Venice. A post of 
this nature could hardly have satisfied him under any 

to Wiawood, Aug. 26, 1616, & P. JFV-. 
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^^- ^^'- circumstances. He longed for the free air of a Pro- 
1816. testant country, and he was anxious to be less com- 
pletely cut off from his friends in England, and he took 
an interest in the opposition to Spain, which made him 
anxious to find another sphere for the exercise of his 
talents. It was therefore with no small pleasure that 
he received the news of his appointment to tiie post 
which had just been vacated by W'otton. 
HieDDtch It was to no purpose that he did his best to obtain the 
decline consent of the Dutch to the execution of the treaty of 
the ireiiiy Xanten. Rightly or wrongly, they believed that there 
(ii XuiuD. -^Qg (^ settled disposition on the part of the Spaniards to 
make themselves masters of the disputed territories, and 
that even if the Spanish troops left the country after 
the withdrawal of their own forces, they would either 
return under some pretext or another, or the Emperor 
and the German CathoUc League would carry out that 
which Spinola had been unable to do. Towards the end 
of the year, Carleton was directed to inform the States* 
that a declaration had been made by the Spanish Am- 
bassador in London, that, if the treaty of Xanten were 
not executed before the end of the ensuing February, 
his master would consider himself justified in retaining 
as his own the places which he was occupying. Even 
this threat was without effect upon the Dutch, who per- 
sisted in looking with distrust upon every proposition 
emanating from Madrid. 
jamts has Although, however, James was on less cordial terms 
DuiDien- -with Holland and France than had formerly been the 
dwrtinR case, and although he was on the point of opening 
the Dnich. negotiations with Spain, it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that he had any intention of turning against his old 
allies. He was guilty of no such base treachery to the 
Protestant cause, of which, in words at least, he had 
constituted himself the Protector. During the very 
year in, which these differences had sprung up, he had 
been anxiously urging the Duke of Savoy to join the 
imion of the Protestant Princes of Germany in a defen- 
sive league which would support him in his resistance 

■ Winwood to CaTleton, Nov. IS, 1916, CarleCim LetUn, 70. 
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to the encroachments of the King of Spain.* His error Cm xrv. 
was that by which the majority of Englishmen were led leio. 
astray during the years which preceded the Italian war HUipior- 
of 1859. He did not see that the questions at issue 5h^^ 
between the opposing powers which divided Central poiuu ■> 
Europe between them lay too deep to be settled by the "*"'■ 
withdrawing of a few garrisons in one quarter, or by the 
rectification of a frontier in another. He was anxious 
that peace might be maintained, and he thought he could 
effect his object if he could obtain influence with all 
parties alike. He thought no trouble too great if he 
could discover a form of words which might relieve 
two or three towns from the pressure of a hostile gar- 
rison ; but for the crying wrong and the organized 
injustice under which half a continent was labouring he 
had no thought whatever. Was it likely that when the 
crisis came, and when Germany burst out into a flame, 
he ■would be ready to take his part in a struggle which 
he bad no heart to understand? 

Unfortunately it was not merely on political questions jamu'i 
that James was, at this time, at variance with the Dutch. ^™ y" 
In his ignorant but well-meaning endeavours to improve 
the trade of his subjects James had rushed headlong into 
a commercial blunder which, coming, as it did, so soon 
afrer the disputes on the subject of the East India trade 
and the whtde fishery, bid &ir, for a moment, permanently 
to disturb those amicable relations which had hitherto 
subsisted between the two nations. 

So long ago as in 1613, if not at an earlier time, the ^^'"^ 
attention of the King had been called to the condition of ion. 
the English cloth trade. The manufacture of cloth was 
in the seventeenth century as much the staple trade of 
England as the manu&ctureofcotton goods has become in 
our own days. From time to time statutes had been passed 
for the encouragement of the trade, the object of which 
had been to secure that the cloth should be dyed and 
dressed, as well as woven, before it left the countiy. 
With the greater part of the cloth exported this legis- 
lation had been successfiil. But there was one part of 

* WotUMi to the King, M&j 22, 1616, S. P. Km. 
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Ch.XIY. the Continent which refiised to take any cloths excepting 
1616. those which were undressed. Whether it was that our 
mode of preparing the cloth was in reality inferior to 
that which prevailed in the countries bordering on the 
Khine, or that from economical causes the later stages of 
the manu&cture could be more profitably carried on 
abroad, it was certain that, in the whole domain of the 
great company of the Merchant Adventurers, which ex- 
tended from Calais to Hamburg, it was impossible to com- 
mand a market for cloths which had been dressed and dyed 
in England. So &,r had this feeling or prejudice reached, 
that whenever, in obedience to the interference of the 
Government or of the Legislature, the merchants con- 
sented to carry any such doths abroad, they found they 
were actually unable to sell them for a price even equal 
to that which was commanded by those upon which no 
labour had been expended after the first rough process 
of the manu&cture.* 
Cockiinrt In spite of these reasons for leaving the trade to take 
^^^!^ its natural course, there were some persons who, with 
t? tha Alderman Cockaine at their head, pressed the King to 
"* make another effort to bring the wnole process into tiie 
hands of English workmen. f Whatever their arguments 
may have been worth, they succeeded without £fficulty 
in inducing James to issue a proclamation in which he 
declared fais wish to throw work into the hands of the 
Englishmen, and expressed his dissatis&ction at the 
injury which was done to the cloth by the unscrupulous 
treatment which it met with in the hands of the foreign 
dyers. They were, as he alleged, accustomed to stretch 
it, in order to make it cover the greatest possible number 
of yards. The consequence was that the cloth which 
had been thus maltreated wore badly, and the blame was 
thrown upon the English manufacturers. In order to 
protect the foreign consumer, as well as the English 
workman, he had determined upon withdrawing all 

• Herchuit Adveatiuen to the Council, April [P], 1606. A Herdumt of 

tiie EMtknd CompauT to , Kaich \t], 1613, & P. Dom., xi. 10 ; Ixiii. 

70. The King to Coke Hid oUiere, D>^ 3, 1013, Add. HS. 14,027 foL, 354. 

t ReasonB of the UercbMit Adveutunn, with Aiuwen by Cockuna 
and others I-«i»<l- US. 162, foL 283. 
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licenses for the exportation of undyed and undressed cloth. Ch. XIV. 
The charter of the Merchant Adventurers, in which, laie. 
^parently, some legal flaw had been discovered, was to 
be cancelled, and a new company was to be formed, with 
Alderman Cockaine at its head. The new association 
was to be open to all who would give in their names, 
together with a statement of the amount of money 
which they intended to embark in the trade during the 
tJoree following years.* 

After some resistance, the old company delivered up The nrw 
its charter on the 21st of February, 1615, and Cockwnc '»»P"r- 
and his followers had the whole trade at once in their 
hands. ThCT soon began to feel that it was impossible 
for them to fulfil the magnificent promises which they 
had made, and they were obliged to ask for leave to 
export undyed cloths as their predecessors had done, on 
condition of making some beginning in carrying out the 
trade upon the new prlnciple,| After considerable 
haggling they consented to export six thousand dyed 
cloths within the year, and twelve and eighteen thousand 
in the second and third years respectively of their cor- 
porate existence.]; 

They had not been many months at work before the 
Government expressed its dissatisfaction at the manner 
in which they were carrying out their contract, and it 
was even in contemplation to put an end to the agree- 
ment which had been made with them. ' Accordingly 
the members of the old company received permission to 
meet and to make proposals for a more effectual method 
of executing the King's designs.^ As, however, the 
meeting persisted in declaring that there was no reason 
to suppose that trade could be carried on on the terms 
proposed to them, and refused to do more than to offer 
to export one thoustmd cloths by way of an experiment,{| 

* Proclamation, Julj 33, 1614. See also the proclamation of Dec 3, 
8. P. Dom. clxxiTii. 29, 36. 

t Cbamberiain to Carleton, Feb. 23, 1616, 8. P. Bom. Ixxz. 38. 

t Caaica Bemier, June 7 and 19, 1G15. 

{ Warrant, Feb. 7, 1616, 8. P. Dom. Inivi. 48. Bacon to the King, 
Feb. 26, 1616, Workt (ed. Montagu), xii. 144. 

g OldCompaQ;totbeCouudl,Ma; 1616,$.P.A)ni. Izxx. 110. Endorsed 
Hay, 1016, and eo calendared br Mn. Oreen; but the warrant just quoted 
•liowa tlii« to hare been a mistake. 
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Oh. xrv. the negotiation was broken off, and the new company 



1616. 



was allowed to proceed with the undertaking. 



BestBu It was not long before James met with an unexpected 

D^K^**" check. The intelligence that the English were en- 
deavouring to get into their own hands the dressing and 
dyeing of the cloth roused the Dutch to resbt the change 
by every means in their power. They declared that if 
the English would send them nothing but dressed cloths 
they would refuse to buy them. They would be able, 
without difficulty, to estatJish a manufacture of their 
own. It was soon seen that these were not mere words. 
A bounty was offered for every fresh loom which was 
set up, and, after a few weeks, Carleton reported that, 
as be went about the country to examine the progress 
which had been made, his ears were saluted by the 
busy sotuid of the shuttle in all directions.f It was 
in vain that James stormed against the ungratefiil Dutch- 
men who were thwarting him in his beneficent inttntions, 
and that he protested that he would not be the first to 
give way. The Dutch continued to weave their cloth in 
spite of all that he could say. 
DiitKw in Before the English Government had time to take any 
Seto?'" ™lent measures against the Duteh, they found them- 
(ricu. selves involved at home in difficulties of their own 
creation. It vras impossible that the disturbance of the 
course of trade should fail to produce injurious effects in 
the English clothing districts. Even before the Dutch 
had time to carry out their plan of opposing prohibition 
by prohibition, a petition came up from Gloucestershire, 
complaining of the number of bands which had been 
thrown out of employment by the new regulations. The 
measures taken by the Government in consequence of 
this petition were characteristic of the ideas prevalent at 
the time on such subjects. They sent for the governor 
of tiie new company, and asked him why the Gloucester- 
shire clothworkers were out of work. He excused him- 
self by saying that they made bad cloth, for which it was 
impossible to obtain a sale. The excuse was at once 
rejected, and he ^ras ordered to summon a meeting of 

■ Ch^mberiaiD to Carletcm, Uandi 27, 1616, Coirl <md TSmu, i 393, 
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the company, and to tell the members that they were C g- xiv . 
expected to buy any amount of Gloucestershire cloth leie. 
wMch might be exposed for sale. If, in spite of this, 
my clothier should discharge his workmen, he would be 
duly punished by the Council. Either stimulated by the 
example of the Gloucestershire clothiers, or urged by the 
increasing distress resulting fi^m diminished exportation, 
Worcestershire and Wiltshire soon joined in die cry. ' 
Bacon, who had taken a great interest in the King's B«ion'> 
scheme, now advised that a proclamation should be issued, p"i«»^- 
forbidding any Englishman, during the next six months, 
to wear any silken stuff which did not contain a mixture 
of wool. This would give employment to the manufac- 
turers, at the same time that it would show the foreigners 
that the King had no intention of receding from his 
purpose.* 

Either this last proposal carried interference too fer for 
the cooler heads in the Council, or, as is more probable, 
the members of the new company themselves were 
frightened at the diflSculties which were before them. 
They seem to have made demands which the Govern- 
ment refused to concede, and after some months of 
fruitless negotiation, they surrendered the charter to the 
Crown, f A few months later the old company was Rmiw*- 
restored to its original privileges.J James did not, ^i^^^" 
indeed, resign his intention of attempting to change the panj. 
course of trade, though he found that it vfaa impossible, 
at the moment, to carry out his designs. UiJiappily, 
his pretensions, which had been so injurious to the in- 
dividual interests of his subjects, bad also served, in some 
means, to diminish the good understanding which ought 
always to have prevtuled between England and the 
States. 

At the close of 1616 the position in which James 
found himself^ both with respect to domestic and to 



* Council to tbe Joaticea of the Peace in GlouceaterBhiie, Aug. 2 ; 
Conneil with the KiiiK to the Council in London, Aug. 6 ; Council in London 
to the Council with the Kins, Aug. M (S. P. Dom. Ixzxviii. 41, 4fi, 61) ; 
Bacon to the King, Sept 13, 1616, Works (ed. Montagu), xii. 2S4 

t Corncil Segtker, Jan. 9, 1617. 

i Prodanjation, Aug. 1% 1617, S P. Dom., clxxiTii BO*. 
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Qg. xrv. foreign policy, was one in which apparent success con- 
1616. cealed the causes of tuture iailure. The course which 
Affain in had been taken by his Government in Ireland had been 
i"*""*- attended with a precisely similar result. There, indeed, 
the support of the new colonists set the Government 
above all fear of a fresh rebellion. But the very strength 
which James hod thus acquired was likely to lead him 
into difficulties. If he did not conciliate, whilst it was 
yet possible, the more advanced portions of the Irish 
society in the south, he would find himself reduced to 
struggle at the head of the colonists against an united 
opposition, in which the native chiefs, the Lords of the 
Pale, and the citizens of the port-towns, would be welded 
together for the first time into a firm and compact 
body. 
1610. The grievances of which these different classes com- 

GrierancM pjaingd at the time of the plantation of Ulster were 
irah. various. The port-towns, in addition to their old hard- 
ships, had lately been deprived, by legal process, of a 
privilege which most of them claimed by charter, of 
refusing to pay any customs into the Exchequer. The 
lords and gentiy were stripped as much as was possible 
of all polirical mfluence, unless they would give their 
full support to the Government, and would adopt tiie 
Protestant religion. At the same time the chiefs and 
their dependents were in constant fear lest the example 
which had been set in Ulster might be imitated in other 
parts of Ireland. 
^ There was, however, one question on which all classes, 

dissimilar as they were in other respects, could agree 
together: they all clung to the religion of their fethers. 
It was not only the feith which they had learned to 
honour from their infency, it was the symbol of their 
independence hung out in the face of the English 
Grovemment, and every effort which had been made to 
shake their conviction only tightened its hold upon 
them. As long as Chichester was at the head of affairs, 
indeed, the Government was not likely to proceed to 
extremities. Proclamations were issued for the banish- 
ment of priests, orders were given to deprive of their 
office the magistrates who refused to take the oath of 

_. _ .., Google 
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gapremacyf and the Bhilling fine was still held threaten- Ch. Xiv 
ingly over the heads of those who refused to attend the "leioT" 
Protestant churches ; but the Deputy's supreme tact 
itipt him from carrying these threats into execution, 
excepting in a few scattered instances.* 

Such a ctmdition of things was pregnant with future 
disaster. Enough was done to provoke opposition, and 
not enough to disarm it. It may indeed be conceded 
that it would be difficult enough for the Government to 
give up its long-cherished convictions, and to surrender 
8 share in the administration of afiairs to men who were 
regarded as traitors by the very &ct of their refusing to 
take the oath of supremacy, and who were using all their 
influence to prevent the poorer classes from accepting 
that religion which, in official eyes, was synonymous 
with loyalty.f But, however difficult it may have 
been to recognize the &ct, it is certain that the main 
danger of Ireland was no longer to be looked for 
from a rebellion of the CathoHcs against a weak Cro- 
vemment, but from a harsh and tyrannical oppression 
of the Catholics by a Government which was strong 
because it was supported by the Protestant north as 
well as by the armies of England. 

But if the Government was blind in refusing to look a p«rn«- 
the question of Irish Catholicism fairly in the race, there ^^'"°' 
is something absolutely astonishing in the in&tuation 
irith which James allowed himself to hope that it would 
be possible to gather together in a Parliament the repre- 
sentatives of hostile races and creeds, without provoRing 
an immediate collision. If, indeed, he had allowed the 
declaration of his intention to call a Parliament to be 
preceded by an announcement of his willingness to 
ccmsent to a repeal of the disquaUfications to which the 
Catholics were subject, he might have been welcomed as 
a mediator between the two bodies into which the in- 
b&bitants of Ireland were now imhappily divided, and 

* to tiis letter of Nor. 1, 1611, he MyB tliat the Pope htu more heart 
dun th« Kinff. The onlj ri^t way to act is to bring the nobilit;, lanyera, 
tod the chief men of the corporatioiiB to church. But, he adds, this would 
■MM a lebeUion.— & P. Ird. 

t See, for inttooce, the Beport of the Hahop of Fenu in Maat't Bidmy 
^ Me (Weft of Jrdand, 371. 

VOL. n. X 
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Ch. XIV. might even yet have laid the foundations of a united 
lgiO_ Irish nation. Without some such step as this, he was 
merely opening a battle-field for contending fections. 
The Mw The members of the Irish Government were not slow 
^^^JSefc to perceive that if they wished to have a majority th^ 
must make it for themselves. Unless they could fill ^e 
benches of the House of Commons with new colonists 
and Grovemment officials, any measures which they were 
likely to propose would only be thrown in their feces by 
a hostile majority. They were not without good excuse 
for attempting to change the character of the House. 
The old constituencies represented only those parts of 
Ireland which had been reached by the English civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages, and it was at all events necessary 
to extend the right of voting over the unrepresented 
districts. In assigning members to every county they 
could hardly go wrong. Of the sixty-six county members 
who would be thus elected, it was calculated that 
thirty-five would be found voting with the Grovem- 
ment. On the other hand, it was certain that the great 
mass of the members returned for the old boroughs 
would be sturdy recusants, and the only hope of out- 
voting them lay in an extensive creation or new con- 
stituencies. 

Charters were accordingly granted to forty-two new 
boroughs, returning no less tSan eighty-four members, 
and as in these cases the right of election was confined 
to the exclusively Protestant corporations, there could 
no longer be any doubt on which side the majority 
would oe. In the House of Lords no difficulty was 
expected. It was true that, of the twenty- one lay Peers 
who were of age, fifteen were recusants ; but the seven- 
teen Bishops were quite enough to turn the scale the 
other way.* 
FmDiic ' There was one thing which both James and Chicbes- 
2^^^ ter had forgotten. Valuable as a Parliamentary majority 

• There u a liet, Teiy imperf^ mipposed to be b; Daviea, Among tbe 
Slate Papers, Irrl., iuidftt«d, but probablf made up in 1611. A ftilkr list, 
almoat complete, ha« beeu used in the hhove oalcuUtioi] (April 1, 1613, 
S. P. Irti.). The gaps have been filled up by teference to the list in the 
CbrnmoMf' JoMmalt, JrtL, i. 6. 
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is ■frfien it is the exponent of the feelings and opinions of Ch. xiv. 
a nation, men are not likely to pay much regard to its lou. 
decisions when it pqtresents nothing more than the 
tinreasoning -will c^ a set of Government nominees. 
The Irish Catholics saw at once that,, in such a Farlia- 
ment, their cause was hopeless. The tribunal by which 
diey were to be judged was packed against them. It 
would be in the power of adversaries who would pro- 
bably refiise even to listen to their case, and who would 
certainly not give themselves the trouble to understand 
it, to give the force of law to the most oppressive 
measures which theological enmity might dictate. Nor 
bad they any prospect of being able to couvert,, at any 
future time, the hostile majority into a minority. 
While the Government was what it was, it would be 
able to mainbun the requisite number o£ votes on its 
side aa long aa there was a hamlet in the north of 
Irdand which oould be dignified by the name of a 
borough. 

As soon, therefore, as it was known, in the autumn of Theywi* 
1611, that a Parliament was to be summoned, and that wJ^I'bTiI] 
new corporations were to be erected, the Catholics were •" in pro- 
by no means unreasonably anxious to know what Bills P""*^ 
were to be laid before the Houses when they met. 
According to the provisions of Poyning'a Act, these 
Bills were to 'be sent over to England m order to be 
nibmitted to the Council for approbation, before the 
Irish Parliament was allowed to express an opinion upon 
tiem. At least in the course of a few months, therefore, 
Chichester might have been able to accede to their 
request ; but he was nnviUing to admit thenj ipto his 
coonsels, and preferred to leave them to imi^i^ the 
worst. At last they obtained information, m some 
surreptitious way, toat, amongst other' unobjectionable 
propcwals, there was onic vhicn aflfected them deeply, 
'fhe English Coim.cil had been asked to give its sanction 
to a Bill by which every Catholic priest was to be banished ^JlP^y 
from Ireland, under a petialty of being adjudged, guilty agkinn ' 
of treason if he refused to leave the country or after- ^^""^ 
wards returned to it. Nor was this all ;. any layman 
receiving a' priest into hb house, or affording him any 

i2 
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Ch. XIV. kind of support, was for the first offence to pay a heavy 
leia. fine, for the second to undergo the penalties of a 
pTsemunire involving imprisonment and confiscation of 
property, and if he was found guilty of a third offence 
was to suJ^r death as a traitor.* 
The peti- Such provisions as these were new to Ireland. Even 
'i"""**. if this were all, it would be enough to place every 
oT the ' Catholic layman at the mercy of the Govenmient ; and it 
Pale. -yf^ obvious that the same arrangements which would 
render it possible to pass such a measure might be 
counted upon, with equal -certainty, to give tlie force 
of law to any still more iniquitous scheme which it 
might please the King and his ministers to propose. 
Accordmgly, on the 23rd of November, 1612, a petition 
was forwarded to the King by five of the Lords of the 
Pale.t They complained that the Deputy bad not 
acqumnted them with his proposed measures, and ex- 
pressed their apprehension lest un&ir advantf^ should 
be taken of the new corporations to give the force of law 
to extreme measures. Most of tbese corporatitms, they 
said, were erected in places which were mere hamlets. 
It woidd be &r better to wait IJU commerce had, in the 
course of time, turned them into towns, and in the 
meanwhile to be satisfied witJi the representaticm which 
the county members would give to the newly-settled 
districts. If the King would call a Parliament in which 
Ireland was fiurly represented, and would give his 

■ The Hll IB printed in a Lngn traoalfttioii by O'SuUith (Sid. CatX. Sib. 
240). I believe it to be penuine, not only because it espldiiB the pioceed- 

ingaof the Catholic Lords, but bec&uae, excepting that it sets the fine at £400, 
it B^es with the Dotes of the propoBed Bills m CotL MS., Tit B, x. 889 : 
' An Act that Jesuits and aeminaij priests shall be adjudged trutore if they 
shall be found 'within that kingdom after accrtain day to be preferred, aadthst 
their receivers and relieTete shall for the first ofience torfeitflOO.fbr the sectmd 
be in caseof pnemunire, and for the third in case of trewon.' ThisiiprobablT 
the Actwhicu was act^iall^ aent over which is described in another copy 
of heads aa 'An Act agiunst Jesuits, seminair priests, and other disobe- 
dient persona,' Sec (Feb. 28, 1813, S. P. Iral.) Another Act (Cott MS., 
Tit B, I, 295), beras 'All tie statutes of religion made in BngWid (espe- 
cially concerning Jesuits, seminary priests, and recusants) ta be enacted 
here [ ' but this was never adopted by the Irish Qovemment The list of 
proposed Bills in O'SuUivan (240), are mere notes of bnsinsM, having, fop 
the most part, nnthing to do with Parliament at all. 

t Smaerata Ctiriota f Aatikd, i. 168. According to the heading it waa 
tent by aix lords, but there are only five aignatorw. 
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consent to the repeal of the penal laws which were Ch- ^^'. 
ilready in exiBtence, he would win tiie hearts of his leia 
saUects for ever. 

To tiiis letter, temperate and loyal as it was, no answer 
was vouchsafed, unless, indeed, an order,* which was 
forwarded on the 11th of May, to the Deputy to send 
oyer Sir Patrick Bamwall to London, may be looked 
irooii as an expression of the determination of the 
uiflish Government to place itself in communicatioD 
wim one of the leading men amongst the Catholics of 
the Pale. But, however that may have been, it was too 
Ute to stop the course of events. The elections had 
taken place in April, according to the Government plan, 
and the session was to open on the l8th of May. 

On the day before the meeting, ten of the Catholic ^^^ 
peers waited on Chichester^ and laid before him a written 
protest against the new boroughs, and against the choice 
of the Castle as the place in which the Parliament was 
to be held. Being told that everything had been done 
by the King's directions, they went out to consult upon 
the steps which were to be taken to avert the impending 
evfl-t 

The next day the Deputy rode in state to St. Patrick's, ^"^^"^ 
Wore opening the session. As soon as the train reached mont 
the door of the cathedral, the Catholic peers drew back, 
and remained waiting outside till the conclusion of the 
serrice, when they again took their places in the pi"o- 
cession. Chichester rode straight to the Castie, and 
took his seat in the room which had been prepared for 
tfie House of Lords. After a long speech from the 
Archbishop of Dublin, who was also Lord Chancellor, 
tlie Deputy addressed the House of Commons, telling 
them that the King had recommended to them Sir John 
Davies as a man fit to be their Speaker, and that he 
hoped they would immediately elect him. When he 
had finished his speech, the Commons returned to their 
own bouse. 
It was hardly to be expected that the Catholics in the 

• CouKa Smider, Mnj 11, 1613. 

t A brief rfektion, ftc, Da. Hib. Co: i. 421. ChiclieBl«t snd Coundl to 
4« King, M»y 1613, 8. P. Irtl. 
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Cg. XIV. House of Commons should take thb recommendation in 
1618. good part. As soon as Sir Thomas Ridgway had pro- 
EiecHon posed the election of Davies, Sir James Gough, a staunch 
sLAker Catholic, started up and argued that both the members 
who represented the new boroughs, and those who, though 
they had taken their seats for old constituencies, were 
not residents in the places where they had been elected, 
were disqualified from sitting as members of the House. 
It would, therefore, be necessary to decide 'who had 
been lawfully chosen before they were entitled to 
elect a Speaker. As soon as he had said this, several 
members called out to him to tell them the name of the 
man whom he proposed instead of Davies. Glough, 
whose theory required that he should hold his tongue, 
and refuse to nominate anyone till the elections bad 
been scrutinised, like a true Irishman as he was, blurted 
out the name of Sir John Everard, a name which 
was dear to Irish Catholics as that of the man who 
had, for conscience sake, resigned his dignified position 
upon the Bench. It was in vain that Sir Christopher 
Nugent and William Ttdbot, the legal oracle of the 
party, tried to bring back the discussion into its old 
channels. Sir Oliver St. John, with the authority of an 
old member of the English House of Commons, rose to 
second Davies' nomination, and insisted on putting the 
question immediately to tJre vote. It was at that time 
customary that those who voted in the aflSrmative should 
leave the House, whilst those who voted in the nega- 
tive should remain in their places. When, therefore, 
St. John, with those who voted with him, were gone, the 
Catholics saw that the field was left to themselves. 
Unable to resist the temptation of gaining a momentary 
advantage, they threw their arguments to the winds, 
and seated Everard in the chair before their opponents 
had time to return, 
sirnegh It ■was not likely that the leaders of the Government 
Hoq». party should be disconcerted by such a manoeuvre as 
this. Having quietly counted the number of Davies' 
supporters, they announced that as their candidate had 
obtained one hundred and twenty-seven votes, and as, 
though their opponents had refused to be counted, it was 
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impossible, from the numbers of those who were known Oh. XI\^ 
to be present, that they could muster more than ninety- leisT" 
seven, Sir John Davies was duly elected Speaker of the 
House. Finding that, in spite of all that they could say, 
Everard showed nosignsof any intention toleave the chair, 
the two tellers, Sir Thomas Ridgway and Sir Richard 
Wingfield, took Davies in their arms and dropped him in 
his opponent's lap. Even this somewhat unparliamentary 
proceeding, however, was insufficient to effect its object, 
and it was only after an unseemly struggle, in which 
Everard was nearly pulled to pieces between the Pro- 
testants who were trying to dr^ him from his place by 
the legs and the Catholics who clutched hold of his 
collar m the hope of being able to keep him in his place, 
that the candidate of the minority was finally ejected 
from his seat. As soon as Everard and his partisans 
perceived that they had no chance in a conflict of this 
kind, they left the House in a body. When they reached 
the outer door they found it locked, and it was some 
time before they were able to make their way out. To 
all entreaties to return, they answered that those who 
remained were no House, and that their Speaker iras 
no Speaker. As justice was not to be obtwned, they 
would appeal to the Deputy and to the King. Jik 
soon as tie seceding members were gone, those who 
were left behind adjourned to the 2l3t, the day which 
had been fixed for the presentation of the Speaker to 
the Deputy.* 

Before they met again, the Catholic Peers had signified Petinon to 
their adhesion to the step which had been taken by the iJidCoon- 
members of their party in the Lower Hoiwe. On the cU. 
19th they joined with their friends in the Commons in 
requesting Chichester to forward to the King and the 
English Council a request that they might be allowed to 
send a deputation to plead their cause in London-f On the 
20th the recusants of the House of Commons waited again 
upon the Deputy, and asked to be excused from attendance 

* Farmer's Chiraiicle. The GonnuiBnonera' Return ; True Decluation ; A 
Brief ReUtion, Sec— Dm. Cur. Sib. i. 168, 196, 361, 404, 421. Famer erro- 
neoodT pUcee the election on the l&th. 

t ne Fetildons, Dt*. Cur. Sib., L 197, 301. 
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CH.xrv. upon their duties, on the extraordinary plea that thdr lives 
1613. were not safe. They also asked -what authority Chidiester 
had received from the King to empower him to erect the 
new corporations. On the 2l8t, which was the day on 
which Oie Speaker was to be presented, they at first 
expreesed their willingness to take their places on 
certain conditions, but after further consideration they 
refiised to do so unless the members for the new borouglis 
were sequestered from their seats until the elections had 
been examined. In this they were supported by the 
Lords, who also begged to be excused from attendance, 
and again asked that the whole matter might be referred 
D^iTM to the King.* These conditions were, as a matter of 
SpetiL^.** course, rejected, and Chichester went down to the House 
and formally installed Davies in his office. On his re- 
turn, be wrote to tiie English Government, pving ftdl 
account of what had passed, and recommending that the 
' proposal of sending a deputation to England should be 
accepted.f The next day eleven of the Catholic Lords 
formally seceded from the Upper House. It was in vain 
that a proclamation ■vras issued by the Deputy, in which 
they were required to return to their places, if it were 
only to pass tie Act of recognition of His Majesty's title. 
Chichester was told that they were quite ready to recog- 
nize the King's authority, but that they would never 
take their seats till their grievances had been redressed. 
Accordingly, finding that there was nothing to be done, 
Chichester adjourned the two Houses, and despatched 
the Earl of Thomond, Sir John Denham, and Sir Oliver 
St. John to England, on the 28th, to give an account of 
his proceedings to the King ; and a day or two later gave 
^'ail*"D pennission to six of the recusants to foUow them. Aa 
to the soon as he had received an answer to his letter of the 
King. 21 St of May, he gave directions that others of the 
recusant members should go over to England to join the 

* De». Cur. H&., i. 366, 4S4, 435. The acccunt of the lut^mentioned 

{etition is introduced, ' The sune daj, tlie 24tli of May, 1613, titej exhi- 
ited,' &C. It should be undonbtedfy, 'The wme daj, the SIsttn Ma]f,- 
1613, the Lordti exhibited.' I have no doubt that it is the petitiixi given m 
fuU in Cott M8., Tit B, x. 297. 

t This letter la referred to in « letter of the Coimoil b> Chichester, 
Ctnatca Htyitter, Maj 30, 1613. 
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original deputation in laying their complaints before the Cs. XIV. 
throne.* On the 17th of June, Parliament was prorogued jeij. " 
to a more &vourable opportunity.! 

The Irish deputation can hiidly have expected that whut 
their compWnta would be veiy fevourably received. ti,^""f 
Even if they had had no prejucfices to contend with in '^'>'"k 
the mind of James, they must have known that, in its 
original -shape, their theory was utterly irreconcilable 
with Parliamentary practice, and that in its final form of 
a claim to ignore the King's prerogative in the creation 
of boroughs, until it had been confirmed by themselves, 
they were still more directly flying in the teeth of Pw> 
liamentary usage. On the other hand, however, they 
knew that it was not of very much importance whether 
they had the letter of the law on their aide or not. It 
was under the cover of strict legal right that the King 
had attempted to do them a great injustice. By the help 
of a &ctitiou8 Parliamentary majority he had intended to 
give the colour of law to his own> iniquitous designs. All 
that it was necessary for them to do — all, in fact, that 
they were able to do — ^was to show hixn, in the plainest 
manner possible, that they would not be parties to such 
a transaction. If the new settlers were to impose laws 
upon all the older population of the country, it could not 
be helped ; but, at least, their tyranny should be seen in 
its true colours. The work of a facti|)n should not bear 
the appearance of proceeding from the representatives of 
the nation. So &r the Irish Catholics had been success- 
fill, and th^ might even hope that their determined 
attitude might induce the King to reconsider his designs, 
and to le&m that a constitution must be carried out in 
its spirit, and not merely in its letter. 

The petition,J which was brought over by the agents Petition 
of the Irish recusants, was drawn up with some ability. ^JfJ^^* 
It began with a complaint of the numerous &l3e returns tgeuM. 
which were alleged to have been made by the sheriffs. 
After the slightest possible reference to the question of 

• Dm. Cur. mb. i. 206, 207, 316, 426. Chicheiter and Oomwit to die 
KiiMf, May 1613, & P. IrA 
t Commont' JoarntJt, Ird. i. 11. 
X Dt*. Co-. Sa. i. 211. 
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Ch. XIV. Everard'a election, it passed on, leaving wholly unmen- 
1613. tioned the contested right of creating new constitueneies, 
to the only point upon which its authors were formally 
in the right. By an Act* which had been passed in the 
Enghsh Parliament in the reign of Henry V., and which 
consequently, like all the older English statutes, was 
valid in Ireland, it had been enacted that none should be 
elected to Parliament who were not resident in theu" 
several constituencies. The Act had long ago become 
obsolete in England, but it might fairly be argued that 
a time when an attempt was made to carry unpopular 
measures through the legislature, by means of men of an 
alien race, was not one in which it was possible for 
Irishmen to surrender their strict legal rights on such a 
point. 
'ThoiriA On the 8th of July the question came on for a hearing 
fore the " before the King and the Council. An additional number 
Engltfh of the members of both Houses had been sent fbr,| and 
they, as well as the original deputation, were patientiy 
listened to. On the 17th James concluded the discus- 
sion by a speech in which he told the complainants that 
he knew that the question of religion was at the bottom 
of the whole dispute, and whether their objections to 
the elections were justifiable or not, they Were certainly 
in the wrong in seceding from Parliament. He then 
asked them wheth^^ they disputed his power to make 
new boroughs. They were forced to answer that they 
could not object to the prerogative which he clamed, 
but that they thought that the use to which he had put 
it was decidedly mexpedient.J They were then left 
to wait till James had time to consider their case, and 
to pronounce a decision upon it. 
Talbot Unfortunately, the amicable course which these pro- 

SoMd. ceedings were taking was interrupted by a wholly un- 
called-for dispute between the Government and one of 
the leading members of the deputation. A book had 
recentiy been published by the Jesftit Suarez, in which ^e 

• 1 Hen. V. em. 1. 
t Da. Cut. HA. 230. 

t LanBd. US., 156, foL 241, 242. Amount other things, these notn 
contain the heads of an unpubluhed speech of Bacon's. 
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right of subjects to depose and murder their Sovereigns, Ca. Xiv. 
after sentence of deprivation by the Pope, was main- xeia, 
ttuned in aU its naked atrocity. In the course of the dis- 
cussions, Abbot, who had made extracts from this book, 
laid them before the Irish who were present. One of 
them, WiUam Talbot, hesitated to express his abhorrence 
of the doctrines in question, but, after some delay, 
signed a paper in which he asserted that the opinions of 
Suarez concerned matters of faith, of which he was not 
a competent judge. As for his own loyalty, he was 
ready to acknowledge King James to be his lawful 
Sovereign, and to bear him true faith and allegiance 
during his life.* With this the Council ought, un- 
doubtedly, to have been content; but in those days the 
inexpediency of attacking speciJative error by force 
was not ao well understood as it is at present. Talbot 
was accordingly committed to the Tower, f A few days 
afterwards another member of the deputation, Thomas 
Luttrell, was sent to the Fleet for a similar oflFence.J 
Luttreil was probably released not long afterwards, but 
Talbot, having refilsed to make any further submission, 
at least until after orders had been given to proceed 
against him in the St£U'-Chanfber,§ was sentenced oy that 
Court to a fine of £10,000. He was, however, permitted 
to return to Ireland, and, in all probability, the fine, as 
was usual in such cases, was remitted.j| 

In additicm to the original compMnts, a paper had New 
been handed in to the King, in which was set down a sneTa"**- 
long list of grievances imder which the Irish were suf- 
fering.^ He accordingly made up his mind to send over commit- 
four Commissioners, wlw were directed to investigate •'"»" , 
upon the spot all the charges which had been brought Twt!g«ta 
agtunst the Government.** The four Commissioners, Sir '*"'"■ 

* Bacon's chsT^, Work! (ed. Montagu), vL 462 ; Bet. Citr. Btb. i. 232. 

t Cornea Eegiker, July 17, 1613. 

j Comcil Stiller, July 22, 1613. 

\ On the Satli of Nov. 1613, Council Rmuler, 

I Dr». Car. Bib. i. 321. 

1! Deliverad in on the I6th of July, 1618, Lanad. MS., 1S6, foL 241, b. A 
fdller (iollectioa was deliTered to the CommiwoDera is October, Det. Oir. 
Bib. i. 2S7. Compare i. 362. 

** InetanctionB to the Commianonera, Dti. CW-. Sib., 337. 
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Ch. XIV. Humphrey Wynche, Sir Charlea Comwallia, Sir Roger 
1013. Wilbraham, and George Calvert, arrived in Dublin on 
the 11th of September.* After a long and patient in- 
vestigation, they sent over their report on the 12th of 
November.f 

In the first place, they reported that they had investi- 
gated fourteen cases in which complaints had be^i made 
of undue elections, amongst which they only found two 
in which the charge was, in their opinion, Bubatantiated. 
In some cases it appeared that the Irish had not taken 
the trouble to make themselves acqufunted with the 
English election rules, in others, the license which the 
prevailing &ction had allowed to itself was certunly not 
greater than that which was often taken by the sheriffs 
of English counties. After- narrating the proceedings at 
the choice of a Speaker, and lamenting the evident pre- 
valence of recusancy, they proceeded to comment on 
the general grievances of the kingdom^ They acknow- 
ledged that much oppression had been exercised by the 
soldiers, but alleged that few complaints had been made 
on the subject^ and that the Deputy was determined to 
lose no time in redressing the evils petitioned agaii^t. 
Of the remainder of those complained of, they denied that 
some were grievances at all; for those the existence of 
which they admitted, they promised, in the Deputy's 
name, immediate redress. 
iei4- As Boon as this report was received in England, 
Chich^ter was directed to send over a certain number 
of the members of the two Houses, who had returned 
to Ireland in the preceding summer, in order that they 
might be present when the King delivered his judgment. J 
At the time when these orders reached Chichester, the 
Irish Catholics were in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. One of the members of the deputation. Sir 
James Gough, had given out, on his return, that the 
King intended to grant liberty of conscience. On 
examination, it proved that Gough had heard James 

• In D$t. Cur. B3t.,\. 283, tliu date is given u tb« 26th. The Ctou- 
minioDeTs tlkenuelvwuv that it was the 11th, Ibid. i. S02. 
t The Commis^onera return and certificate, Ik*. Or. ^b. L S84, 
X Council to Chicheettt, Council Mtgitter, Jan. 27, IQU. 
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say, as he had already said so often, that he had Ch. Xiv. 
no intention of meddling with any man's conscience, jaii. 
He had neglected to report that the ordinary language 
of the King proved that these words had reference omy . 
to the secret belief of his Catholic subjecta, and not to 
the external practice of their religion.* If tiie Catholics 
still mismiderstood the King's intentions, they must 
have been undeceived by a proclamation which was 
shortly afterwards sent over from London, in which 
James declared himself to have been thoroughly satisfied 
with the course which Chichester had taken throughout 
the whole affair, t At the same time, Chichester was 
hinuelf summoned to England to be present at the final 
sentence. 

On the 12th of April, 1614, Jones delivered his ■nwKing'i 
judgment. As might be supposed, that judgment was **~'*<«'- 
altogether against the Catholics. In almost every step 
which they nad taken they had been formally m the 
wrong, and of this James was sure to make the most. 
The only point on which he gave way, was that the 
members for the few boroughs which hiad been erected 
since the writs had been issued should not take their 
seats during the present Parliament. J On the 7th 
of May, the Irish deputation was directed to sign a 
form of submission which was presented to them. They 
did 80, under protest that they merely meant thereby to 
testify their readiness to admit Davies as their Speaker, 
but uiat they had no intention of relinquishing their 
claims to the redress of the grievances of which they 
had complained. § A few days afterwards, they were M»yso. 
once more before the CounciL Their legal objections p^^ ^ 
were listened to, and Coke employed his unrivalled their ieg«i 
stores of learning to overthrow their assertions, by J*'"""- 
quoting a succession of English precedents.|| 

It was easy for Coke to gain a victory in such a con- 
test as this. But it was ^ more difficult for James to 
decide upon a policy which would assure to him the' 

* Det.Car. Sib., i. 287. t -O**- Cta-, Sa., I 291. 

i D»». Cur. Sa., i. 302. { Petition, May 8, 1614, S. P. htL 

II CoimcUSegidtr,lAa.yV&,VSii. I^md. MS., 168, fol 110 a, 111 1). 
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Cg. XlV. loyal submission of his Irish subjects. The course 
1614 which he finally adopted, was one of those half-measures 
which purchase immediate success at the price of future 
Chicheiw* ^^'^^6. .When Chichester returned to Dublin, he car- 
rMarns lo ri^ wlth hiTn instnictiona which authorized bim to put 
wT^'in- ^ force once ipore all the worn-out schemes ibr driving 
■tractiDiw the Irish into the Protestant Church,, He was to re- 
OTt'rtZ publish the proclamfltion for the banishment of Jesuits. 
kwi He was to exact the shilling fine for recusancy. He 

J^IIJJ^' was to take the sons of the Catholic Lords from their 
parents, and to send them over to England for educa- 
tion. If the towns persisted in electing magistrates 
who refused the oath of supremacy, he was to confis- 
cate their charters. Foreseeing that such orders as these 
were likely to rouse opposition, James added directions 
that citadels should be built at Cork and Waterford, 
t^t Dublin Castle should be put in a state of rep^, 
and that all suspicious persons should be disarmed. It 
would also be more than ever necessary to make Ulster 
into a huge garrison against the Irish population, by 
forbidding those marriages which had already begun to 
take plaoe between the Scottish colonists and the 
natives, which threatened to obliterate the line of 
distinction which it was so necessary for the Govern- 
ment to preserve, as long as it was carried on upon the 
principles which seemed so indispensable to the minds of 
the Kmg and his ministers.* On the other hand, in a 
^Kll"' letter wEch was forwarded to the Deputy, not long after 
againu his arrival in Ireland, James announced his intention of 
*^**" overlooking the past offences of the recusant members, 
and of wiUidrawing the obnoxious BiU against Jesuits 
and their suppoi-ters, which had been originally the real 
though not the ostensible ground of the dispute. To 
this concession was added a direction not to allow the 
members of die eight boroughs which had been created 
since the issue of the writs to take their places. The 
'same ^te was to fall upon the representatives of three 
places who had not been able to show any right to elect 

* Iiutmctioiu to CliicliMter, June 6, 1614j & f, Mx 
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members at all, and upon those of two boroughs where Ch. XIV. 
the elections had not been duly conducted,* X6i4. 

What was likely to be the effect of neglecting the univerMi 
opportunity which had been offered to James to come "liKoowni. 
to terms with his Irish subjects, by throwing overboard 
the irritating but ineffectoJ checks upon recusancy 
which were in existence, might have been learned by the 
perusal of a paper which was written about this time, 
apparently with a view to its being laid before the 
Govemment-f That by which the author was most 
struck, was a new feature which had lately arisen on the 
&ce of Irish society. In former times rebellions had 
been partial ; some part of the kingdom, or some class 
of the inhabitants, had ren^ained &ithfiil to the Crown ) 
now, however, nothing of the sort waa to be expected. 
For the first time, the merchants of the cities, the lords 
of English origin, and the native Irish, were banded 
together, as on$ man, against the new colonists, and the 
aUen religion which they brought with them. It was 
trae that, for the present, the King's Government had 
force on its side, but let anything occur which would 
oSer a chance of success to a rebellion, and there was 
'jost cause to fear the union of that people whose hearts 
are prepared to extirpate both the modem English and 
the Scota, which is not difficult to execute in a moment, 
by reason they are dispersed, and the natives' swords 
mil be in their throats in every part of the realm (like 
the Sicilian vespers), before the cloud of mischief shall 
appear.' It is true that the writer could recommend no 
better remedy against the evil than that which could be 
obtained by the building of additional forts, and by 
similar repressive measures ; but his words of warning 
were none the less ominous, because neither he nor his 
readers were able to discern the true path of safety. 

But if the distant prospects of the countiy were dark Pn§T*cta 
and lowering, all was bright in the immediate future. »ejii^"" 
The concession made by the King in withdrawing the 
Jesuit Bill seemed likely to be rewarded by a quiet 

* The King la CJiicbeBter, Aug. 7, 1614, Btt. Cur. Ha., i. 323. 
t ' A. diicouiM of tlie pKKnt Btata of Ireland, '1014.' B; 8. C. Sh. 
CW-. Ba. I 430. 
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CH.XIV. session whenever Parliament should agwn meet in 
1614 Dublin. The recusants, finding that the intention was 
relinquished of forcing new laws upon thein by means of 
a &ctitioua Parliamentary majority, and having so &r 
gained their object, saw that, whilst they had everything 
to lose by further opposition, they might possibly ob- 
tain additional concessions by taking part in the debates, 
and that at all events their presence would act as a check 
upon the Protestant members. 
Meetingof Accordingly, when the session began on the 11th of 
mMi'iT October, Davies took his place in the char as quietly as 
if no disturbance had ever happened. On the following 
day, indeed, a member proposed that the dispatea 
elections should be examined in the House. After some 
discussion, however, it was agreed to refer the whole 
question to a committee, which was chosen from amongst 
the members of both parties indiscriminately. After some 
time had elapsed, the committee reported that it would 
be advisable to let the question drop, at least for the 
present session; and in this deciaon the Catholic parly, 
being unwilling to contest what had now become for 
them a mere point of form, at once acquiesced,* especially 
as they were assured that the present return should not 
be used aa a precedent.f As to the Government mea- 
sures for recognition of the King's title, and for the 
attainder of Tyrone, they were all passed without dif- 
ficulty. 
Pottpone- There was, indeed, one point upon which Chichester 
ment of forcsaw that he would have greater obstacles to contend 
Miij. ' with. Like all Deputies, he was much in want of money, 
and the English Privy Council was always more ready to 
supply him with advice which he did not want, than with 
the gold of which he stood in need. Under these cir- 
cumstances, an English Parliament would have been 
asked at once for a subsidy ; but a subsidy had never once 
been heard of in Ireland, and it seemed a dangerous 
experiment to introduce a novelty of this kind at a time 
of such excitement. Accordingly, some weeks before 

* Omtmoiu? Journab, Ini. i. 11, 14, 23. Davies to Someneb Oct. 31, 
leii S. P. Ira. 
t St. Jolm to Wiiivood,Nor. 4, 1614, S.P.bd. 
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the meeting of Parliament, an attempt was made to raise Oh. xrv. 
a Benevolence, in imitation of the contribution which was leit 
inaking such a stir in England.* It was, perhaps, be- 
cause this measure was coolly received that the Deputy 
decided upon preparing a Subsidy Bill. As, however, 
it was neccBsaiT to send it over to England for approval, 
snd the prevalence of westeriy winds made it unlikely 
that an answer could be received in time to pass the Act 
before Christmas, Chichester determined to prorogue P'*'"*?^ 
Psrliament, and to hold another session in the spring of Fania- 
1615. The prorogation accordingly took place on the ""*■"■ 
29th <rf November. Before he liad signified his in- 
tention, a paper was handed to him, containing a list of 
grievances, amongst which was found a petition that the 
recusant lawyers who had been debarred from practising 
ance Chichester's return from England, might be per- 
mitted to resume their avocation-f 

It was on the 18th of April that the new session was isis. 
opened. Chichester replied to the grievances of the nS^iha" 
Commons, but could grant them no hope of the removal «"i™>- 
of the restrictions upon tie lawyers. In spite of their Grantofa 
disappointment, however, which the Catholics must have *"*"'''?■ 
felt, they gave their full support to the Subsidy Bill, 
which w^as carried up to the Upper House within ten 
days after the commencement of the session.]^ To 
increase the satis&ction of the Government, the Com- 
mons had renewed their order of the last session for 
allowing the question of the elections to drop for the 
ppesent,§ and were employing their time upon two Acts 
which, upon their own request, had been sent over to 
EnglaiKl at the close of me last session. By one of 
these all legal distinction was taken away between the 
different races by which Ireland was inhabited ; by the 
other, a statute was repealed by which the intermarriage 
of Irish with Scots had been prohibited. || James, there- 
fore, had consented to relinquish at least one of the 

• St John to 'Winwood, Sept. 8, 1614, & P. IreL 
t Comrnotaf Journals, Ird., l 44. 
t Commotu' Jounuib, Ird., i. 61. 
i Common^ Jotp-nalt, Ird., i, 62, 

II SbOutet of Jrfi., II, 12, k 13 Jac. I., cap. G ftnd 0, These and tiia 
following etetntea were passed in tliis sesaiou, 
VOL. n. r 
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Ch. XIV. measures which he had pressed upon Chichester when he 

1616, left England in the preceding year. 
OrisT- It was impossible that the Catholic members would 

*'"*'■ allow the opportunity to slip of expressing their ho^ 
that their conciliatory behaviour would be met in 8 
similar spirit by the Government. It would seem as if 
Chichester had been desirous of meeting them half-way, 
for when the question of the recusant lawyers was 
brought forward. Sir Thomas Ridgway, who would 
hardly have acted in opposition to the Deputy, himself 
proposed that a petition should be presented in their 
favour. Accordingly, when, on the 16th of May,* the 
petition of grievances was presented, it was found to 
contain, amongst other recommendations, a wish that the 
recusant lawyers might be restored, and that the Act of 
Elizabeth by which the shilling fines were imposed 
might be repealed.f As there is no trace upon the 
Journals of any debate on these points, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the proposals made received the assent of 
both parties. There must have been moderate men 
amongst the Protestants, who, afticr sitting for some, 
time on the same benches with Sir John Everard and 
others who resembled him, must have discovered that, 
whatever theorists might say, there was no reason to 
fear lest the stability of the throne should be shaken by 
the cessation of a petty persecution which only served 
to irritate those who were the objects of it. 
Mat 16. ^** *h^ petitions of the Commons were annexed a 

ProrogB- number of Bills, which they requested the Deputy to 
Parik Bend over to England. As soon as he had received them, 
Dteni. he prorogued the Parliament to the 24th of October, 
when it was understood that a third session was to be 
held, at which it was hoped that the requests of the 
Catholics would be granted. 
DiMola- Unfortunatelj', for many years after the prorogation 

''°°^ in the spring of 1615, the trustworthy information upon 
menc «nd Irish affairs which has come down to us is exceedingly 
scanty. All that we know is, that on the 22nd of 

* Commotu^ Joumalt, IrA i. 68. 
f Commoni' Joumalt, Ird. i. 82. 
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AnguBt James wrote ,to appoint Commissionera for the Ch. xiv. 
purpose of dissolving the Parliament upon the day "jei^ 
vfaich had been fixed for its meeting ; * and that, on the 
29fh of November^ he wrote again to Chichester, recall- 
ing him &om his post, and directing bim to hand over 
Ins authority to the Chancellor and Sir John Denham, 
who were to act as Lords Justices till the appointment of 
a new Deputy.f It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the real cause of Chichester's recall was his unwU-- 
lingnesB to turn a deaf ear to the petition of the 
Commons. We know that, since his return from Eng- 
land, he had done little or nothing to carry out the 
King's instructions to put in force tiie lavs against the 
lecnisants. An abortive conspiracy, which had been 
discovered in Ulster at the close of 1614, may well 
We warned a man who was less ready than Chichester 
to accept the teaching of facts, that it was not a time to 
provoke additional enmities. The part taken by Hidgway 
in the last session, too, is enough to render it extremely 
probable that the petition which he advocated was not 
disliked by the Deputy. J If it be really the case that his 
recall was owing to his unwillingness to engage in a fresh 
career of persecution, all that can be said is, that it was 
a worthy end to the government of such a man. Once 

* The letter is inenticiDQd in tlie Commitdon, (hmnumi J«tirnaU, i. 87. 

t The King to Chichester, Not. 29, 1615, S. P. Irel. 

I Soon sfter taking posBesaion of his office, Chichester's HucceaBor wrote a 
Met whicli countenances the idea that the question of the treatment of 
^ racDMnta wu at the bottom of the change. His Majesty's aHaits, he 
*Tote, proflper in all thinss, 'savinR-in that Mrocg combination of recusancy 
wbnvhi the well or ill-doing of this state doth much depend. I moke na 
dmht of the itrength of His Majesty's lawe in force in tliis kingdom, if it 
Jieeitended unto Uiem with convenient moderation, but will work alteration 
in miny of the most obstinate. It hath been at sundry times worthily 
^nn heratofbre, Au< there hath wanUd cotuUmcy m the pta-tuit, vihereby it 
™^ ieen etteemed a work of haniour, and for particidar ends, rather thou a 
Futendion grounded upon iclid judgtruvt. These people must be otherwise 
^'■ll withal. They naust not tind us abandoning the ground wa get, for 
Ihn will sooner [?'} inTade npon us. It behoves us to be doing soipewhat, 
•M tobo doinit always, and that le^ly, moderately, and constantly; other- 
»i»e we shall but spin and unspin, and never produce sny worthy oriiroBtable 
[ffsrt. Parliciilarly the action of the tflwns, they ffrow Jailv in disobedience, 
frfuaing in divers of them to elect any chief magistrates, hecause they that 
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Ch- XIV. more, when bo many were blind to what was passing 
leic. around them^ and when even his own prejudices stood 
in his way, he saw the only path in whicn it Was possible 
to walk with safety. This time he was forced to give 
way to lesser men. 
Hii go- However this may have been, his government of Ire- 

oflretand, land needs no eulogiura beyond the plain and simple 
narration of his actions. Of Chichester it can be said, 
as it can be said of few, that, if he fiiiled to accomplish 
more than he did, it was because he was seldom, if ever, 
allowed to carry out his own designs in his own way. 
If full powers had been granted to him to deal with 
Ireland according to the dictates of his own wisdom, 
the blackest pages in the history of that unfortunate 
country Would never have been written. 
1618. The successor who, after some months' deliberation,* 
cetded bj was appointed to succeed him was Sir Oliver St. John. 
Sir oiirer At any other time it would have been a choice meriting 
^ " ' approval. He had filled many offices, and had filled 
thpm all with credit. He was, at the time of his appcnnt- 
ment, Vice-President of Connaught, and Master m the 
Ordnance. Unfortunately, in the late Parliament, he 
had distinguished himself as a member of the Protestant 
majority, and his accession to the office for which he 
had been chosen can only have served eis an advertise- 
ment to the Irish CathoHcs that they had no further 
concessions to expect. 
Position of In such a mind as that of James, consistency is not to 
t^'doBc ^ expected, otherwise it would seem strange that he 
01 1616. was sending a new Deputy to carrj' out a strong anti- 
Catholic policy in Ireland, almost at the very time when 
he was giving up the French alliance in fevour of a 
match which would be regarded with detestation by every 
Pi-otestant in Europe. Such an inconsistency as this did 
not augur well for the wisdom of his future policy. The 
decision of what that policy should be was now more 
than ever in his own hands. When he first arrived in 
England, he had found himself surrounded by councillors 
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who had been trained up in the school of his predecessor ; Ch. xrv. 
and he bad met a Parliament which pressed him to accept leia. 
a pc^cy of its own. Gradually, not by force of intellect 
or character, but from sheer ignorance and self-conceit, 
he had set at nought both the warnings of his statesmen 
ind the counsel of his Parliament. To all outward Nocom- 
^pearance his success had been complete. The mem- h^^in 
hers of Parliament withdrew silently to their homes thonatuM. 
without uttering a murmur. Privy Councillors were 
unanimous in singing the praises of the prerogative. 
Puritanism itself was bushed, and a decorous uniformity 
prevailed in the Church of England. Even the last 
blow which had been struck at the independence of 
the Law Courts Mled to roiise the dissatisaction of the 
nation. 

The feet is that, excepting at times when political 
intelligence is widely diflfused, it is seldom that the en- 
croachments of arbitrary power awake resistance untfl 
tfie people have some tangible grievances to complain of. 
As long as the claims of the prerogative were merely 
regarded as abstract questions, the mass of the people 
was ready enough to look upon them as matters wliich 
lawyers might discuss, but which were possessed of no 
general interest for ordinary men. At uie beginning of 
me reign of James there had been considerable excite- 
ment amongst the Puritans, but that excitem^it had 
died out with those men by whom the vestments and 
ritual of the Church of England had been looked upon 
with especi^ dislike. The grievance of the Impositions 
bad indeed pressed upon the material interests of the 
nation. But they had been considerably diminished 
rince they had been first laid on, and they were rather 
objected to as being forced upon the nation in violation 
of principle, than as being themselves an intolerable 
buraen upon commerce. 

The events which in reality stand out most prominently 
amidst the occurrences of the first fourteen years of 
James's reign, are his dismissal of his Parliament in 
1610, and his dismissal of his Chief Justice in 1616. 
The Government was to be simplified. Instead of taking 
its place in a complicated machmery of which the parts 
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Ch. xrv. had constantly worked together in harmony, the Crown 
1616. was to assume the direction of the whole. Parliament 
must be content to express opinions with bated breath, 
and to give its consent to the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. The judges were to be content with doing justice 
wherever private interests were concerned, but to take 
care how they allowed themselves to meddle with the 
prerogative. 

Eed dm- Whatever may have been the feeling of the mass of the 

s*"- nation at the time, it is certain that there were many 

who felt that these were not merely questions for lawj'ers 
to dispute about. No political truth is bo well supported 
by evidence as this, that the obliquity of mind which 
leads a monarch to aim at arbitrary power is certain to 
lead him on to the abuse of it as soon as it is acquired. 
The man who feels no desire to submit his actions to the 
approval of the nation is certain, sooner or Iat«r, to act 
^ as to incur their disapprobation. It might be foretold 
with certainty, that even if the scene at Hampton Court 
were to be condoned by the Protestants of England, the 
man who played the principal part in it would, before 
long, be led on to fresh aggressions upon the reli^ous 
liberty of his subjects ; that even if the dissolution of two 
Parliaments had been received without a murmur, the 
Sovereign who dissolved them would be sure to commit 
some gross blunder which would rouse the discontent of 
the nation ; and that even if Coke stood alone in resisting 
the aggi-ession of the King, it would not be long before 
the judges would, with some honourable exceptions, be 
regarded by Englishmen as tools which the fijng made 
use of to throw a decent veil over his own oppressive 
courses. 

The nk- With the disgrace of Coke, the period of transition 

S'^°^ between the history of the Tudors and the history of 
hi-^toric«i the otuarts comes to an end. it is a great historical 
landmark, landmark. Up to tliis time James has been busy in 
acquiring the powers which were afterwards to be used 
with such fatfd results to himself and to his son. In 
two or three years James will be the most unpopular 
man in the three kingdoms. England will be disgusted 
by the negotiations with Spain. Scotland wtII be 
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enraged by the Five Articles of Perth. Ireland will be Ch. Xiv. 
irritated by the seizure of the charter of Waterford. loie. 

It cannot be denied that, in grasping the powers which ho* far 
enabled him to do these things, James had kept within l*^*'.^^ 
the letter of the constitution. No lawyer would venture the iimiw"' 
to affirm that the Crown had no right to dismiss Parlia- *■' '*'* 

. , . . o , conautn- 

ment without granting its requests, or to put an end tion. 
to a judge's tenure of office ; and, least of all, would 
Elizabeth have suffered her prerogative in these points 
to be questioned for an instant. But, whilst James was 
only maintaining rights which he had derived &om his 
predecessor, he was blind to the fact that the whole 
tendency of the age was rendering his profitable exercise 
of them impossible. The peace which he had brought 
with him had put an end to the. necessity which had so 
long called for a strong Government. Not only would 
the abuses which had been tolerated in the tide of 
Elizabeth, in the midst of the storm, be looked on with 
a suspicious eye when no danger was at hand; but there 
were innumerable branches of the prerogative, which 
had once been beneficial to the nation, which had now 
become abuses. The nation panted for liberty, for 
freedom from restraint, for more active participation in 
the actions of the Goveniment. As yet there was but 
little commotion. If the tide, which had set in favohr 
of concentration of authority during the whole course 
of the Middle Ages, had now turned, it had not as yet 
begun to flow strongly in the other direction. But the 
change of direction was manifestly there, and it only 
required a few unpopular actions on the part of the 
Sovereign to bring it to light. 

It was not without important results upon the history S'^Sl"""'" 
of the coimtry that it was precisely at this moment that or*wai^! 
the King's only remaining soq reached an age at which 
he began to be capable of taking an interest in politicfd 
affairs. On the 4th of November, 1616, when he was 
within a few days of completing his sixteenth year, 
Prince Charles, who had long been known as the Duke 
of York, was created Prince of Wales. Few anecdotes of 
his boyhood have been preserved. Every now and then 
some letter-writer mentions him in teiins of commen- 
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Ch-XIV. dation ; but the absence of any notice of such striking 
1616. ^ts and sayings as those which had won for his brother 
an enduring place in the hearts of the nation leaves an 
impression of the steady but somewhat backward boy- 
hood which must have followed upon the years of 
weakness from which he had suffered. The lameness 
with which he was afflicted in hia early years had passed 
away under the judicious treatment of Lady Carey, who 
refused, in defiance of all the advice which was so liberally 
offered to her, to attempt to strengthen his limbs by the 
use of iron supports; but the physical weakness of his 
childhood seems to have left its impress upon his tena- 
cious and irresolute mind. 
^^ °^ Yet, even with all his defects, it is not impossible that, 

baiiuui if he had been ten or fifteen years older, he might have 
■s* learned another lesson from that which carried him to 

the scaffold. As it was, at the time when his intellect 
opened to receive the instructions of those who were 
around him, the fiihiess of the Elizabethan culture was 
already gone. In the spring of that very year in which 
Bacon was bringing his long controversy with Coke to 
an issue, and was busily engaged in divorcing politics 
from law, the greatest of the lights of the age which was 
feding away was laid in his quiet grave at Stratford. 
The hterature, the theology, and the statesmanship which 
had been known to the heroes of Elizabeth, were gone. 
The harmony of their many-sided life was at an end. 
In its place was rising toe strife between opposing 
theories and the opposition between definite systems of 
thought and action. There has, perhaps, never been a 
moment in the history of England at which such a vooth 
as Charles could enter upon manhood with less cnance 
of understanding the real nature of the duties which he 
was called upon to fulfil. Incapable of forming large and 
comprehensive views for hims^fi there was little hope of 
his bei^ led in the right path by those who were around 
him. Even the greatest and the best of those who took 
part in his father's counsels were men whose thoughts 
lay apart from the main current of the life of the nation; 
and desirable as it is that diversities of opinion should 
exist in the body of the people, it is never with impunity 
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that Buch a separation grows up between a nation and Ch. xiv. 
its rulers. leie. 

For a moment, however, there was a pause. England Pnnpeou 
was waiting to see what James proposed to do with the '°' ^''* 
prerogative which he had vindicated from all assaults. 
To himself his position may well have appeared imas- 
stdlable. His authority now stood out clear and distinct 
in the midst of the other institutions of the realm. 
There was no longer to be seen that harmony of action 
between the Sovereign and the Parliament which had, 
ae a rule, prevailed from the days of the Plantagenets. 
If James could disembarrass his mind from the recollec- 
tion of the financial difficulties with which he was still 
surrounded, or if he could hope at any time to set him- 
self free firom the entanglements of debt, he might 
imagine that he had liberated himself from the trammels 
of that beneficent law of nature which decrees a speedy 
downfal 1 to every Government which attempts to act an 
independent part, and which forgets that it is nobler to 
guide a nation slowly on the path to greatness, than to 
do great things itself. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN THE STAR CHAMBER AGAINST THE 
EAEL OF NOETHUMBERLAND. 

[H«LUS.SB9,foLin.] 

This ^y was brought to the bar the Risht Honourable Henry, ^^- ^' 
Earl of NorthumMrland, from the pneon of the Tower of 
London, affainst whom Sir Edward Coke, Knt., His Majesty's 
Attorney-General, informed this honourahle court, ore tenus, 
for divers very great and high contempts, mieprisiooe, and 
offences committed by* the said earl against Hia Majesty. In 
the proofs whereof, although there felt out matter of a 
higher nature, not fit for this place, which could not be 
omitted, being so interlaced together, concerning horrible and 
mmatural treasons discovered since the £th day of November 
last; the one an invasion of this realm intended by foreign 

e)wer, with the aid of English Catholics and Jesuits, in me 
tter time of the reign of our late sovereign of famous memory. 
Queen Elizabeth ; the other of this latest (already damned) 
conspiracy and treason, to blow up with gunpowder the House 
of Pu'Uunent at such time as His Majesty, with all the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Burgesses of this realm, should be 
there assembled. Yet this Court, at this time, is to deal with 
the matters of contempt and misdemeanour only, leaving the 
laid other matters of higher nature for some other time and 
place at His M^esty's good pleasure. And first. His High- 
ness's Biud Attorney informed that in the end of the reign of our 
said late sovereign Queen Elizabeth, and in the begmning of 
His M^esty's happy entrance into this kingdom, the said earl, 
seeking and taking upon him to be the head of the Catholics c^ 
England, and to have that faction to take a dependency on him, 
did write two several letters to His Majesty, being then in 
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Aff. I. Scotland, and sent the same by one Thomas Percy, his kmaman, 
a notorioua recusant and traitor, and one of the principal con- 
spirators in this last powder treason, acquainting the said Percy 
with the matter of those letters, in which the said earl advised 
His Majesty to give hopes unto the Catholics of England for 
toleration of rebgion, with further instructions thereof to the 
said Fercy> as appeareth by the said earl's own confeasimi 

? (the body of this faction joining with the 

head), all the Catholics of England were privy and assistiDg to 
it, and they disbursed among tnem the said Percy's obai^es and 
expenses in the same journey. And after Percy's return into 
England he told the sud earl that His Majesty's pleasure was 
that the said earl should wind and work himself into the 
Catholics, and give them all hopes of toleration of religion, and 
to be well dealt withal, as the said earl likewise hath confessed. 
And although the said answer so brought by the aaid Percy 
from His Majesty was far from any truth (His Majesty s 
goodly and religious zeal having been ever opposite to any such 
toleration), which the said earl oould not but understand, having 
received a letter also from His Majesty by the said Percy, 
which the said earl this day produced and was read, whereby 
His Majesty plainly advertised the said earl that he meant no 
manner of change or alteration either of the Church or State, 
which His Majesty sithence on the word of a King hath afSrmed 
he sent no such answer by Percy to the said earl. Yet the said 
earl to wind and work himself into the opinions of the said 
Catholics, and that they might depend upon him, and so get to 
be the head of a faction, did, in the end of the said late Queen's 
time, and sithence also in the beginning of His Majesty's reign, 
take upon him to father and countenance the said feigned 
answer and message of this Percy from His Majesty, and did 
intimate unto the Catholics of England that His Majesty's 
pleasure and commandment was that they should have tolera^ 
tion of their religion and should be eased of their persecutions, 
to the great slander of the laws of this realm, as though they 
were persecuting laws. By which course of the said earl all 
the Catholics of England depended on the said earl, and he took 
upon him and did become to he their head. Unto this also His 
Highness's said Attorney annexed [?] and observed otiier cir- 
cumstances of higher consequence, as, first, at the very time 
when the said earl so wrote the said letters and took upon him 
to get this faction to depend upon him, at that instant of time, 
anu a little before the late Queen's death, was Thomas Winter, 
one other of those damned traitors for the powder treason, 
employed and sent into Spain by the Catholics of England to 
negotiate an invasion into this realm. And inunediately upon 
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Her Majesty's death; Guy Fawkea, one other of those powder -App. 1, 
tnitorsj'waa by the Catholica sent ioto Spain to solicit the same 
invasion ; also insomuch aa Fawkes gave out that the King of 
Spain would set foot in England the next spring. In which 
negotiation there wanting no means but only horses, the 
Catholics of England offered to prepare 2,000 horse to assist 
the same invasion ; and at that time the, said earl increased his 
stable with so many horses that (as he told His Majesty him- 
self) bis revenue was scarce able to maintain the charge thereof. 
The place for this invasion was first nominated by Sir Walter 
Baleigh, a condemned traitor, and to be Milford Haven ; and 
at that time the said earl and Sir Walter Kaleigh were very 
inward and secret friends, and the said earl had then the custody 
and ccMumand of Castle Carew, being the only strength of the 
said haven. Winter, also, hath confessed that at his going into 
Spain, a greater person should have gone, but it was doubted 
it would De a cause of discovery. This purpose of invasion, 
also, was acoompanied with two bulls or breves from the Pope, 
brought over into England by Garnet, superior of the Popish 
recusants, being another of those condemned powder traitors, 
by which breves were excluded all successors to the Crown of 
England, how near of blood soever they were, unless he were 
a Catholic, and so advance the Catholic religion with all might 
and main, and to bind them by oath and sacrament thereunto ; 
which breves the said Garnet showed unto the said Thomas 
Peroy, near about the time that the said earl employed the said 
Percy into Scotland widi his letters for the Catholic cause, as 
aforesaid. And, at the beginning of His Miyesty's entrance 
into this realm, the said earl also, at the head of the said 
CatbolioB, did prefer hia petition to His Majesty, on the behalf 
of the Catholics of England, for toleration of religion, as himself 
now confessed. 

Hia Highness's said Attomey-General secondly informed 
against the said earl, that whereas the said Thomas Percy, 
■e^ng that, after His Majesty's happy and peaceable entrance 
into this kingdom, he could not prevail for toleration of Popish 
religion, and that the State was otherwise settled, did, in Sep- 
tember in the first year of His Majesty's reign, and within nine 
mc»ithB next after His Majesty's coming to the Crown, make the 
first motion of this late horrible powder treason to Catesby and 
HHne other of his fellow* traitors in the said treason, to blow up 
the Xing, Prince, Peers, Nobles Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Bui^sses in the Parliament House, saying, ' I will kill the 
King, for there [is] no help.' And thereupon afterwards, in 
May following, being in the second year of His Majesty's reign, 
the said Percy, Catesby, Winter, Fawkes, and others, the 
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plotters of the said treason, did, by the chief instigatioTi of 
the said Percy, take a corporal oath, and received the sacra- 
ment thereupon by the hands of the eaid Garnet, to effect the 
said horrible treason, and to keep the same secret among them- 
selves; yet the said Percy, being a rillain of so dunnable 
disposition, and the scud earl, being, out of His Majesty's grace 
towards him, at that time Captain of His Majesty's Pensioners, 
and he then knowing'the said Percy to be a Jesuitical recusant 
and Papist, having employed him into Scotland for the Catholic 
cause as aforesaid, did, notwithstanding, without regard of his 
place or His Majesty's person, on the 9th of June next after 
the said May, when the said treason was so by the said Percy 
plotted and sworn, put the said Percy into the room and place 
of pensioner, duly to attend His Majesty's person with a halberd 
in his hand, a thing most dangerous to such a desperate person; 
and did also so [9ace and make him pensioner without His 
Majesty's pleasure and knowledge herein first had. And, in 
further neglect and contempt of that his place of Captain of 
the Pensioners, and the care he ought to have had of His 
M^esty'e person, he did not cause the said Percy t« be awom 
at his being made a pensioner as he should have done, but to 
blind the world withal, there was a show and colour made to 
have him sworn by Alan Percy, brother of the said earl, but, 
indeed, he was not sworn at all, whereby he was the more at 
liberty to execnte any his intended villainies. 

Thirdly, and lastly, His Majesty's said Attorney-General 
informed i^unst the said earl, that whereas the said horrible 
powder treason was, on the 5fh d^ of November last, by God's 
great goodness, discovered, and Percy found to be the chief 
contriver thereof, and was fled for the same, which the said 
earl well knew, being then a Privy Councillor of State, and 
present in Council the same morning that the same matter 
was exanuned and found out ; and whereas the same day, upon 
vehement and great presumptioiis, and causes of suspicitn, 
which, upon further examination of the said treason, fell out 
against the said earl, the said earl was restrained of his liberty, 
and commanded to keep his house. Yet the said earl that 
very day, being prisoner and a Privy Councillor, and knowing 
that the sfud Percy was fled towards the place where the said 
earl's revenue lay, he wrote two letters unto his officers in 
the country into which the said Percy was fled : the one he 
sent by post, the other by his servant, to put his revenue and 
treasure in safety, and ccanmanded them to preserve the same 
from the said Percy's hands, and to bring the said treasure up 
unto him ; and did ther^n utterly neglect and forbear to take 
any order, or give any commandment, for apprehending the 
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nid Percy, being so dangerous a traitor ; which offence and App. I. 
eontempt, His Highness' said Attorney divided into three 
■Ranches, and to be each <^ them a very high offence : first, 
diat Ae said earl, being bo restrained and a prisoner, would 
presume so to write and send abroad his letters, which is plainly 
■gainst the law ; secondly, that, being a Privy Councillor, and 
iwom to preserve the King's Majesty and the State to his 
Qttermoet endeavour, yet he had more care of hie treasure than 
respect of the King or State, in not endeavouring to apprehend 
BO dangerous a traitor as Percy was ; thirdly, that his writing 
and sending abroad his letters into those parts wherein Percy 
was fled (the said earl knowing at the Council-table how the 
state of things stood against him) was to give him a watchword 
and intelligence for his further night. 

To these grievous contempts His Highnees's said Attorney, 
fw a^ravation, further informed, that at the first hatching of 
this horrible powder treason, the traitors consulted amongst 
themselves (as they have confessed) to save some of the nobles 
of UuB realm which were Catholics &om the blow of the said 
treason. And Percy named the said earl ; and they concluded 
that he should be saved, to the end to have hia aid and as- 
nstance afterwards ; unto which concurreth the saying of Owen, 
a confederate in the said treason, who said they were sure of 
the said earl, for he was sure [to] the Catholic cause; and 
Percy was the man that undertook to give the said earl warning 
to prevent the danger thereof; and the said treason being 
intended to be put in execution the Tuesday, the 5th m 
Kovember, the said Percy came out of the Korth the Sunday 
before. At which time, he being informed, by some of his con- 
federates, that they doubted their plot was discovered, and that 
they determined to fly, the said Percy advised them the contrary, 
saying he would first go to Sion, being the said earl's house, 
aikd spealc with the said earl ; and, accordingly, on the Monday 
he went to Sion, and there spake with the said earl ; and at 
his coming back, he told his confederates that all was well ; and 
afterwards, that Monday, at eleven o'clock at night, Percy sent 
Bobert Keyes, another of the said traitors, with a clock or 
wateh unto the said Fawkes (who was the villain that should 
have done the deed), and with a matoh for him to give fire. 
The said traitors have also confessed, that such of the nobility as 
t^ould be saved should of themselves have chosen a protector. 
And after the blow given, it was likewise concluded among them 
that ibe said Percy, and some other in his assistance, should 
have violently taken the now Duke of York into his custody, 
they being idso sure that the princess, the Lady Mary, being 
noned by the nster of Wright, one other of the said tndton, 
TOL. U. Z 
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was bj that means at their dispose. And Percy said, witfaiQ 
~~ four-aod-twenty hours that the said treaaon shoidd have been 
effected, that the said earl would curse him if the said project 
took not effeot The said earl's money, also, and treasure, as 
standeth proved, was employed in this wicked treason ; for the 
said Percy brought up £4,000 of the earl's money to employ in 
that action for powder, and other necessary expense about it. 
And it being questioned unong the said traitors what course and 
what strength they might depend upon when their treason was 
effected, it was resolved that the regiment of the English 
soldiers in the Low Countries should be drawn down to be 
ready to come over and join with the English here, and this 
chaise to be in the power and leading of Charles Percy, brother 
of the said earl ; and to that end suit was made that the said 
Charles Percy might have the said raiment of Bnglish foot, 
and Catesby to be colonel of the horse ; to the end that, by 
colour of the war in the Low Countries, they might be ready 
to assist here when time served. 

For all which contempta and misdemeanours before recited 
His Majesty's said Attorney-General prayed, on the behalf of 
His Majesty, that the said earl might receive condign punish- 
ment by order from this place, as in like cases hath [been uaual]. 

Then the said earl, being present at the bar aa aforesaid, 
was demanded particularly what answer he could make to the 
said oifences so informed against him. Whereupon the said 
earl, labouring at the first to excuse or extenuate his said 
offences with accusing the said Thomas Percy that he had long 
time borne a false heart and hard conceit towards the sud earl ; 
for that the said earl had formerly found him faulty, and chal- 
lenged him to be false in his accounts to him ; and that, for the 
same and other matters which he alleged, the said Percy had 
railed on him the said earl, and given out very dif^raceful 
speeches of him, whereby it might be understood that there 
was no likelihood that the said earl would so deeply plunge 
himself as to be partaker with the said Percy in any his 
traitorous actions ; protesting, also, his innocency in all his 
proceedings as touching any offence pretended to His Majesty 
or the realm ; yet, in the end, being made to understand by 
the Court, that those his allegations and protestations extended 
rather to his further accusation than excuse, the said earl, at 
the end, after full proof made of the several contempts and 
offences aforesaid, confessing his errors in the same, submitted 
himself to the censure and judgment of this most honourable 
court. Whereupon this honourable court, and the whole 
presence there sitting, taking great deliberation and consider- 
ation of the quality of those neinous offences and high con- 
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tempto before declared, being altogether inexcusable, and 
BofGcientlj proved, ae well by the said earl's own oonfession, aa ~ 
other circumstances and proofs ; ftUly concurring and conceiving 
the same to be farthegreaterinrespectof the quality of the s^d 
offender (forbearing, nevertheless, according to Hia Majesty's 
pleasure, to enter into tlie consideration of such special matters 
as might in any wise extend or reach to chaise the said earl in 
■ higher degree), hare convicted the said earl of the saJd several 
contempts, misprisions, and offences wherewith he standeth 
charged as aforesaid,' and have thought hlHi worthy of very 
great and severe puniehment for the same ; and therefore have 
adjudged and ordered that the stud earl shall, for the same 
offences, pay for a fine to the use of His Majesty the sum of 
diirty thousand pounds, and shall be displaced and removed 
fnxa the place of a Privy Councillor, and from heing Captain 
of Hia Mtyesty's Pensioners, and from being Lieutenant of 

2 of His Majesty's counties, and from all and every other 
e, honour, or place which he holdeth hy His Majesty's 
grace and favour, and hereafter be disabled to take upon lum 
or exercise any of the said offices or places. And that he shall 
be returned prisoner to the said Tower of London from whence 
be came, there to remain prisoner aa before, during [His 
Majesty's pleasure]. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

1. PB0CBEDIN08 IN THE EZCHEQUEB IN 1608. 

[Uononuida of the Kia$'i Bcmembnuoer, ICeb. T. 6 J*c. 1. 54S.] 

Don. Compeitnni eM In libra ordintlioDinii uts dscnlornni de uma regni Da«ini 

Regit nanc Jkcobi Bexti: *»., iniM urdlnitioDM utedecratu deTeimino Bkiirti 

Micbaelu, folio Ex pane bujiu BcmemoratoriB, die Jorij lOmo di« 

Norenbru. 

App, II. BoRS. Whereas Sir Henry Hobart, Knt., the King's Ma- 

jesty'B Attorney- General, in Trinity Tenn last exhibited his 

bill into this court on his Highness' behalf, against Sir Walter 
Raleigh, KnL, Walter Raleigh his son, and John Shelburj, 
Gent, reciting thereby that, whereas the aaid Sir Walter 
Raleigh wbs seised in his demesne as of fee of and in all and 
singuhir the castle, lordships, and manors of Sherborne, Kew- 
land Castletown, Wootton Whitfield, Yetminster, Canndell 
Bishop, and Upceme ; and of and in the moiety of the manor 
of Pynford wim the appurtenances ; and of and in the moiety 
of the manor of PrimBley, aUaa Prumsley, with the appurte- 
nances, in the counties of Dorset and Somerset, or in one of 
them; and of and in the manor of Colyton Raleigh in the 
county of Devon ; and of and in all messuages, cottages, houses, 
buildings, orchards, gardens, dovehouses, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments whatsoever ; with all and singular rights, members, 
incidents, and appurtenances unto the said several castles, 
lordships, manors, and to any of thom belonging or appertain- 
ing ; or to or with the said castle, lordships, manoT^, or any of 
them, aa port, parcel or number of them or any of them belong- 
ing, or used, occupied, or enjoyed, situate, lying and being, 
arising, happening or renewing within the manors, towns, 
fields, parishes, hamlets, hundreds, limita or precincts of Sher- 
borne, Newland Castletown, Wootton Whi^eld, Yetminster, 
Canndell Bishop, Upceme, Leilington, Stockbridge, and 
Primsley, alias Prumsley, and Colyton Raleigh, or in or 
within any one of them ; and of and in the wood and lands 
called Honicombe Wood and Thomylease, containing hy 
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wtiiDRtion Eozty acres, or thereabouts, be it more or lese ; and Arp. IL 

rf and in all and BiDgular wastes, waste lande, royalties, ' ^ 

lerrices, privil^es, and jurisdictionB, and pre-emineDces, 

wsrrena, parks, libertieH of warrens and parks and herediti^ 

loents tmto the said castle, lordships, manors, and premises, or 

onto any of them or onto any part or pantel of them iii tmy- 

wise belonging or appertaining, or with or within them or any 

of them used, occupied, or enjoyed. And that he the said Sir 

Walter Baleigh being so seised was, in the fit^t year of His 

Majesty's reign of England, France, and Ireland, attainted of 

h^ treason, by means whereof he the said Sir Walter 

Rueigh forfeited the said castle, lordsh^, manore, and other 

the premises to our said Sovereign Lord the King's M^esty : 

and tfattt by force thereof His Majesty was of the said premises 

wised in his demesne as of fee m the r^ht of his Crown of 

England, and Aat His Majesty so being seised, cHf his abundant 

gntce and clemency did by his letters patents bearing date the 

3id day rf August, in the second year of Hia Highness's reign 

of England, give and grwit the said premisea or the greatest 

part thereof unto Sir Alexander Brett, Knt, and Geoige Hull, 

Esq., to have and to hold to them, their executon and assigns, 

for and during the term rf sixty years, if the said Sir Walter 

Raleigh should so long hve, and that the said lease was by His 

Majesty given, granted, and intended to and for the benefit 

tnd maintenance of Elizabeth the wife of the said Sir Walter 

Ralegh, and rf Waher Raleigh son of the said Sir Walter : 

^^ing further by the said oill that, notwithstanding His 

Majesty's most gracious favour, the said Sir Walter Raleigh, 

WiJter Raleigh his son, and one John Shelbuiy, Gent., having 

gotten into tibeir hands and possession divers evidences and 

writings concerning the premises, not contented with that 

estate for sixty years rf luid in the premises which it pleased 

Hii Majesty rf his exceeding bounty to give and dispose to the 

interests and uses aforesaid, did further give ont and pretend 

that the inheritance rf the premises aBer Uie said term expired 

was not in Hia Majesty, but in the said Walter Raleigh the 

un, or some other permm or persons ; and that they had and 

£d contrive secret estates of and in the same, to the prejudicing 

fd His Majesty and the countenancing rf the said pretences. 

In consideration whererf, and to the end His Majesty's right 

to the inheritance rf the premises after the said lease expired 

might be made manifest and preserved, and that the same 

might not be by any practice impeached or obscured, it was 

desired by His Highness's said Attorney ^at the said Sir 

Walter Raleigh, Walter Raleigh his son, and John Shelbury 

might be called by process rf this court to answer the premises. 
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and to abide such further order and direction in the same as to 
this court should be thought fit, ae by the sud bill more at 
large appeareth ; unto which said bill the said parties being 
served, which parties appeared, and in the s^d term of the 
H0I7 Trinity did make their answers as followeth. And first, 
the said Sir Walter Kaleigh for himself did say that it was 
true that he was seised (rf the said castle, lands, tenements, 
liberties, franchises, and other hereditaments in the said bill 
mentioned, in his demesne as of fee : and so being seised in 
the time of the late Queen Elizabeth, being desirous to settle 
his land in his name and blood, by the advice of his counsel 
learned in the law did cause a book to be drawn for the con- 
veying of Ins said lands to the use of himself for time of his 
life, the remainder thereof to Walter Raleigh bis son and heir 
apparent, and the heirs males of his body, with like remainders 
to his other sons if God should send him any more, the remain- 
der to the heirs males of the body of him the stud Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and for lack of such issue, the remainder over to Sir 
Carew Raleigh brother of him the said Sir Walter, reserving 
the reversion or remainder in fee simple to him the said Sir 
Walter Raleigh and his heirs for ever. And he further said 
that the said conveyance for the settling of his lands in such 
manner and form as aforesaid was afterwtuds engrossed in a 
writing indented, made between him the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh on the one part and Sir Arthur Throckmorton, Knt., 
and others of his friends and allies whom he had made parties 
to the same conveyance on the other part ! and that he did 
seal and deliver the same writing indented in Durham House 
in the presence of sufficient witnesses of good credit whose 
names were endorsed upon the same indenture, ae by the same 
indenture ready to be showed to this honourable court, where- 
unto be referred himself, more plainly might appear; pro- 
testing the same was done, meant, and intended by him boxd 
Jide upon the consideration aforesaid without any fraud or 
covin ; and, according to such estate as he had by virtue of the 
said deed indented or otherwise by the law (if the same con- 
veyance were insufficient) he alleged that he was seised of the 
said castle, lands, and tenements at the time of the said 
attainder ; and that the same conveyance, by the same inden- 
ture, such as it was after his said attainder, was, by virtue of 
His Majesty's Commission under the Great Seal of England, 
found by inquisition by a jury of the said county of Dorset, as 
by the same commission and inquisition whereunto for the 
more certainty he referred himsebT, might also appear. The 
validity of which indenture of conveyance the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh humbly submitted to the censure and judgment of this 
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boDourable court, further acknowledgine Hia Majesty's mercy Apf. II. 
ud compassion in granting unto Uie eald Sir Alexander Brett, 
Knt, and Geoi^e Hull, esquire, mentioned in the said bill, 
tie said castle, manors, lands, tenements, and other the pre- 
mises, for the term of sixty years to the use of the wife and 
children of him the said Sir Walter, if he as long should live, 
denying that he had contrived any estate of and in the pre- 
miBes to countenance the said former conveyance, or that he 
hid made any conveyance of the premises whereby His 
Majesty's inheritance might be questionable, other than the 
nid indenture above mentioned. And the said Walter Baleigh, 
the son, by his said father as his guardian, by way of answer, 
«id that he was under fifteen years of age, and had do under- 
Btanding in those things, hut as a child, was merely ignorant 
of his own estate, if he had any. And lastly, the said John 
Shelbury, to such matters in the said bill as concerned himself, 
<l>d say, that he neither had nor cliumed any estate, interest, 
T^ht, or title in or to the premises, or any part thereof ; or 
thftt he had gotten into bis hands any evidences or writings 
concerning the premises ; or that he was privy or acquainted 
*ith any estate or estates of or in the same made by the said 
Sir Walter to the prejudice of His M^esty, other than the said 
indenture above-mentioned, as by the said defendant's message 
unoDgst other things more at large doth and may appear, 
which said answer being openly read in court, it was desired 
hy His Highnesses sud Attorney-General that the said inden- 
ture of conveyance mentioned in the said defendant's answer, 
might be hronght into the court to be viewed and considered 
oil by His Majesty's counsel learned, and by the Barons of this 
Court, which, after several days given for that purpose, was 
done accordingly, and the same being openly re«»d in the pre- 
Knee of the whole court, and of some of the counsel of the 
<»Mi Sir Walter Baleigh, it was alleged on the behalf of His 
Majesty by His Highness's said Attorney-General that the said 
""denture was not sufficient in law to cany and convey the 
bid castle, manors, lands, tenements, and other the premises 
therein mentioned, to the use of the said Walter Baleigh, son 
"I the said Sir Walter, nor to the use of any other person or 
persons in the said deed named, after the death of him the said 
^ Walter Raleigh, as by the said answer of him the said Sir 
falter Raleigh was pretended ; but that the said Sir Walter 
^eigh remained still seised of the said castle, lands, tene- 
■nents, and other the premises in his demesne as of fee without 
iteration as before, notwithstanding the said indenture or any- 
f^iing therein contained, because the same being an indenture 
intended to raise uses thereby, that part of the sentence that 
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App. it. should have appointed the said Sir Walt^ Bal^K his heira 
' and assigns, or such ad had estate in the same premises to stand 
and be seised thereof to the intended uses was all wanting and 
utterly omitted. And therefore His Maj^ty's said Attorney 
afBrmed that the sud castle, manors, and other the premisea 
afVer tiie death of him the ssod Sir Walter R^eigh (for that 
daring his natural life the same were granted away ^ His 
Majesty as aforesaid) ought to come and be forfeit to the King's 
Majesty by force ra that attainder of the said Sir Walter 
Raleigh, siid therefore denred that a case m law might be 
drawn and agreed upon touching the validity and invalidity 
of the same conveyance. Whereupon, on Thursday, the 27lh 
of October, in the sixth year of His Majesty's reign, it was 
ordered by the Court that Mr. Serjeant Harris, the younger, 
Mr. Serjeant NiohollB, and Mr. Crock, who were assigned 
by the court to be of counsel for the said defendants, should 
resort to His Majesty's said Attomey-Oenerat and ^ould i^ree 
with him upon a case in law to be made upon the said deed ; 
and should thereupon attend the Barons of this Court to con- 
sider of the same, and to have such further directions from 
them touching the same and the proceedings therein as to than 
should eeem nt, as by the said order more at large appe^eth. 
But the BBid Seijeant Harris, Serjeant Nicholls, and Mr. 
Crock being so assigned of comuel with the said Sir Walter 
Baleigh as aforesaid, having perused and well examined tlie 
deed. Having also had conference with some of those which had 
been formerly of counsel with the said Sir Walter Raleigh, 
came into the court this present day, and then, in open court 
confessed that the said fault of the said deed and conveyance 
was so apparent and gross that it could raise no use, nor could 
be in anywise maintained or defended, and therefore did in 
all htmnlity leave the said cause to the judgment of the 
court, and the estate of the said castle, manors, lands, and 
other the premises after the death of the said Sir Waller 
Raleigh to His Majesty's mere mercy and good pleasure. It 
is therefore this day declared, ordered, adjudged, and finally 
decreed by the Right Honourable Earl of Salisbury, Lord 
High Treasurer of England, Sir Julius Ctesar, Chancier and 
Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer, and the Barons of the 
same Court, that the said deed before mentioned (whereby the 
said Sir Walter Raleigh intended as he had alleged in his said 
answer to have settled the inheritance of the said castle, 
manors, and other the premises after his death in his said son) 
IB utterly void, insufficient, and of no force to bar the King's 
Majesty, his heirs and successors of the inheritance thereof 
afW the death of the said Sir Walter Baleigh; and that His 
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Hig^esB ifl and ought to hare the same hy the attainder of App. II. 
bim the aaid Sir Walter Kaleigh &om and immediately after 
hn death, the said deed or anything therein contained in any- 
wiw TM)f: w 1 th wt jiTtniTig , ' 

S. FBOCBEDnrOS IS THB EXCHBQUEB IN 16W. 
[Memotandi of the King^ Kemcmbnnoer. Mich, T. 7 Jm. L US.] 
Oomptniiiii ett in Ubro ordiDBtiomim, Ac^ Jofij 33° Nov«mki& 
Whereas, Sir Henry Hobart, Ent;, the King's Majesty'^ 
Attorney -General, hath heretofore, viz., in the term irf St. 
Hilary, in the sixth year of the King's Majesty's reirn that 
now ia, exhibited an information or English bill into this court 
on the behalf of hie Majesty, showing thereby that whereas 
Sr Walter Raleigh, late of Sherborne, in the county of 
Dorset, Knt., was in the t«tn of St, Michael in the first year of 
llie King's Majesty's happy reign of England, for high treason 
by )iirn oonunitted in due fonn of law attainted, as by the 
records thereof may appear, by force whereof and of the laws 
ind Btatntea in that case made and provided, all his castles, 
manors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, together with his 
personal estate, were forfeited to His Maje«ty and vested in His 
Koyolperson, which bis personal estate being of rery great value, 
it pleased His Majesty oat of his gracious favour and princely 
compassion to bestow upon Dame Elizabeth Kaleigh, wife of 
the said Sir Walter, and Walter Raleigh their son, for their 
relief and maintenance. And further, of his more abundant 
grace to grant also all the said castlea, lands, tenements, and 
oereditaments of bim the said Sir Walter Raleigh by His 
Highness's letters patent under the Great Seal of England to 
certain of the friends of him the said Sir Walter Raleigh for 
many rears yet enduring, determinable upon the death of the 
Bsid Sir Walter Raleigh, which His Highness's said gift was to 
the use and benefit of him the said Sir Walter, his said wife 
uid son, the reversion and inheritance of the premises being 
both in His Majesty's intention and in deed reserved to His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors ; yet, notwitiistanding His 
Msjeety's manifold and gracious favours showed and extended to 
the said Sir Walter, his said wife and son, die said Sir Walter, 
with divers others combining with him, as, namely, the said 
Dtme Elizabeth and the said Walter Raleigh the son. Sir 
Alexander Brett, Knt., George Hull, esquire, John Shelbnry, 
Robert Smith, John Mere, Henry Mere, Henry Starr, Robert 
Colbery, and John Browne, Gent,, had published, divulged, 
uid given oat in speeches that the said Sir Walter had 
mode divers leases and estates of all his castles, manors, lands, 
tenements and hereditaments, and others, by his means and 
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App. IL procurement, had made of some part thereof for many years then 
in being long before the treason conmiitted by hin», and for 
which he stood attainted ; and that the same leases and estates 
were made bon&Jide, and upon just and good considerations^ 
where, in truth, there were either no auch leases or estates bo 
made at all, or U* any such leases and estates were made by him, 
or by any other by his means, the same were made but in 
trust to the use of the said Sir Walter, and not bonajide to the 
use and benefit of such as the same were made or pretended 
to be made untoi And to the end it might appear what the 
same leases and estates were, and to whom and when they were 
made and upon what considerations, if any such were, and 
to the end that His M^esty's title might more plainly and 
clearly appear to the same leases and estates, and to the end 
the other conveyances, deeds, and evidences touching and con- 
cerning the premises remaining with the said Sir Waiter 
Balei^, the said Dame Elizabeth or sorae of her friends, 
should not be embezzled or purloined, but safely kept and pre- 
served for the further manifestation of His Majesty s title. His 
Majesty's said AttomeyCreneral prayed that all the said pre- 
tended conveyances, together with all other evidences and con- 
veyances concerning the premises, might be by the said Sir 
Walter and the other afore-named set iorth and declared upon 
their oaths, and brought into this honourable court to be there 

Preserved and considered of for His Majesty's behoof, and to 
e kept for His Majesty, if the same should appear to belong 
unto him. And to the end that all the matters might be 
examined in this honourable court, he prayed process of sub- 
pccna against the said defendants, who b^ng served with 
process appeared. And the said Sir Walter Raleigh, Bame 
Elizabeth and Walter Kaleigh their son, and most of the rest 
of the defendants, put in their several answers to the said bill, 
and the said Sir AValter Baleigh in his answer for himself said 
that in the thirty-fourth year of the reiffu of the late Queen 
Elizabeth the then Lord Bishop of Sarum, by his deed, 
indented lawfully and duly executedand confirmed by the Dean 
and Chapter of Sarum aforesaid, and enrolled accordingly, 
bearing date the 18th day of Jannary (as he took it) in the 
year aforesaid, did demise, grant, and to farm let to the siud 
late Queen, all and singular the castles, manors, and lordships 
of Sherborne, Newland Castletown, Wootton Whitfield, Yet- 
minster, and Caundell Bishop .... for and during the term of 
fourscore and nineteen years .... And so being possessed or 
interested the said late Queen by Her Highness's Fetters patents 
of assignment bearing date on or about the 27th day of January 
in the said thirty-fourth year of her late reign, did grant and 
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aBOga over unto the said defendant all and sin^lar the said App. II. 
castles, lordflhipe, manors, and other the premises, with the 
appurtenanceB for and durine all the term of years then to 
come in the same, tt^ether with the said indenture of lease, to 
which conveyance of assignment for more certainty the said 
defendant referred himself. By force whereof he the said . 

defendant was of the said castles, lordshipH, manors, and other 
the premises possessed accordingly, and being so possessed, he 
the said defendant sought to establish the said lands and 
premises in Walter Raleigh, his then only son, to whose use 
he conveyed the same twice, as he remembered, by certain 
grants to certain persons and friends in trust, which were 
revocable by him the said defendant, and which he did revoke 
afterwards accordingly. For he said that finding his fortune 
in court towards the end of Her late Majesty's reign to be at 
a stand, and that he daily attended dangerous employments 
against her late M^esty's enemies, and had not in the said 
former grant made any provision for his wife, he the said 
defendant made the said former grants void, and then after- 
wards in the said fortieth year of the said late Queen's reign, 
for the natural love and aifection which he bore to the sud 
Walter Koleigh his then only son, and being still desirous as 
well to settle and establish some estate of and in the castle, 
lordships, and manors of Sherborne and other the premises in 
his said son for his better maintenance and advancement, as 
also for some livelihood and provision for his wife to be had 
thereout during his natural life, he the said defendant did 
bond Jide and for the reasons and considerations in the same 
deed specified, without any intention of deceit unto any, by 
his deed or writing under his hand and seal grant and assign 
, over among other things the whole estate and interest then 
residue of the said lease of the said lordships and manors of 
Sherborne and other the premises absolutely unto his said son 
without any power of revocation reserved, but with this declara- 
tion and provision that his said son should yearly pay out of the 
premises after the death of him the said defendant unto the 
said defendant's wife and mother to his said son £200 pet 
annum, which last mentioned deed or writing he said was made 
not many months before the now Bishop was consecrated, as 
the said defendant verily believed, to the which deed for the 
more certainty he referred himself. But he said that by 
means of his manifold troubles he knew not where the said 
deed or writing was, nor in whose hands or custody the same 
remained. And he further said that her late Majesty having 
afterwards procured from the said now Bishop of Sarum the 
inheritance of the said castle, lordships, manors, lands, tenemental 
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liberties, franchisea, and hercditamenta to Her Highness, 
' her heiiB and successors, it pleased her late Majesty iQc^wise 
of her tiien abundant grace and favour to give and grant ante 
the said defendant and his heirs by good and sufficient convey- 
ance in law the inhentance of the said castles, lordships, manors, 
and other the premises as by the said letters patents thereof 
appeareth. And he the said Sir Wtdter Balei^ by his said 
answer further said that after he was ho seised of the inheritance 
of the said castles, lordships, manors, and other the premises, 
he the said defendant did in tmth and boud^de intend Hkewise 
to settle the inheritance of the same premises on bis said sod, 
and to that end used the advice of a oonnsellor at law aboat 
the last year of Her late Majesty's re^n concerning the same, 
by whose, or at the least bis clerk's, negligence and oversight 
that conveyance after the attainder of the said defendant in the 
firet year of His Majesty's reign hath been oonceived to be 
insufficient, the said deed being of late broqght in question in 
this court by His Majesty's Attorney-General, by reaaon 
whereof the mheritance of the said castle, manors, lordshipe, 
and other the premises are alleged to be c<HBen to His Majesty 
by the said attainder ssdd in the information mentioned. But 
before His Majesty had disposed of the inheritance supposed 
to be comen unto h\n\ for want of some words in the said con- 
veyance last aforementioned. His Majesty of his great grace 
and goodness was pleased as well by Hia Highness's letters 
patents .... bearing date the 14th day of February in the 
first year of His Maiesty's reign of England .... to grant 
unto the said John Shelbury and Robert &nith all and singular 
the goods and chattels .... which then late were the said 
defendant's .... As also by His Highness's letters patents 
.... bearing date the 3rd day of August in the sectnid year 
of His Highness's reign to grant unto Sir Alexander Brett, 
Knt, now deceased, and George Hull, Esq., one other of the 
said defendants, all the said casdes, lordships, manors, uid other 
the premises for the term of threescore years determinable upon 
the said defendant's death, as by the said answer of the said 
Sir Walter Ralei^ more at large appeareth. 

And the said Walter Raleigh the son being within the we 
of twenty-one years .... did at last choose in open court me 
Right Honourable the Lord Carew to be his guardiui in that 
behalf .... and by him did deliver in court his answer, 
wherein tlie said Walter Raleigh the son did refer himself to 
the said answers of his father, and tUd avow the same to be 
true, adding further that he had heard that his sidd father had 
purchased certun freehold lands and leases in the name of him 
the said Walter, and in the name of others, to his \ue, which he 
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hoped he should lawfully and quiedy enjoy, but the certamty A pp. II. 
thereof he knew not, as by the said answer at large may appear. 

And the said John Shelbury in his answer (amongst other 
things) confessed that he did never know of any such conyey- 
iDce made by the said Sir Walter Kaleigh to his said son. . . . 

And the said George Hull likewise in his answer said that 
lithence the exhibiting of the eaid information he had heard of 
SQch a conveyoace .... but when or for what cause or con- 
nderations the same was made, or where or in whose hands the 
uid conveyanoe or grant was, he knew not. 

And the said John Meres in tua answer (among many other 
things therein contained) affirmed o£ his own knowledge that 
■fter the time (^ the said conveyance of asugnment of the said 
term of ninety and nine years pretended to be made by tha 
said Sir "Walter Baleigh to his said son, he the said Sir Walter 
did by his deed Burreader ike same lease and term to the 
Bishop of Sanun to the end he might obtain a grant of the 
preioises in fee farm, which he did obtain accordingly. And 
tie further said that ever sithence the said pretended con- 
veyance until the time of the attainder of the said Sir Walter 
Baleigh, all the said castles, lordships, manors, lands, tene- 
ments, and other the premises were in the possession of the 
said Sir Walter Raleigh uid not of his said son nor of 
any to his use to the knowledge of the aaid defendant. And 
^t the said Sir Walter Raleigh by himself or his bailiffs, 
servants, ot ministers, and not the said Walter Raleigh the 
son, or any for him, took the profits, rents, and commoditdes 
wiung and coming out of and from the same and every part 
hereof, and kept the courts thereon, as if the interest and 
estate of all and every p^rt of the premises had been truly, 
plainly, uid boad Jidt m him, the said Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
not in his son or wife, or in any other person, to his or their 
use for all the remain of the said term of mnety and nine years : 
and always before the aaid attainder, as occasion was offered, 
the said Sir Walter Raleigh made estates of the said lands, and 
did dispose thereof as if the same had been truly his and not 
wiy other's, or his said son's or any other person's to his use, as 
veil before as after the said fee farm to all intents and purposes, 
and would have taken upon him, after the said fee farm obtained, 
to take a surrender of him the said John Meres for a term of 
threescore years on three tenements there, and thereupon to 
make an estate to one Standen for three lives. And did also 
^aat to divers persons divers terms of and in the farm lands of 
Sherborne and other lands. And, as the said defendant thought, 
'"'"de one lease for a great number of years of the grounds 
^*^ The Orchard to Richard and Robert Foster, and did also. 



sithence the said fee farm obtuned, make a lease for fourscore 
years or more, determinable upon the death of three of the chil- 
dren of the said Henry Meres, one of the Bwd defendants, of Tyn- 
ner's copyhold unto the said Henry Meres. And the said John 
Merea in his said answer further setteth forth divers other 
grants, leases, and estates, ipade of divers parcels of the premises 
to sundry persons, and namely of Sherborne Park, to the said 
defendant; and that the said Sir Walter Raleigh did sue and 
implead, and was sued and impleaded, and did maintain and 
defend the same suits touching and concerning the premises in 
his own name, and did grant divers offices belonging to the 
premises, sithence the time of the making of the said pretended 
conveyance to hb said son, and had always used the same as his 
own, without making any mention of any estate thereof to be 
in his said son or wife, or any other but himself .... 

And the said Henry Meres in his answer said that the said 
Sir Walter did make divers conveyances of the premises, but 
always kept the possession thereof hims^, and received the 
rents and profits, and kept courts and granted copyhold estates 
and other estates on the premises, in ms own name and to his 
own use .... 

To which answers the said AttomeyJjeneraJ replied, and 
the said defendants rejoined so as the cause came to a full and 
perfect issue, and witnesses were examined on the King's 
Ihlajesty's behalf, and divers days given by several orders of 
this court to the said defendants to examine such witnesses as 
they should think fit for the defence of the said cause, but they 
have willingly forborne and refused to examine any. Where- 
upon the dGi>ositions taken on behalf of His Majesty were 
published, and the said cause appointed to be heard this day. 

Now, upon full and deliberate hearing and debating thereof. . . . 
it is confessed by the counsel of the said defendants, .... that the 
reason why they examined no witnesses was for that they having 
talked with such aa they did purpose to have examined in the 
said cause, they found that although they eould speak for the 
making of the said pretended conveyance, yet they could not 
say whether the same was made in trust or not, and therefore 
thought it to small purpose for them to examine them. And 
therefore and for that, as well by the said answers of divers of 
the said defendants .... as also by the depositions of divers 
and sundry witnesses .... it fully and plainly appeared unto 
this court that the said Sir Walter Raleigh from time to time, 
and always sithence the said lease of ninety and nine years of 
the premises made and assigned unto him, as well sithence the 
fortieth year of the said late Queen, being the time of the said 
conveyance and assignment thereof, supposed to be made to 
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big BOB as before, and even until the time of his said attainder, App. IT. 
lud taken . , . , and received the rents, iBBues, and profits of 
ill and singular the premiseB to his own use, and had kept the 
ronrts of the said manors, and granted copj'holdB expressly in 
hs own name, and named and appoints officers .... by 
pitent under his hand and seal, and made sundry leases .... 
(11 in his own name, reserving the rents to himself and his 
hein, without ever making mention of any estate or int«rests 
thereof to be !n his said son. And for it likewise appeared 
that the said Walter Raleigh the son, at the time of the said 
pretended conveyance and assignment made unto him, was but 
of the age of six years, and no more ; whereby it seemed utterly 
improbable that the said Sir Walter Baleigh would convey 
over hie said lease and interest in the said castle, &c., and 
wholly and absolutely vest the same in the said Walter Raleigh 
his son, being an infant of so tender years, thereby leaving it 
in the power of his son, at any time when he should come to 
yeara of judgqient, to put him out of so main a part of his 
livii^ and estate. And also for that it appeared that the said 
Sir Walter Raleigh, after the time of the said pretended con- 
veyance, did, by his deed under his hand and seal well known, 
ind now showed and proved in court, surrender, or pretend to 
mrrender, his term and interest in the s^d lease of ninety and 
nine years to the said ^ishop of Sarum, of intent and purpose 
to obtain the fee farm of the premises, which was after that 
granted unto him by the said late Queen, which act can no 
way stand well. The said pretended conveyance of the lease 
aforesaid, and also that sithence the grant of the premises made 
to the said Sir Alexander Brett, Knt,, and George Hull, Esq,, 
by the King's Majesty's letters patents, the said pat«Dtees have 
taken and received the profits, and kept courts, and used and 
disposed of the premises in their own names to the use and 
benefit of the said Sir Walter Raleigh and the said Dame 
Elizabeth bis wife, and the siud Walter Raleigh, according to 
ih.e intent of the said letters patents. And tnat the said pre- 
tended conveyance and assignment made to the said Wtilter 
Raleigh was never published nor spoken of until the said 
deed mentioned by the said defendant Sir Walter Raleigh in 
his answer, whereby he intended, as he said, to have settled ' 
the inheritance of the prcmiaes on his said son, was by this 
court adjudged insufficient. It is therefore .... this day 
declared, resolved, and adjudged by the Right Honourable 
Robert, Earl of Salisbury, Lord Treasurer of England, the 
Chancellor and Barons of this Court, that the said pretended 
emveyance and assignment of the stud lease and term of 
fourscore and nineteen years of and in the said castle, &c.. 
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and all other leases and estates supposed to liave been made 
by the said Sir Walter Baleigh, or any otiier of any the pre- 
mises, to the sud Walter Raleigh his son, or to any other to 
his use, if any suoh he, which yet was no way proved to this 
court, was and were made upon secret trust and confidence to 
the only use and benefit of the said Sir Walter, and to be dis- 
posed at his will and pleasure ; and that therefore the King's 
Majesty ought, and is to have iJie same, by force and reason of 
the said attainder of the said Sir Walt«r Kaleigh .... 

3. Sm W. RALEIGH TO THE PSrVT COUSCUL 

[Add. H8. G17T, tol 897.] 

[Belxem fU. 4li and Axg. Srd, 1604.] 

ne manor of SherlKirne, «ritb the hundred and libeitiw, with the £ a. d. 

park, Tarm, uid lU other demeiDe grounda, are of a jeazlj rent of 

uiiieof 160 16 4^ 

The Tillage called Caitleton, wherein the old CMtle itandeth, ii of 

rent of auiie S 13 

A (ecoad itreet or Tillage witUn Sherborne town, sailed Kewland, 

ii of rent of aariie 8 13 4^ 

A THl*)[e in the coonty, three milei from Sherborne, called Caim- 

drll Biibop. ii of the yearlf reol of aaaiae XI II S 

A vilUge without the park wall, parcel of Sberbome and a memher 

thereof, is of the old Tent of aasiae T 13 10} 

The ram of Whit6eUi it of the old rent ... 13 S 

The raaiira of Tetminner ia of the eld rent of aaiite, bmi tbia 

manor ii a kind of fee limple to the cenanta, and the lord hath 

but ■ mall One at erer; death or alienatiOD . . . . It S II 

8am tobd of the dd rent •307 9 Oj 

The brm of Sherhome ii worth bj improTement beudes all reF«i«e>, 

if it do not deca; SSO O 

There are certain demetne gronndi in Whitfield which are let to 

farm for the jeacly rent of 60 O 

There are other grontida redeemed oat of the teaanta' haodi, in 

Caandell Bitbi^ or Down, worth bf the year . . . . 40 
I do ^M rent aotne paitnre groand of a tenant of nice, called 

Swetham, and do make profit of them, heaides the rent which I 

pay bim by the year 18 

There are other groundi and cloiei aboat Sherborne which may 

be worth about £30 or £40 a yenr, ao u ell these demeaiiea and 

fanni and fields are worth by the year in the total 400 

There is also a rent charge which Sir Kobert Miller doth pay anto 

me out of Dpcerne, and other his lands, in considcratiDn of the 

fee farm of them, which [ piocnred 31 10 3j 

I hare also half a demesne in Ficford, called Hnfoid Manor, of the 

yearly old rent of ... . ....BOO 

I nave aleo the moiety of the manor of Primsley, of the yearly old 

rent of 737} 

I baTeabo a mill in Sherborne and twenty acre* of ground, which 

J purchased of her late MajeHj, which was in lease to Arthur 

Swayn for three lives, of the old rent of G 4 10 

I have also a close behind the castle, of five acres, and two oc three 

other little doMa, which to be let are worth by the year . . 6 6 6 

* There ia Kme mifUke here, as the trtio total is £jlS Os; 8}it 
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The total of Ihe rent Aargt as 10 3} - 

TbB total of the old reot of thsM psrceU .... *18 T o} 
Tbe nwked rent of the cloaei ii 8 S O 

raoT B oil 

[400 J 
Bnn total of the whole loKMher u or near thereahoBt ^619 8 4 
Bepr ia c wtiieh go out of thu — 

To Ihe Biihop for ever 160 

To oDe Edmond I^ne,f(>r S9 jein or 30 jean . . 30 

Id feet dae to offieen and others 44 13 

Beaides pajntent to the King foi* the hooMhold and other imall 
diargca. But whereaa In ihia dedoclion of feea the btuliff is to 
have £3 a jear, and the receiTer gome £7 a fear, I do not pa; the 
baililT bacaaie he ia mine enemy, and hath abnied me, and the 
TcceiTer being mj aerrant doth exact of me ; but yet all thii ba 
dua, and henca ejer been paid. 

Total of ihcte dednctloni 83* 18 Q 

So remainech elear }39S 

If ^ere be any more renta than thie to my knowledge, but 
the herbace of the park, which was never in me, but purchased 
in my child's name ten years since, and a lease of Pinford 
grounds in Mr. Heriot for fifty-eight years, then I refuse all 
grace of and &om His M^eaty, except I may miscoet a matter 
of £4 or £5 in the whole, or leave out some five or six acres of 
ground in some quillet. But this is the substance of all, upon 
my allegiance. And therefore, if it please your honours to make 
farther inquiry, I submit myself unto it ; and I beseech your 
lordships ^at a copy hereof may be delivered to the commis- 
sionera. All that grieves me herein is, that so infamous and 
detested a wretch as Mere ia made a commissioner, as he hath 
vaunted and sent me word, and who dares not otherwise show 
his face, having ao many executions against him, and hath not 
forty shillings' worth of ground in the world but of my gift, 
and promiseth to pay all his creditors with the part pronused 
him out of Sherborne ; spreading it abroad that some one of 
your honours hath employed him with purpose t« procure this, 
the remainder of all which I had in the world of His Mtyesty, 
and to turn my poor wife, child, and family a-begging. But 
I trust that God hath not given so cruel a heart to any worthy 
man, whom the spoils of me and mine cannot enrich ; but 
that all your lordships will in charity stand my good lords 
herein, having lost already £3,000 a^year ; and I shall remun 
your humble servant, 

W. Raleiqh. 

■ Properly, £l& 7i. S^ 

t FtDperlx, tea 10«. 4id. The Ivo lame ia bracket* bare beta iniertcd from 
tlie laat page, to mate the acconnt a Utile el«arer. 
{ Properly, if tbs total b« taken aa abora, £i94 l$f. Id. 
VOL. II. A A 
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4. SFB WALTER RALEIGH TO THE PRIVT COUSCIL. 

[Add.MS. 6177, fol. 305.] 

Btfore Aug. 3, I6(M. 

The whole rent of these lands, with the park, and a stock of 
£400 in sheep in the said park, is but 1,000 marks; out of 
which I pay unto the Bishops of Salisbury for ever, £260 
a-year ; and in fees and pensions wherewith the land is charged, 
and towards the provision of the King's house, to maimed 
soldiers and the poor, upwards of £50 a-year more ; " so as 
the clear value is not £400 with a stock. My charge in this 
place for diet only is £208 a-year ; and if His Majesty do 
allow the rest of this sum, to make it £300 to me for all other 
necessaries, there remMneth not above 100 marks a-year for 
my poor wife and child and their servants, which, God knows, 
will not give them bread and clothes. My debts are above 
£3,000 ; alt the goods that I have left in the world, I protest, 
before the Majesty of God, are not worth 1 ,000 marks. That 
which I have already lost by Jersey, the Wine Office, the Stan- 
nary, Gillinji^ham and Portland, is at least £3,000 a-year ; so 
as I trust His Majesty will be merciful unto me for the rest, 
which, aft«r the payment of my debts, will be but a miserable 
estate, God knows. Herein I humbly beseech your lordshijjs' 
favours, that I may not be left to utter be^ary ; . . . . aud 
I shall ever rest your lordships' most humbly, 

W. Ealeiqh. 

S. VALUE OF SHERBORNE AND ITS APPENDAGES DimiNG 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 

[Abbreviated &om an Act^onnt in Ihe Royalist Compoiicloii Papen, Becord 
Office, 1st Siriw, xcii. 605.] 

Sarmy of the Earl of BrMoPi Estate. 

DOKEBT. £ t, d, 

Pinford Farm 110 

Whilficld Farm 5.1 

The Fearors 70 O 

The Wears 100 O 

Mumitrail and Seijeant'i Head 18 

Cold Hnrbour 5 

Three parts of Barton Farm 40 O 

Painter's Hill and Whiting's Cross . . 10 

Half of Primsle; Farm 35 



" The 1,000 inarki ii probably the f 65* which should hare stood tot the total 
receiplB. Kalci^h has, however, fargatten the ^30 a year to Lane, and deducting 
as above. £'i\Q, leaves £341. Either, however, he is speaking broadlj in caUing 
this cot £VK>, or be mnst have tacitly included other sources oF income. 



Long Clow 2 1 

Cutle Ditches 2 1 

The New Park 70 

The New Pnrchaied Ground* SG 

The Prebend 360 

The Manor Benu 214 

Teoemenu in band S4 

laod 

Deduct pajment to the receiver of the rerenues of the 

lue Bp. of SarDDi 280 

Other paymeiita lei 
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DESPATCHES OF SIR JOHN DIGBT RELATING TO THE 
SPANISH PENSIONS. 

[5. F% Sptuilih ConvipoDdMice.] 
t. SIB JOHN SIQBr TO THE KINO • Skit. 9, 1613. 
Mat it please ^our Most £jxcelleat Majes^. 

Did not the content of doing ^our M^esty faitUiil and 
honest service oVeraway all other respecte, I should write this 
despatch with some grief and sorroif , being therein to set down 
particulars of prejudice and stain to a person, the opinion of 
whose worth and integrity may perhaps be of greater weight 
than any advertisements, and to whom I acknowledge I have 
had obligation. Further, I must give Warning that some 
others be narrowly looked unto, and thereby cause jealousies 
and suspicions, which is an Unwilling abd Unpleaaing office, did 
not my duty to Your Majesty make all things pleasing that 
tend to your service. 

There hath been no care or industry lAnitted for the dis- 
covery of the pot of roses. But it hath not pleased God to 
give so perfect success thereunto as I hoped for, in regard that 
some of our engines Were Dot well made. Vet so much hath 
been attained unto, that did not the hope of a perfect work 
diminish and lessen the este^n of anytbii^ that fidleth short of 
expectation, I doubt not but Tour Majesty Would judge that 
which is already done to be of more than ordinaiy conse- 
quence. 

* Tha (Allowing ia the kej to the cypher ia which the more important puii of 
thia dviptUcb we written! — 

a a 1 and j o a and y 
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APFENDJX. 357 

The first p&rt of this despatch will concern a person, who, App. IIT. 
thoueh he be already giving (I doubt) a fearful account to 
the Sovereign Judge ot all things of his unjust service to 
Your Majesty, yet because many roots of him may be yet 
living underground, and that, by revealing of the principal, his 
remaining instruments may be detected) I durst not so far dis- 
pense wim my duty towards Your Majesty upon any regard as 
not to make you exactly acquainted with all the particulars 
that are come to my knowledge. 

I concmve Your M^esty will think it strange lliat your late 
High Treasurer and Chi^ Secretary, the Earl of Salisbury 
(besides the Ayudas de costa, as they term them, which are 
gifts extraordinary upon services), should receive 6,000 crowns 
yearly pension from the King of Spain. 

I would not write it unto Your Majesty, did I collect it only 
by alight circumstances. But the probabilities are so pregnant, 
as (to me that only see them without knowing how far we may 
have acquunted Your Majesty and procured your connivance) 
they convince my belief of ub being an unworthy serruit to 
Your Majesty. I AaR set down all Uie particulars that induce 
me hereunto, leaving it to Your Majesty to make that judg- 
ment of him, as by the knowledge of these, and other things 
(unknown perhaps to me), Your Majesty's wisdom will be able 
to do with most truth and certainty. 

First, I find in a letter of the Conde de Villa Mediaoa, 
bearing date the 21st of February, 160S, that, whereas there is 
assigned to Beltenebras 4,000 crowns per annum, as to divers 
others, he finds him so useful to the TC'"g of Spain's service, 
for the great hand he hath in the Government, and the power 
with tbe King of England, that he holdeth it fit that the pen- 
sion of Beltenebras be augmented to 6,000 crowns at the least. 
In conformity whereof he receiveth the King of Spain's 
mswer by his letters, bearing date the 17th of May, 1605. 

Zuniga, in his letters of the 8th of June, 1609, writeth that 
it was intimated unto him from Beltenebras that he would be 
well pleased that bis pension should cease, and that his services 
might be recompensed by the piece. Which the party upon 
comereuce intimated to grow, for there bad been some slowness 
in extraordinary reward. And that he thought Beltenebras 
conceived it to be, because they in Spain (it should seem) held 
him sufficiently content with his pension, which he would have 
little esteem if he had not extraordinaries. To this letter the 
King of Spain answereth by his of the 2nd of September, 
1609, written in Segovia, that In any case he give all content- 
ment to Beltenebras in any fashion and manner that himself 
shall desire. And that according to what he shall advise to be 
fit, shall be remitted unto him. 

_. _..t,.GoogIf 



358 APPEHDIX. 

App. III. So that hereby it appeareth that from the year 1604, in 
~ " which the peace was concluded, until the year 1 609, hia pension 
was continued, and then further order given for his full satis- 
faction in that sort as should best like him. It now remaineth 
that it appear that this Beltenebras was the Earl of Salis- 
buiy, which may be easily gathered by the following passages : — 

First, by the description of his authority in the goTernment 
of the State, and hrs power with the King, in the letter above 
mentioned of the Conde de Villa Mediana for the augmenting 
of his pension. 

Velasco, in his letters of the 20th of Febmary, 1612, 
writetb that of late from Beltenebras he received no advice 
of consideration, and" that be is at present in great danger of 
death. 

He likewise writetb, in his letters of the 14th of April, 
1612, that there is arrived a secretary from Florence, who 
bringetb a certain offer of the portion to' be given, and hatb 
made promises of 100,000 crowns to Beltenebras, in case he 
procufe the effecting of the marriage. 

Zuniga Writeth, at bis last being in England, in his letters of 
the 2nd of June, that, since the death of Beltenebras, the 
match for Florence bath grown cold. For he Was the only 
furtherei* of it, 

Zuniga, at his last being in England, likewise writetb, in his 
letters of the 10th of July, that there were certain commis- 
sioners appointed to see in what State the King of England's 
treasure was left by Beltenebras, 

But that which makes it apparent, and past conjecture, is 
that my confidant friend assUreth me to have seen and had in 
his custody a letter written by Zuniga in March last (a little 
before the departure of Don Diego Sarmiento de AcUna) to 
the Secretary of State, who required him to advertise what he 
held fitting concerning the payment of the pensions. To which 
he maketb answer that, at his coming away out of England, 
he left a perfect note, what was to be done, with Velasca 
Wherein be knoweth little to be altered but that the 6,000 
crowns pension of the Earl of Sabsbury bath by his death 
ceased. Sending this letter but from his lodging to the 
Secretary, it seems there was no need of cypher, or disguise, 
little fearing it should light into the hands where it hath. 
And hereby Your Majesty seeth it hath pleased God to clear 
this riddle. 

I have hitherto set down what I can allege against my 
Lord of Salisbury. Your Majesty may also be pleased to give 
me leave to write what I can collect, that may in any kind 
make for him. 
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Before his death, I find that Velasco advertiseth that he App. III. 
cannot attain to that certain knowledge of things as had been 
formerly done, for that Beltenebras, of late, gave him no adver- 
tisements of consideration as to which there might be credit 
given. 

Further, Velasco (diverse months, as well before my Lord 
Treasurer's death as since) hath given hither very false and 
ridiculous advertisements, which Velasco could not have done 
[if] my Lord of Salisbury had dealt confidently with him. 

Besides, I have observed in these later times (whether it 
were out of cunning or not I am not able to judge) a great 
adverseness and hatred in my Lord Treasurer to the businesses 
of Spain, so that it may be probably, or, at the least, charitably 
conjectured, that my Lord (at the first conclusion of the peace, 
when only the furthering of the maintenance thereof was 
expected from him, and since whilst the hope of some match 
with Spain was kept on foot) did take what he received for the 
assisting of those good ends of firm peace and nearer alliance ; 
but having, of late, discovered that the King of Spain did not 
realty intend any such alliance, and likewise seeing, by many 
arguments, the sincerity of his friendship might justly be 
doubted of, he withdrew his former inclination and affection 
towards the Spanish King and State ; yet it may be be was 
content to receive their money and to put many tricks and 
untruths upon them. I write tfajs unto Your Majesty by way of 
declaration, and not by way of excuse, for no circumstance can 
make his proceedings excusable or free from the name of false- 
hood and treachery unless be freely acquainted Your Majesty 
with all that passed, and that Your M^esty were contented not 
to be displeased that the Spaniards should be cozened. 

I will only add one thing more concerning my Lord of SiUis- 
bury, and ao come to the other particulars whereof I am to si>eak. 
My confidant friend tellcth me that he knuweth that some of 
the letters which myself have written, and copied, of many of 
tbem have been sent hither, and that the procuring of them 
cost great sums of money. Your M^esty may be pleased 
to call for all my despatches to such as had the keeping of 
my Lord Treasurer's papers, and that they may be conferred 
with the particular note, which I send by this bearer, of all 
such despatches as I have written since my coming into Spain. 
Thereby it will be seen what originals are wanting, and, it may 
be, I shall be able to make some good use thereof, for I already 
know so much of these things, tl^t sometimes a petty circum- 
stance cleareth a great doubt. 

Before I begin the second part of this despatch, I must humbly 
crave Your Majesty's permission to utter some few words by 
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way of apology, for that I well understand how ill it befitteth 
a gentleman or an honest man to put jealousies into the head 
of princes against tlieir ministera, upon circumstances that have 
not strong probabilities; but when ^e preBent danger or incon- 
venience will not fittingly admit of the delay which is requisite 
for the sifidng and cleanng of those suspicions which are not 
without cause conceived, I then suppose that the prejudice of 
particular men is rather to be adventured than Tour Majesty's 
service or safety in the least manner hazarded. And this is now 
the case ; for I see a pereon employed in Your Majesty's service 
in a place of bo great consequence and trust, and that in times 
of danger, if he should be disloyal unto Your Majesty, might 
have BO great power to do hurt, being indeed one of the guards 
of your kingdom, as may well excuse my ^ving Your Majesty 
a caveat to have him Arefully looked unto, although my sos- 
picions are not yet come to certain and direct proof. The party 
IS Sir Wilham Monson, Admiral of the Narrow Seas, whom by 
diverse circumBtAnces and collections I gather to be a pensioner 
to the King of Spain, aa I fear (before it be long) I shall plainly 
make it appear unto Your Mi^esty. 

Further, I find in a not« that hath come into my hands 
(which though it be imperfect. Your Majesty may give credit 
unto it, and ukewiae be pleased to hear divers particulars con- 
cerning it from this bearer, my seoretary), that at the time 
when the Conde de Yilla Mediana came fmn England, the 
King of Spain bestowed every year, in pensions in the English 
Court, the sum of 36,500 crowns, and (hat four of the said 
pensions being suspended, which amounted to the sum of 6,000 
crowns, there was ordy left unto Zuniga for the payment of 
30,600* crowns yearly amon^ the other ten whose pennons 
were continued. Now, considering that these persons must of 
neceBsity be of extraordinary rank and quality, since to ray 
Lord of Salisbury himself there was given only 6,000 crowns 
per annum of certainty, I could not satisfy mine own conscieDce 
in regard of the faith I owe and will ever perform unto Your 
Majesty, but that I should highly fail in my duty towards you, 
if in this conjuncture, when Your Majesty is upon the point of 
making choice of your Secretary and other great omcen, I 
should not give Your Majesty this warning. And if I may 
presume so far, in a matter ot so great consequence, to write 
anything by way of advice, I should, with all humility, counsel 
Your Majesty tiiat since you have by God's providence and 
your own wisdom so long suspended the choice of your officers, 
you would yet be pleased for a while to forbear it, until some 
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dearer light be had of these myBteriee. Your Majesty hath ever An. ni. 

(I hope) found in me that warineeB in my advertiBements aa 

not to give Your Majesty mmeceaeary alarm or to cast jealouBies 
on the persons of any men. M^either would I (in a case of this 
importance, which belongeth not to me to speak of) adventure 
to write in this manner unto Your Majesty, were I not induced 
by SQch reasons and circumstances as, though they are not yet 
ripe to he presented unto Your Majesty as formaJ accusations, 
yet Uiey are snch against some that are not of the unlikeliest men 
to be called to the places vacant, as will not only make my 
suspicions justifiable, but they put on me an ohli^tion to give 
Your Majesty diis item. The double cyphers Your Mf^esty 
may conceive cannot hut make things veiy intricate, yet cir- 
comstances will give some light, so that there may he very well 
afforded onto me oauses to suspect, when there shall not be 
sufficient appearances for me to accuse, wherein it befitteth an 
honest man to proceed with slowness, and much certainty, if 
it he not for the preventing of present inconvenienoe. 



S. Sm JOHN DIOBT TO THE KlSa." Bkl IS. I415. 

Concerning the second part of YourMjues^'s letter, wherein 
you are pleased to command me freely and without respect 
of persons to set down my knowledge concerning such 186 
[penmons] as shall have been distributed from Spain amongst 
servants and ministers, for which purpose Your Majesty, it 
seemeth, is informed that there is yearly returned from hence 
to the Ambassador in England me sum of :C20,000, Your 
Majesty may he pleased to understand that, unless it be only 
this last year, I shall be able, by papers which I have obtained, 
to set down aH such pensions, and moat of the sums of money 
that have been given and distributed in 69 [England] ever since 
the conclusion of the peace. In the first years, 36,300 crowns 
were yearly assigned from hence for the payment dfthe settled 
pensions, acoordmg to a note which I have formerly acquainted 

* Thii dapstck ii written in a cTpherirhich ii different trom knj Mbrr n<eil in 
the collectioD. ConMqaenil?, tboDgh I WM able wliboat «n7 great difflcnity to 
divcaver the kej to the alphabet, I cannot be qnite certain aboat all ihe prtiprr 
names ; I hare therefore In these cases retained the e^her, adding the n«me« 
in bracket*. Where proper aames are giTcn without any flfcnra before them, thtj 
■re either written in plain writing or in the ordinary cj|jier. The fblluwing is 
the \ej to the other words : — 

bed X J * ■« i and j o nandr 

31 33 8fi . . , 66 SS 67 IS IB S3 25 88 

Sa 34 36 . . . 34 66 6B 17 20 13 S6 99 

IS II 14 S7 SO 
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App. ni. Tour Majesty with, and shown unto 80 [the Earl of Somerset] 
by Your Majesty's appointment Afterwards divers of Your 
Majesty's ministers, refusing to receive that in the quality of a 
yearly pension which before had been bestowed upon them in 
the nature of presents and gratuities, first, for their assistance in 
the concluding of the peace, and after, fco: their good offices io 
coDtinuing amity and good correspondency betwixt Your Ma- 
jesties, the said yearly allowance for penuons was brought down 
to 21,000 crowns. But the extraordmary sums, upon particular 
occasions, that were then given to my Lord of Salisbury and my - 
Lady of Suffolk, were very great, two of them (of which I 
have the account) amounting unto 44,000 crowns, which was 
promised; and everything was so particiilarly bargained for by 
them with the Ambassador, that both themselves and Your 
Majesty's service were drawn into strange contempt, ae will 
appear by divers letters written from 149 [the Ambassador]* 
to 109 [^e King of Spain]', in so much that he writeth that 
they are to be bought and sold withal as he would do with 
shopkeepers ; and concludeth his letter with this, that as nothing 
is to be had of them without money, so for money he thinketh 
they would sell their -souls to helL But I may not omit to let 
Your Majesty understand that by the same letters it appeareth 
that 79 [Suffolk] had no hand in any of these practices, for he 
saith of him, that he is a good and honourable gentleman, whom 
the other two abused and ruled as they listed. 

Since the death of my Lord of Salisbury, the chief pensions 
that were given were unto my Lord Pnvy Seal, which was 
4,000 crowns a year of certiunty, and io my Lady Suifolk, 
according as she could agree upon occasions of her ser^-ice ; but 
unto Lord Northampton, I find not any extraordinary gift to 
be given more than hia yearly pension, only, I conceive, a little 
before his death he had a. good round sum paid him by 149 
[the Ambassador] in gold : by what I can guess it was for the 
arrears of his pension. 

If it shall prove certain, as Your M^'esty is informed, that 
149 [the Spanish Ambassador] spendeth £20,000 a year, it 
must needs be that he hath very lately fastened some great 
sums upon some of Your Majesty's ministers. For since the 
death of Lord Northampton, ^e allowance for ordinary pen- 
sions hath been but only 30,000 crowns yearly, in which I 
know I cannot be deceived, for that I have the copy of 109 
[the King of Spain's] warrant under his own hand for the 
payment of it, and shall likewise declare unto 70 [Your 

* 149 Ii, I bellere. a general cypher for (he Spanish AnlNUwdor in Loodon 
at the tima referred tuy whaierei hia name ma/ hare been. 
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Atajesty] how it is bestowed. But that 80 [Somerset] should App. III. 
have received anything from 149 [the Ambassador], I have "^ ~ 
never in any kind been able to discover, neither do I think it. 
But I have great reason to conjecture that 149 [the Am- 
bassador] hath been buay to draw my Lady Somerset unto his 
?art, and to oblige her. But the particulars hereof Your 
lajesty will get the beat notice of from Sir William Monson, 
who hath been 149 [the Ambassador's] instrument to negotiate 
therein, himself being and having been a pensioner to 109 
[the King of Spain] ever since the year 1604. The mateh 
being made with hira by the Constable of Castile at his return, 
who then allotted him 4,000 crowns a year pension; and, to 
that effect, gave him letters to the Conde de Villa Mediana, 
dated at Gravelines the 12th of September, 1604. MTiich 
pension was afterwards by the said Conde de Villa Mediana, 
upon special occasions for the 109 [King of Spain's] 8er\-iee, 
augmented to 1 ,500 crowns, and so hath ever since and doth yet 
continue. I find likewise in the list for the distribution of 149 
[the Ambassador's] ordinary allowance 1,500 crowns ordained 
to be bestowed, upon occasions, in presents and new year's 
gifts, upon the Lady Jane Dnimmond. But I am bound in all 
conscience to tell ^ our Majesty that, in all the advertisements 
that have come to my hands, I can not perceive that she ever 
received anything hut only a slight jewel or two and a basin 
and ewer of some rich stone, given by 149 [the Spanish 
Ambassador], as, I conceiye, at her marriage. ^<either in all 
the letters and despatehes of 149 [the Ambassador] which I 
have can I find any one thing to her prejudice. As for the 
third part of Your Majesty's letter, whereby it appeareth that 
YouF Majesty hath received information by 77 [Winwood or 
Coke's ?] means that 80 [Somerset] should have revealed unto 
the Ambassador Your Majesty's secrets and designs, I shall 
freely and undisguisedly set down unto Your Majesty such 
grounds and inducements as I have had to make me inclinable 
to that opinion. First, I was of late told by the chiefest con- 
fidant I have left in this court, that he would hold no more 
correspondence with me ; neither was it possible for any man 
to serve 70 [Your Majesty]. For whatever I did here was by 
those nearest about 70 [Your Majesty] revealed unto 149 [the 
Ambassador], And therefore that he. would now retire himself, 
for that he had learned lately that the first hght against San- 
tander* came from 149 [the Ambassador], and that all the 
Dther proceedings with him were but out of the cunning of this 
State and Council to disguise and trick the true and first means 
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App. Hr. of Ub discovery. But hereof I must confess unto Your 
Majesty I never had any other ground nor cause of jealousy, 
but onlV the speech of thia party. And that by the examina- 
tions 01 the eaid Santander, Oie copy of which I have obtained, I 
find ibttt he was chiefly still examined upon the rack coQCem- 
ing me. Although in this particular I would not for the worJd 
lay the least imputation upon SO [Somerset] that he should 
maliciously have betrayed so great a service, yet I can not but 
lay great blame upon him for want of secrecy and care in a 
business of so great consequence. For, first, I got certain 
knowledge that some parties had full notice of all such things 
as I had by Your Majesty's appointment delivered to 80 
[Somerset] agtunst them, and thereof (as far as I then durst) 
I presumed to give Your Majesty some inkling ; and could 
(if I were present) quickly, by ^e circumstances, cause the 
truth to be discovered unto Your Majesty. Further, speaking 
one day by chance, by way of discourse with a pajrticular 
friend of mine, and desiring to understand of him how he heard 
my services in Spain were accepted, he told me, * Bxtra- 
ordinarily well,' and that he wondered in his heart how it was 
possible for me to do those things which I did, viz. to get the 
copy of the King of Spun's letter, and his 149 [the Ambassa- 
dor's] despatches — ' nay, and as I heard,' sud ne, ' his very 
private instmcfJons.' Wherewithal, I, being stmdcen unto a 
very strange amaze, seemed to make a jest thereat ; saying 
that some one had nused that rumour for some particular end. 
Whereupon he told me that, to deal plainly wiUi me, he him- 
self'had seen and read divers of them. And, upon further 
conference, he at last confessed unto me that they had been 
shown unto him by one Bawlioe, a follower of 60 [Somerset], 
This party, though I should be grieved, for just reasons, to 
have him produced, yet, if it may be of any use or moment to 
Your Majesty's service (to which all other respects must be 
submitted) the bearer hereof, my secretary, will nominate the 
party unto Your Majesty ; and he may [be] produced face to 
face with the siud Rawlins. This being true. Your Majesty 
will think I had, then, just cause to show an unwillingness to 
return agun unto Spaui, when I saw this business that so 
nearly concerned Your Majesty's service so carelessly handled. 
Neither is it impossible tiiat this unfortunate event of this 
business hath been caused, though not through disloyalty, yet 
through want of care and secrecy. But thereof I can no 
fur^er accuse my Lord Somerset, than what out of these cir- 
cumstances may be collected. But the chief motives that have 
made me think that Somerset used ill both Your Majesty's 
name and favour were since my Ust coming out of England, 
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especially in the speech that hath been for the treaty of a Arp. IIT. 
match for the Prince with Spain, wherein, although I abao- 
Intely diBclaimed in any kind so much a« to speak thereof 
in quality of an Ambassador, and disavowed bo much as 
Your Majesty's privity that any such discourse was held, and 
to that effect (understanding from divers Your Majesty's 
ministers in the courts of other princes, that some rumonr was 
raised that a treaty for such a match should be on foot), I wrote 
unto all parts, giving satisfaction and full assurance that Your 
Majesty had never entered into any such treaty, neither bad 
any proposition to that effect ever been made, either by Your 
Majesty, or yotir order ; neither had there anything further 
passed therein than by way of ordinary discourse. And unto 
the Duke of Lerma, with whom I only dealt in the said busi- 
ness, I ever likewise disavowed Your Majesty's having any 
knowledge of what passed, absolutely refusing to make any 
overture therein unto Your Majesty, till I should see betwixt 
ourselves all difficulties (which tn l^elihood might arise) fully 
agreed upon. And, hereupon, when the Duke of Lerma had 
delivered me his particular demands in point of religion, I told 
him I durst not adventure to send thetn unto Yotir M^esty, 
unless they might be much altered and qualified. Which the 
Duke (after some conferences) seemed not unwilling unto. 
And to that effect several consultations were had amongst those 
that were formerly by this King deputed to this business. In 
the mean time (according to my bounden duty), I held it fit se- 
cretly to give Your Majesty notice of all that passed, and to send 
you a copy of those demands which the Duke of Lerma had given 
me. All which was discovered unto 149 [the Spanish Ambas- 
sadorl ; and the same articles which I had sent, showed unto 
him, in the manner that I shall set down. First, one Sir 
Robert Cotton came unto 149 [the Ambassador] as sent unto 
him from 80 [Somerset], as a man whom he did afterwards 
desire to have employed betwixt them, especially in the busi- 
ness now on foot Concerning the matob. This Sir fiobert 
Cotton assured 149 [the Ambassador] both of your Majesty's 
inclination and of 80 [Somerset's] will and power for the 
effecting of it. Only, he said it was resolved to have the dealing 
therein taken wholely out of 141 [my] hands ; and, therefore, 
if be already had not, he should do well speedily to procure 
sufficient commission from 109 [the King of Spain] to treat 
and conclude of it there ; and that the business should wholely 
be managed betwixt 80 [Somerset] and 149 [the Ambassador]. 
To which, when the Ambassador answered that he conceived 
the business could not but receive some prejudice, if it should' 
now be taken out of 141 [my] hands, who bad formerly been the 
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API*. TTI. only dealer therein, he signified unto him, that that waa by 
80 [Somerset] fully resolved on. Which shortly after, and all 
the rest that Sir Robert Cotton had sud, was by 80 [ISomerset] 
himself confinned unto 149 [the Ambassador]. And at that 
meeting (as 149 [the Ambassador] advertieeth) lie first per- 
ceived that 80 [Somerset] mortally hated 141 [me], whom he 
before thought to have been his great friend. For, s^d he, 
alleging that if 141 [Digby] should perceive the business to be 
thus t^en out of his bands, he would questionless, out of 
spleen, endeavour all he could for the overthrowing of it ; aod 
by his advertisements and relations unto 70 [Your Majesty] 
would do all the ill offices he could. To which 80 [Somerset] 
answered that 141 [Digby], either out of his discontent and 
hate, would do some such thing as would be his utter ruin ; or, 
at least, would write in such manner of spleen and passion as 
he might quickly be discredited with 70 [Your Majesty], and 
no belief given, nor any reckoning made of anything he should 
advertise.^ And hereupon, by Somerset's persuasion, the Am- 
bikssador dispatched away a post for such a commission as was 
desired. The which I understand was accordingly sent unto 
him. Afterwards, Cotton several times repaired unto the Am- 
bassador, as sent by Somerset, intimating the knowledge of 
70 [Your Majesty] of all that 141 [I] had done here in Spain. 
And, for an undoubted testimony whereof, showed him the 
demands in religion made unto me by 113 [Lerma], which I 
lately sent unto 70 [Your Majesty], signifying likewise unto 
him that the matter might be so handled that 70 [Your 
Majesty] might be drawn to condescend unto them ; with many 
other particulars, which will be best known by the examina- 
tion of the said Cotton, if 70 [Your Majesty] shall hold it fit 
to have him apprehended, though I think Your Majesty will 
judge it fit to have it done upon some other colourable 
pretext. 

As for my future proceeding upon any discourse that may be 
offered concerning the match for 72 [Prince Charles] with a 
daughter of the King of Spain, I shall not therein, nor in any- 
thing else, by God's assistance, swerve any whit from Y'our 
filajesty's pleasure. So, fearing I have with this long letter 
presumed too much upon Your Majesty's patience, humbly 
craving Your Majesty's pardon, I recommend you to the pro- 
tection of the Almighty. 

Your M^esty's faithful servant and subject, 

John Digbt. 
Uftdrid, the 16ih of December, 
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3. SIR JOHN DIGBT TO THE EINQ. ApBit 8, 18ia. j^ 

[Written in London, after hia return.] 

By the mai^oal notes of my Lord Chief Justice 

Coke upon the enclosed letter, which is the same I received 
from him. Your Majesty will see in what particulars he desired 
to receive satisfaction, as judging he might make use of them 
in this business which he had now in hand, though indeed they 
have no relation to it; neither, as I conceived, can there any 
inference be drawn from them concerning it, since it now 
apjicareth that my Lord of Somerset acquainted Your Majesty 
with the dispatch, and concealed not those -businesses of conse- 
quence from you, as it seemeth my Lord Coke believed, when 
Your Majesty commanded me to attend him, for (as I re- 
member) he told me Your Majesty had nmei seen that 
dispatch. 

I must confess unto Your Majesty that I am of opinion that 
the coming of this letter unto my Lord Coke's hands hatJi been 
the cause of his aggravating matters very far, for he ha\-ing 
there found mention niade of the discovery of Your Majesty's 
secrets, of great sums of money bestowed upon Your 
Majesty's principal ministers, of Spanish pensioners, of the 
selling of my dispatches, &c., either conjectured these things 
to have been absolutely held back from Your Majesty, or else, 
lighting upon them in the proaecution of the business concern- 
ing my Lord of Somerset, made a wrong application of them to 
him, whereas, the truth is, they had only a reference to times 
past, and I had formerly at large made Your Majesty ac- 
quainted with them, and so shall again my Lord Chancellor, 
as far as Your Majesty shall think it fit for your service. 

Of all that I am able to say uuto Your Majesty concerning 
my Lord of Somerset, both of his careless manner of keeping 
those papers and secrets committed unto him by Your 
Majesty, as likewise his treating with the Spanish Ambassador 
in the business of the marrit^e, both without Your Majesty's 
privity, and clear in s contrary manqer to that which Your 
Majesty had signified unto me was your pleasure should be 
held, I have in mv former dispatches given unto Your Majesty 
a full account. But hereunto it is likely much may be added 
by the light that may be gathered from Sir R. Cotton, if he 
may be examined concerning all the particulars in which he 
waa employed by my Lord of Somerset to the Spanish 
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A PP. in. Amb&asador ; both hov far he therein used Yonr Majeety'a name, 
as likewise, what hopes and promises were ^ven for the effect- 
ing of the said match, and especiallj whetner by^ my Lord of 
SomereefB directions, he discovered not certain propoeitjons, 
and demands in point of religion, which in great secrecy I had 
sent unto Your Majesty ; as likewise, what other adrertiBemeiit 
of mine he acquainted the Spanish Ambassador withaL 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE IMPRISONMENT OP SIR 
THOMAS OVEKBUBY. 
[HuL MS., 700S, foL S8I.] 
I. [SIB THOMAS OVEBBUBT TO VISCOUNT EOCHESTEB.*] 
This after the receipt of your last First, for that of R. App. IV. 
Eilligrew, send it as socm as jou can by tbia fellow, but very 
secretly for me to have in store ; but, for to-morrow, it shall 
be enough for me to show my legs wonderful little, which I 
will impute since this, though they were so afore, and then my 
message by Pembroke, and then I will use this yomit two daya 
afier, which will be a new occasiou for you to be importunate 
to send me into the country to save my life, for 'tis not the 
cloee ur, but the apprehension of the place that hurts me; 
which you must stuid upon, I have now sent by the Lieu- 
tenant to desire you (Mayerus being absent) to send young 
Crag hither and NeBmith. If Nesmith be away, aend I pray 
Crag and Allen, two such- as when they go back may go unto 
the King and relate tow much py body is wasted with Diought 
of the King's displeasure, and this place ; and this is all, for I 
will take no physic of them ; and upon this reason that till my 
mind be eased, no physic can cure my body, and so, having 
showed them this, I will desire them to come to yon, then you 
to carry tliem in to the King, then you to send them in to the 
King by Patrick Mauld or so ; then presently after, go you in 
yoaiseli. 

8. [BIB BOBEBT KELUOBEW TO TISCOUNT ROCHESTEB.] 
My Honourable Lord, 
I hav^ here sent you enclosed the vomit yon desired of me, 
bnt I would not couneel your lordship to take it, unless the 
]diyncianfl do allow of it, at this t^me ; for though this be as 

* nil ii the third letter of the (eriei. Tbe flnt ii mining, the Kcond contaiDS 
lodiiDg of importance, excepting the expluiatian of one or two Dicknames used 
in the correspondence. Wherever then aamea, or those which were explained at 
Smienet'i trial, occur, I hare sobctituled the trne name. For the ponctDation I 
■> mponnble. Tbe headings in bnckete are min^ resting only apon internal 
eridencB; th« othen ve coped Ihiia (he MS. , which ieoni; a bad copj of t^ hwt 
wiginali. 

VOL. n. B B 
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App. IV. good as any can be, yet there ia no such medidne good for all 
persoDB at all times, of which they are the best judges ; but if 
your lordship be resolved to t^e it, this bearer caji give 
direction for the manner. 

Your honour's devoted servant, 

BOBEET KlXXlGEEW. 

a. [SIH THOMAS OVERBUHY TO TISCOTINT ROCHESTEa.] 
I seal this with my own seal, mark it welL I pray you seal 
with the stag's head hereafter, and send me my little seid again. 
By no means hear of my going out at all beyond sea, though 
for an hour, but to Berry*, not by command, but stolen thither 
by discretion. Send me that vomit enclosed, if I stay here two 
days longer. Let this fellow be warned to be wat[chful], and 
get to serve somebody within [this] place, though but for a 
fortnight. For that letter under my own hand concerning 
you, put all upon that. Still stand upon that. Best urge 
nothing till that be done ; for this must be done only by way 
of prayer and kindness. After, justify when I am gone. 
Though you have a grant, yet accept no delay for disputes. 
If this oome safe write me word. 

4. [SIR THOMAS OVERBUBT TO TISCODNT ROCHBSTER.t] 

I sent to-day a message to Northampton, and had only a fur 
answer in generalities. Look, therefore, you touch notking 
but effects, and urge dispatches, for my life lies upon it, and if 
this way fta\, I pray you answer me directly to this, whether 
you wiU not use To} for a fortnight rather than leave me thus. 
I know that will carry it directly. If you deny me that, I am 
satisfied. Another request, that you would convey that won- 
derful tale to me under unknown names by Mayems or the 
Apothecary. Now he is sick is a fit time to urge a commisera- 
tJOD for my sickness, for I was never worse ; and, if you leave 
me here, I shall never see you more, and that, I fear^ my 
enemies understand well enough, and hope so to come by my 
office, but do not you be accessory to my death, though you 
could not conceive my body should have overlived thus much. 
The two Lords should mitigate my faidt, and say I was surprised. 

5. [SIR THOMAS OVBRBURT TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER] 
Now for Hansufi's§ new instructions, first, you must tell him 

■ I do not kno*r whu place this is. 

f In ft Bhort leuer, omitted, Overbnrj deuribei tin effect of Uie emetic which 
he had taken. 

J This word otxan two or three tin 
say what its meanini; is, nnlesa it is Bi 
accDstomed to melt James's heart. 

I One of the luunterpTeted namcj. 
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that you are so far from speaking of this, as that you must app. TV. 

make him Bwear, and so he Suffolk, that no man shall know 

this, but only he and Suffolk, not Suffolk's wife nor any child, 
neither will you have any of your frienda know it ; but es- 
pecially not the King, because he muet, in appearance, after 
the offices be settled, be the author of this reconcilement, and 
mast know nothinj; of this privately done betwixt you three 
and me when .... know it, and therefore Suffolk must take 
care not to tell his wife, nor no soul living. Now for the 
first obligation betwixt you, which is my delivery, say you 
have prepared it bo that if Suffolk do but what you will pro- 
pose, he and I together will carry him out straight, and that is 
that Suffolk must come to the King one morning at Green- 
wich and tell him that the Lieutenant kttjus loci is come to him, 
and tell him Overbury is every night so sick as he is ready to 
die, and that these two or three nights, he hath set one to 
watch him in another room without hie knowledge, who thought 
still he would not live an hour, and that he, being of a 
haughty nature, and ashamed of this disgrace, oonceals it, and 
wilt not so much as confess a word of this to the physicians. 
Xow, for his part, he is airud he will die in his house, except he 
be dieraiesed,and that upon the sudden, ere any know. For, to our 
knowledge, his keeper knows not of this. Hereupon may Suffolk 
say, ' Sir, I, hearing this, thought myself bound in honesty to tell 
you, first for fear he die in the night. It might coat my 
Lord of Rochester his life too, when you see how passionately 
he loves him. Next, Sir, for my own part I speak, for the 
world, thinking me his enemy, would lay hie blood to my 
chaise, which I would not have imputed to me for all the 
world. Now, Sir^ take no notice, I pray you, of what I in- 
form; but, what you do, do suddenly, before it be too late, 
and let my Lord of Bochester know nothing but that you do 
it for his sake, never taking notice that I have said anything, 
and, indeed, considering his offence, being only a hasty answer, 
a month of such close imprisonment is punishntent enough.' 
Here is a plot exquisitely laid, the King understanding no 
correspondence betwixt Suffolk and you. But now, here is the 
cautioD of it. For vour enemies insulting, be sure they never 
hoped for such a day of public glory, howsoever my friends 
conceal it from you. Bullion,* Deputy of Ireland, all Am- 
bassadors hear of it. You writ me nothing whether you have 
yet forbid Northampton, as he looks for any friendship from 
you not to tpingle his little business with these present, or else 
that he and you will be strangers, which I know he will not 
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App. rv, have a public demonBtration of. And for him 'tis no matter. 
Only traffic with Suffolk. You writ me oothing what eecurity 
you have for the second with NevilL* That is all neglected, 
for, if it be his miiji,t except you have some foreknowledge of 
it, they will count it no act of yours. Be rid of thoae you 
keep, and get me restored, and, if ever you md I engage either 
for faction or public, never trust me. Let everything go aa it 
will, but if you now .... with writing letters, and fit these 
turns, wait, go to church, be necessary about him till I be re- 
atored, then you betray me, for that is all he aims at ; but when 
he sees you make use of every opportunity to no other end, 
but to rid me out of thia place, and that, for other business, you 
will meddle with none, he will dispatch me. Therefore look 
now to your fashion, for he observes well whether time work 
anything, and you see how well he quiets you with kind 
generalities, but in particular gives you not one effect; as the 
other day he told you, to cure your Bickness, that, if you would 
do but thia, you should obtain your ends sooner than you 
expect. Upon that presently you made an [ — t?] recovered, 
got abroad ; what done, notwithstanding ao juat a pretence fw 
him as my sickness, he could not grant that of which never 
man for such an offence as mine waa restruned of; nay, such 
an offence as he himself sought, for he knew, aibre they came, 
I would not go such a journey, nay, what is more, presently 
after, would not believe you about my Nckness ; nay, in your 
last conference, begun to slide back and talk to you of showing 
his iavour to you otherwise, ao by that means to call the point 
itaelf in question which before you took for granted, and wiUi 
speed, by reason of his words, ' Sooner than you looked for.' 
Do but mark this proceeding, and thereupon leave off your ctm- 
fidence, and suspect all but effecta. Of that you have not had 
yet one — nay, he hath not told you yet that so I would reform, 

• I should return to Court. Mark how you are handled. To- 

day I hear nothing of having the liberty of this place, and the 
fellow is now to m put away, and indeed I would be glad be 
were gone for oar security, tor now if you cannot get present 
access for my friends, and upon my sickness too, I never look 
for it : a Tuesday is a month dose prisoner. Sure the reason 
to keep me close so long is to try all ways upon you alone, 
whether he can work your consent to a separation, for, after the 
doors are open, then, he thinks, we will mingle thoughta agun, 
and after that he will not hope for it. Therefore now is the 
time he will try you all ways, therefore lose no hojir to declare 
your resolution that God forsake you, if ever you forsake me 

* Second weictaiy, I inppoM. f WiBWaod. 
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for any hope or fear, and let it be an example to him that App. IT. 
yon can forsake him, and tell if ever you rest, eat, or sleep 
quietly till you have me restored, and this boyish shame taken 
aS yon ; and then show him your resolution. For me, I shall 
be reformed according to his instructions never to transgress, 
which he cannot but accept. If that will not, you will quit 
all business, to take away the subject of this vexation, or if both 
Uiese fail, it will have a worse end. You desire Hansuff or 
Pembroke's brother's liberty, or rather to shut yourself up in a 
pork and die, for this you will never overlive. These three, 
when he sees sure, he will choose the first and presently tend 
towards it. For loving me better than him, what he touched,* 
you must never let such a thing slide by unanswered, for 
that you are a natural man ; where your most love is, there your 
most company is, and he oan never say that anything that this 
world had drew him one hour from youf, nor ever waa with me 
but when by reason of his business, or other company, you could 
not be with him, and you fear the satiety of your company hath, 
brought him to this little fondness of you. Indeed, Pembroke, 
Southampton, Chandos, and I^evill, were company too mean. 
LfOok upon their companions. More, Butler ; and there was 
no gentleman that applied himself to you, but were of the best 
quiuity and houses of England, as Jermyn, Berkeley, Badcliffe, 
Mansell, Killigrew, UdaJi, Lidoote, the best houses in England. 
You are no old man yet, nor can delight in old conipMiy con- 
tinually. That day Nevill is made, % be sure you never so 
much as to take notice of it, or look cheerful. Tell § you 
receive no honour till first you be freed from disgrace. 'Tis 
the manner of benefits pleaseth, not the matter ; but you, for 
preferring a good servant to lose a friend, was an ill recompense. 
Besides, for the thing itself, if it be well done now, it had been 
better done some ten months ^o. The delay hath spoiled the 
world, and the ending of it worst, to take away one that hath 
deserved aa well as ever he can deserve ; ever so, without any 
rejoicing, speak. There engage Nevill presently, as soon as 
the company is gone, about me. Perchance this man will send 
Abbot to deal about me ; if he do, never answer him nor any 
else, but say you use not to speak to your master by mediators. 
You may sp€^ with him himself. If you cannot do something 
presently, you must take that To again, and not recover till I 
.un out, and be so dangerously sick that you much desire to 
speak with me before you die. Tell him that is your last 

* ie. A> for loiing me better tbui him, wiuch he toached npoo. 

+ ? Drew yon one hom ftom him. 

1 Mftde SecrelRrj. 

f rjic : bat prubtbl; lome nrnme ii omitted bj the copyin. 
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App- IV. requftat to liim, aaA bo you must continue till you have' got me 
out, &nd got Patrick Mauld and Mont.* to be with him etill. 
This do rather than let me live here . . . a . . . this fashion, and 
my mind overthrow my body for ever. Do sontewhat like an 
honeat man and a friend ; though you never do more, get me 
from hence. For the opinion of this deed, alas I you bid me 
have a good heart. You must know that the best hearts can 
ever worst bear shame and victts-yi and so, for my pM^, I 
wonder to hear that you [are] abroad and are seen in the 
world, I being here ; for God refuse me if I be not so ashamed 
of staying here so long that now I never dare open the windows 
to look out; and, for the offence he speaks, bid him gravely 
beware lest, when all comes to all, it prove my words import^ 
no contempt. Say ' Sir, 'twere well you thought of that, 
having restrained a anbject'e liberty, of his quality, thus long 
and close, to which, contempts never use to have above a 
week.' 

a. [Sm THOMAS OTERBURT TO VISCOUNT EOCHESTBR. (? )] 

You must give order presently, and send back for wine, jelly, 
and a tart to oe brought to me to-morrow by Jame^, and then 
for the jelly and the wine will I neVer have it up to n>y cham- 
ber at all, but have it conveyed from James to the Lieutenant,'s 
wife, which is the best way. So too for a cold pasty of venison, 
I will send it to the Lieutenant's, but that cannot be done to- 
morrow. He that brings me this letter brings no tart which is 
ill lost, for to-morrow I would have the wine and jelly delivered, 
therefore you must send a footman aWay all night. The con- 
veyance is better by my man than Giles, for Gilesf is more 
suspected. Instruct Nevill, if he can, to fall in talk about me 
at Windsor, both for never speaking an undertaking word, but 
modestly and discreetly, and so fot not sending messages to him 
from hence. Lose not to-mofrow for sending. I pray you let 
me know to-morrow before dinner whether that in the scurvy 
greasy bottle were legible and whether I shall send an unctions 
message to Northampton by the Lieutenant, which I think 
would do weU. 

7. [SIE THOMAS OVERBUEt TO VlSCOUNT EOCHESTEB.] 

Take heed you be not cozened in the relation of this business, 

for he that the King hath appointed to warn the Lieutenant, 

and relate to him what is found, may say the Lieutenant autb 

■ I( ihit MoDtgomn? ? t CHIm Bawtina 
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diis and that whicli he never spake. Therefore, the day the Afp. TV. 
King comes to this town, let one be sent afore to the Lieu- 
tenant to warn him to come to the King as to speak about ray 
Lady Arabella, and then let him ask of himself directly whether 
there were any such paper afore, whether any since ; 80 yoif 
go to the root, else the instrument of conveyance may overthrow 
ail, but this way you deceive him quite. I tell you what makes 
me think the Lieutenant never said any such thing, but diey 
feign it upon him. Yesterday, he and I talking of news, I told 
him how ignorant of all things I was since I came in, he sud, 
' Nay, you have received wine and tarts.' I took it presently 
upon the lift [?] and a Testament lying upon the table, I swore 
upon it that none of all tliose things ever conveyed any thing 
to me but theroselves; and he took up the book straight 
sgun, and swore he never suspected that tliey did, and 
the same he swore to me again this morDing, taking it un- 
kindly that I would suspect his suspicion. Therefore, the man is 
belied, and the King abused by the instrument. Now, there- 
fore, look to it. This was on Tuesday night, for the fellow 
here .... * being so far engaged .... greedy villain, as 
your .... he now and then seems dainty ... . or a pro- 
mise from you .... under you. About what .... and I 
will entertain his ... . him faithful enough, but I . . . have 
spoken that they should .... but so that there is but two . . . 
sure my landlord is set on to [be] jealous, which is no hard 
work, for yesternight again he wondered at my being here this 
long, Mansell out, and returned again to Court, whose cause 
and manner and time of imprisonment was much different from 
mine, and he had the same enemies 1 have, and no such friend. 
This he told me how much cause you had to venture not only 
your fortune but even your life for me, for 'twas well known 
all this malice c . . upon me, not for any fortune or titles that 
I had, but for making a stranger so great an actor in this State ; 
besides, he knew that, out of my truth to you, I had refused 
two thousand pounds from Ignatius, f and entered into a 
quarrel against Pembroke. I told him I wondered too, and 
I knew 'twas without example, such an imprisonment upon a 
contempt, and for a man first to show an utter inability, and 
after that, and in that respect to profess unwillingness, I thought 
it waa a contempt without example. Now, I perceive by that 
you said of the law-speakers that you [have] been made believe 
that mine was a fault, and, if it were not for you, mach would 
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App. TV. be done. Sir, be mrt deceived ; as my accuaations were all 
^ false afore, eo is my fault no fault, (what 6aid the Duke* about 

foing over ?) nor, had it been the uttermost contempt, is this 
ind of impriBonmentduetoit I said I would not .... that 
'I must maintain .... for to gun that word .... them first 
I thought .... then the lawyer eud .... not leave my 
country, which .... to be granted, and Pembroke .... I 
be not deceived, they .... Mansell too out, so to my .... 
compaseion both to the world .... what will you say if the 
King, as he told you at first that you would not have me send 
him post to .... or Oxford stnught, so now be say that you 
would not have me take him out any d^n'«e ; and eo with fona 
put you off ag&in, am not I then in a good state, the progress 
coming on, by trusting upon you ; or have not you done well, 
the people disBolving within four days, to have those in your 
bands that, if this tnck hit not, you are undone, for I warrant 
few in England but think 'tis your plots and vanity to keep 
them in your hands though the State be ruined by it ? O have 
you not husbanded these two months well, both for me and 
Nevill ? Id what degree we were both the first hour, there 
are we still, and I fear that course of quick dispatch which I pre- 
scribed must be your reftige now when all is done, for I hope 
you will neither suffer me here longer nor keep those longer in 
your hands, whatever course you take, for both those I hope 
you are resolved. Then I wonder to see you so cozened as to 
think the King keeps me here in respect of my fault, or in re- 
spect of Nevill's bosiness. For he knew at .... I waa as 
far from that, as here thus close, but the matter was LibeDs [?] 
had told him you governed him, and Agrippina't told him ne 
durst do nothing to discipline you. Now he, to let them see 
'tis not so, but that he could discipline you, when he pleased, he 
hath continued this with making objections, and telling of in- 
formations, and so won time upon you by hearing answers and 
the like. I should be glad to hear Will. Udalfs business oi 
hides went on, for his sdce no less than my own. For the re- 
version after Fulk Greville for Jack Lidcote's boy, you nmy 
keep any other from having it till a fit time to pass it for him. 
For Badger's stewardship, I would he had it For Shirley's do 
somewhat. 'Tis a fine suit. This year hath been lost both for 
office and parks. Make that sure at the end of it. Upon yon, 
[you] know, my fortunes depend t^>o. If I had brought it to 
Pembroke's brother or Hansuff, they had passed it sooner, and 
I would have made my part £5000, for, in all, 'tis twelve. 
Pembroke can cause Agrippina make the Archbishop cease 

• Of Lennox. t PrtM)!^ the Qii«eil. 
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from being any more of the plots with them, and ahame him for Afp. IV. 
what is passed. Her nature is, if it be well followed, now 
others would oppress me, to be as much for me, as afore ehe 
was against me. Do you and Nevill set Pembroke upon this. 
So there is two taken off, the Archbishop and Northampton, 
and then one push will rid me hence. If he have a design, 
rather a wish (l thiok) than a hope to have me go over for two 
or three months, which I think he will not have, the answer to 
that is that nothing helps the spleen so much aa our native air, 
and foreign, though better, hurts it ; therefore, of late Mr. 
Bn^ess, the famous preacher, having the epteen, though other- 
wise of a strong body, wasfwu to leave his charge at the Hague, 
only to come to London his native air, for the ease of his sick- 
ness : and I whilst I wae abroad, was never well [anihour, as 
Mayems knows, which made me return so soon. This late 
example of Mr. Burgess known will prevent that motion ; and 
best, if it be used by way of discourse beforehand. Mr. Bur- 
gess, the silenoed preacher, had at the Hague a great stipend, 
and was fun for the spleen to come to his native air and lose all, 
being forbidden to preach here; mark that. Will the King 
mark by this particular if all the tricks and tales they put upon 
me were for my sake, or to reflect his anger toward me upon 
Nevill's bnsiness, which is a good observation, for they made 
u though they were only Rngry at me, without any meaning to 
hinder the King's intent. I am of opinion that villain Andrew 
gave them notice of your sending tarts ; and for your cousin (if 
yon did not send for him up foreknowing my absence) 't were 
well you sent him home, for either his charge is to no purpose, 
or else he is very n^ligent of it, to live here so long, and you 
know,in the pn^;res8,if he have not stable [and] bed as he please, 
then his murmuring goes by your nation to the King, and so 
lights on me, for Gid. and he luve their offices in possesston, 

A e. [SIR THOMAS OVEBBURT TO VISCOUNT BOCHKSTER.] 
Ton might do well to writ« to the catopard * to-night, to 
will her Duike her father sure, which, except he think it will be 
a beginning of a perpetual friendship with you, 'twill not be. 
You might do well to write to Northampton to-night, aa sor- 
rowing both for his sickness, and also for his absence on Sunday ; 
but desire him to show his love in making others sure though 
himself be away. 'Twere well, either to-night or to-morrow, 
to make the King not only passive, but to tell you what he 
will do aforeband. Be sure to be present yourself, that will do 
much ; and, for the Archbishop and SuSblk, not to trust to any 
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App. IV. mediation, but to speak t» them yourself. For my sickness of 
consumption and flatut hypocondriacui, Mayerus may be called 
on his oath. If he doubt, your presence when 'tie moved will 
do much both with the King himself, and the rest will not 
break promise afore you. tJrge to the King Ramsey and 
Mansell, that somethiiig may be done for your sake to me as 
* to others. I pray you let the King know the intent of my 
letter, both before and now, which was to desire his pardon, 
that my heart was far from offending him. For my words, 
they were spoken, as being surprised on the sudden, and spoken 
in regard of my sickness, not of hie command. So by foretelling 
the effect of my letter, prevent that objection that I sought 
not the King's favour, when you know 1 desired to write 
ten weeks ago. So for sueing to the Lords, that cannot be 
objected ; for when the Lords were here, I being then in a fit 
of my fever, I got the Lieutenant to desire my Lord Northampton 
to move the Lords in my behalf for their favour and mediation 
to the King. But my Lord Northampton returned that he 
would first spet^ with you about [it]. I pray you remember 
this offer of mine, for that prevents to that o1:^ection that 1 sent 
not to them. If you would, by your catopard,* by Northampton, 
or in any way make sure Suffolk, all were gtuned in him only. 
A message from me to Suffolk would have done good, for 
otherwise he will fear that when I come abroad, however you 
stand now, I will direct you. But for that you must give him 
assurance for me to be his. Northampton being sick, a he deal 
betwixt you, will hurt it much ; hut when you see him, speak 
with Suffolk yourself, and that is best of all. From France 
keep me, I pray you, though I take physic at the progress at 
my chamber. 

9. [Sm THOMAS OVEBBtTRT TO VISCOUNT BOCHESTEB.] 

This morning (notwithstanding my fasting till yesterday) I 
find a great heat continue in all my body, and the same desire 
of drink and loathing of meat, and my water is strangely high, 
which I keep till Mayerus come. This distemper of heat, 
contrary to my constitution, makes me fear some fever at the 
last, and such an one meeting with so weak a body will quickly, 
I doubt, end it. And, in truth, I never liked myself worse, 
for I can endure no clothes on, and do nothing but drink, this 
is the story, now my request to you, and it may be my last, is 
that you would get me leave to go to my own chamber to- 
night, and after nine o'clock I may go thither in the Lieutenant's 
coach, unseen and unknown .... possible to get me hence 
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to-night because of that husmess to-morrow, then pressing A pp. IV. 
to-night vehemently will make him condescend for to-morrow 
night, and beudes will keep the other from failing to-morrow ; 
and to-morrow night, however I am, though I die for it, I will, 
if I may, go out of this place, if I cannot to-night But if 
he deny you to-night, and to-morrow night too, then this is my 
last request of you, which if you deny me, you will tenlpt me 
far, tliat after mOYiog it to-morrow and failing, to go to bed 
and take To, and not stir though he remove, till I be out> You 
know, the other busioees being done, you can have no politic 
pretence to put me off. My head is weak, and I write this 
much in pun, if you succeed not in the neither of the former, 
if you deivy me tiie third. 

10. [SIB THOMAS OVEEBUBT TO TI8C0XJNT ROCHESTER.] 
My fevw is relapsed, my wato- as high as ever, tlierefore 

this is the time to strike. What if you should take notice of 
the tale to the King, and so cut it up by the root? 'Tis won- 
derfiil to me, tli&t after three months' capitulation, he should 
offer to deal ao with you at laat. You wrote to me that he stud 
he would grant you all your suits. 

11. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURT TO VISCOUNT EOCBESTER] 

I was let blood Wednesday tfin o'clock. To this Friday 
morning my heat slackens not, my water r^nuns as high, my 
thirstinesS the same, the same loathing of meat, havi^ eat not 
a bit UDCe Thursday was sennight to this hour. The same 
scouring and vomiting. For yesternight about eight o'clock 
after Mr. Mayerus was gone, I fainted and vimuted. The 
very same dryuess. 

13. [SIR THOMAS OVERBURT TO VISCOUNT ROCHESTER.] 
Though you may not take notice directly, yet you may say, 
' Sir, after so many promises you will not deal indirectly with 
me. I should be sorry to see that in your disposition.' Then 
say, ' Sure you have been abused in some tale ; in that, you 
will find yourself pitifully abused.' So, afar off, you may 
shame him. out. What censure had Ramsey here? What 
censure had Pierpoint for the key ? O this is strange I You 
must arm the two Lords with these particulars, especially those 
public partiality of Du : • Max : f Ramsey. If thb fail, there 
is no way left but immediately upon the refusal and breach of 
promise. To for a week. That is the last refuge, and your 
reason is honest, for my fever grows so upon me anew that. 
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Apg. IV. by God, if you leave me here a week longer, I tUnk I shall 
never see you more ; for the fever will never leave me while 
I am here. 

13. [SIB JOHN LmCOTE TO VISCOUNT BOCHESTEB.] 
Kight Honourable and my very good Lord, according to 
your lordship's command I have safely conveyed the notes 
which I received from your lordship. Doubt not of the good 
use will be made thereof. My lather utterly disclaims riiat 
he ever had any distrust in Mayerua' physic. Therefore humbly 
prayeth your lordship, if it be possible, to remove that appre- 
hension of the King. That which I* spoke to Sir Kobert 
Killigrew myself was rather to show the distemper that Uie 
violent working of the physic had brought him to it, than any 
distrust he had of it I know your lordship had heard that 
the warrant for our going to him was presently recalled, bo 
that I have no more admittances to him ; but, this morning, 
it pleased my Lord of Northampton to send for me to let me 
know that he would grant a warrant to Mr. Lieutenant of the 
Tower to carry in hia will to him to see it published. "Hie 
Lieutenant but yesterday told my brother's man Lawrence 
that he wondered that his master's triends were so slack in 
finishing his will, for, he s^d, he doubted him now more than 
ever he did. Yet he makee show to us to be more comfortable 
in himself than he was. He hath taken all your lordship's 
attrum potabile, is entered into anoth^ glass, and surely fiadeth 
much good of it, and eateth broth every day. Therefore we 
hope well of him. The greatest oomfort I can give him is 
the assurance of your lordship's favour, of which he hath had 
BO long and so noble trial as now he cannot doUbt the con- 
tinuance thereof. For which how much both himself and all 
his friends stand charged in duties to your lordship, I cannot 
express. Only for mine own partiouhu', I humbly beseech 
your lordship to stand assured, that I will neither have life nor 
any other ability that shall not really be at your lordship's 
command. I have received since your lordship went to Fare- 
ham three several letters. 

Your lordship's humble servant, 

John Lidcots. 

Jul; 96. 

14. [SIB THOMAS OVERBURYTO THE EAHL OP NORTHAMPTON.] 

To say I could have related anything from your lordship but 

the effects of your utmost displeasure I ciumot yet, notwiUi- 
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standing eucH hath heeo yonr lordship's nobleneBs as, upon A^- IV. 
my Ijord of Bochester's request to forget thingfl past. ' 

Your lordship hath pleased to been [tie] an earnest mediator 
to His Majesty for my liberty, by which intercession I under- 
stand [the] state of my liberty ib much bettered, which favour 
received from your loidehip, considering things, past make[8] a 
greater impression of gratitude in me, than if I had proved it 
from one from whom I could [have^ hoped for it. 

But now, if it would please your lordship to add again your 
lordship's hand to perfect this work so successfully begun, and 
to be a means first for my present liberty, and after for the re- 
covery of Hb Majesty's favour, I protest before the living Grod 
I will ever hereafter be as faithful to you as your lordship's 
own heart, and when I digress from tHs protestation let this 
letter be a testimony to convince [me] of dishones^ to all the 
world. 

I am yet but weak, which will make the benefit of my 
liberty more precious, and am not able to write much, but so 
God deal with me both for my liberty and health as I do 
not this only out of necessity of my present state, but that I 
am withal deairoua to receive favour from your lordship in this 
business as the person of so much honour and directness as 
that next my Lord of Rochester I shall [desire*] to cast my- 
self upon yoDT lordship, if your lordship will be pleased but to 
accept me, and be to me as I shall deserve. So humbly taking 
my leave I rest 

'15. Sm THOUAS OVEBBUBT TO KT LOAD CHAUBEHLAIH.f 

Bight Honourable, 

That which your lordship vouchsafed to do in my 
behalf [before}] the 'progress and at Salisbury gives me this hope 
though it were at the request of my Lord of Kochester, tmit 
your iordahip's heart is not irreconcilable towards me, but my 
desire is not to rest there only [not] to have your lordship my 
enemy ; but if all the service I can perform may win your 
lordship's good opinion and trust, and make me to be received 
as one of yours, [so] much honour and [directness §] have I 
ever seen in your lordship both toward fnend and enemy as I 
shall think it happily employed, and with as much zeal I shall 
perform it as any creature of your lordship's living. And 
since it hath pleased your lordship to concur so really with my 
Lord of Bochestor to His Majesty in my behalf, I profess 
upon my faith and salvation that it shall be my endeavour to 
the uttermost of my credit to continue that friendship between 
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App. IV. your two lordships firm and inviolable, and that without rcBpect 
■ to any either that is or [is] to be ; and this ia the uttermost 

assurance that a Christian and an honest man can give : and so 
humbly taking my leave, I rest. 

Your lordship's to be commanded, 

Thomas Oterbubt. 
Good, my lord, ezcuee my blotting, by reason of my weakness 
at this time. 

16. THE COPT OF MR LIEUTENANTS I.ETTEB TO UE.» 
I humbly beseech your lordship that my Lord Chamberlaia 
receiving my letterf sent together with this of Sir Thomas 
OverburyJ may understand that I write another man's wares, 
not my own, and that where the cross is § he made me alter as 
mine, and not his own, lest my lord might again think his 
liberal profession was with reservation, for he ia feared test 
my lord should not be satisfied. His own direction I have 
also sent for part his own hand to be a deed to the letter. In 
that which I delivered to your lordship to be sent to Sir 
Thomas Monson, his phrase falls short of that which he is now 
brought unto, [which] must be considered acoording to the 
difierenoe of time between his resolutions. 

Your lordship's, &c., 

G. Hblwys. 
I sealed my letter to my lord in his sight after he had read 
it, and if need be, will justify as his act, whatsoever is tbereiD. 



Right Honourable, 

I returned Sir Thomas Overbury your lordship's 
answer, which, because it was not so ample as he looked for, he 
suspected his own straitness toward your lordship, Therefore 
he hatb thought good to enlarge himself, wishing according to 
his true and plain heart to your lordship to receive a free and 
noble answer. The first effect of your favours he hopeth will 
be showed in your lordship's endeavours for his present liberty, 
and that as one post is dispatched hither for answer of your 
lordship's acceptance, so another might be dispatched to solicit 

• Nonhunpton. t No. 17. } No. IS. 
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his enlargement, elae might the eerviccs which he intendeth Afp. IV. 
melt and not beoome so profitable as he heartily doth wish ; 
and, BO soon as he is free, doth desire he might make his first 
address in some private place where your lordship shall appoint 
that he might give further assurance of that he hath heartily 
professed, [in mean time protesteth that those things past, 
which gave your lordship offenee toward him, have never pro- 
ceeded of any ill affeotion towards your lordship, or yours, in 
any" personal dislike, but upon many provocations aiid injuries 
which your lordship never knew, and such as no man but noted 
to be sensible.]! Thus commending my endeavours, and all as 
in any to serve your lordship, I will always be proud to serve 
you, and will always so rest 

Gertase Helwt8. 

18. mr LORD CHAMBERLAIN TO SIR THOMAS OVBRBUEY- 
Sir Thomas Overbury, 

The free protestation of your desire to give me satisfac- 
tion for former wrongs hath taken so good impression in roe as I 
shall be willing to give testimony thereof by my best assistance 
for your liberty, wherein notwithstanding, not to be mistaken, 
I must let you know that I dare not be a peremptory under- 
taker when I consider in how [great] a degree His Majesty was 
offended with your contempt, so as I conceive your freedom 
must be a work of some time. But because you so freely 
offer yourself to me specially in employing your uttermost 
endeavours to mediate a fast friendship between my Lord of 
Rochester and myself without respect of any of your new 
friends, so much am I affected with this, as I desire to contract 
with you that when your liberty shall be procured I may call 
again for this your letter written to me with this assurance and 
which I now return to you as pledge and assurance of your 
promised good offices between my Lord of Kocbester and me. 
By it you are engaged to do this, and for this I will be 
Your loving good friend 

T. Suffolk. 

19. TO THE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON. 

Kight honourable and my very good lord, 

I received an advertisement yesterday from your lord- 
ship by Mr. Lieutenant that my Lady of Essex hadi been 

• MS. iii«ny. 
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ittformeil of some speeches of inine wherein I should wrong her in 
her honour. 'Tis true, my very good lord, that I hare heard from 
many, yea aad from my Lord of Kochester himself, with what bit- 
tercess her ladyship would often speak of me, and out of the smse 
of that 'tis possible I may have spokea with less re^>ect <^ her 
than was fit, hut that ever I touched her in point of her honour 
far be from me, for I protest 'twas never in my words, oor in m^ 
belief: and this I will profess to all the world, and if either my 
Lady of Suffolk or the lady herself shall rest unsatisfied, I will 
be ready to tender as much t« their ladyships, and to aay the 
same which now I write to your lordship. And for my Lady 
of Essex, if only I might be freed from her ill will for time to 
come, there shall be no man readier to respect and honour her 
than myself; and so, with inexpressible thanks to your worthy 
lordship for the favour I have received from you, I rest 
Your lordship's most obliged servant to command, 

TnOltAa OVEEBCBT.* 
From the Toirer, 34th of Angait, 1613. 

30. THR COPT or SIR THOMAS OTEBBUET'S SECOND LETTER 
TO MT LORD CHAMBERLAIN, m MT LORD OS NOBTHAUF- 
TON'S HAND. 

Right Honourable and my very good lord. 

Your lordship's so clear and hearty acceptalion of my 
service, so that now I am bold to account myself as one of yours, 
hath f and settled my thoughts as I am confident tiiey 

shall never be agiun removed ; only my grief is that unhftppily 
I have been a stranger thus long unto your lordship. 

I have returned here my lett«r agun afores^d,{ and for the 
contents which engage me, let me perish if I be not as fitithAil 
servant between your two lordships as to my own soul, and do 
conceive to foresee that knot so near tying, which I am confi- 
dent it will not [be] in the power of man to dissolve ; and, for 
my endeavour therein, that it shall not be in the power of any 
to divert me, my Christianity lives on it. 

Kow, good my lord, give me leave as your servant to make 
this onlv request that whereas your lordship says it will be a 
work 01 some time, that your lordship will be pleased, as much 
as in you lies, to shorten that time, which I crave of your lord- 
ship not only for my liberty itself, but principally for my health 
sake ; for though my disease be gone, yet the piercing tax and 
solitariness of the place will not suffer my strength to grow but 
slowly, which change of air will quickly recover, and as soon as 
I am out, and may be so happy as to speak with your lordship 
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in any private place ihat your lordship may appoint, I tun con- Apf. IV. 
fident I shall give your lordahip a teetimoiiy that I intend to 
do your lordeliip faithful service. 

Xhis request I was bold to impart your lordship, knowing 
that your noble nature could have some care of a weak man, 
add to that a prisoner. So withal taking leave, I rest 
Yours faithfully till death, 

Thomas Oveebuht. 

Prom the Tower, 29th of AngoU, IfllS. 



Yotir lordship's letter was so welcome aa he could not con- 
tain himself for joy, and now no remedy but he will send the 
first wherein he ga,\e that assurance, which he would have you 
to keep, he hopeth your lordship will be so active in hig business 
as his desires shall have a speedy end, which the rather he 
desireth that he may that of tus part which above any thing in 
the world," and douhtetb not but presently to give such a 
beneficial testimony of his affections as your lordsMp shall not 
think you have bestowed your favour on one unworthy. So I 
humbly take my leave. 



Right Honourable and my very good lord, 

I received a letter from your lordship, sent me by my 
Lord of NortbamptoD. According to your lordship's directions 
therein, did I iomiediately send to my brother, who I find to be 
very well satisfied therewith. The other letter, which you sent 
by his man, was presently, although with very great diflScuIty, 
delivered to him, before the coming of your lordship's laat 
letter. We cannot as yet persuade the keeper to bring an 
answer from him, by reason of some late falling out between 
them, whereupon Weston hath vowed to convey no more lettora 
for him. And besides the Lieutenant hath within these four 
days had him in very strict examination about bis delivery of 
letters, which jealousy of the Lieutenant's the keeper thinketh 
hath grown out of something that my brothert hath touched upon 
in discourse with him, which perhaps savoureth of some intelli- 
gence, but I doubt but within few days this vow of the keeper 
will be past over aa many before have been. My brother hath 
been lately very ill but is now well again. I am very sorry to 
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App. IV. hear your lordship hatfa been eick, but I hope the worst is past, 
and Uiat your sickness will be the cause of better health, for 
which I ehall ever heartily pray and will be always ready at 
your lordship's command as 

Your lordship's humble and most affectionate serrant, 
John Lidcote. 

WestminiteT, STCh Angnat. 



Sweet lord, 

I am infinitely glad that my fortune was to break off 
in this place upon hope oi the Lieutenant's morning visitaldon. 
For this medicine of my lord-chamberlain's hath purged choler, as 
the doctors say, to the very dregs : and according to a maxim of 
astrology, Mutata kora mutavit fatum, and tbe wiitd blows 
favourable out of a better angle. 

The melancholy doubts upon delay are vanished. My lord, 
worthy dealing is magnified, and resolute effects of his part 
are engaged and promised. The Lieutenant is the man whom 
Sir Thomas Overbury vows to magnify above all the worthy 
friends of the world for the sound advice he gave, and in com- 
parison of his skill that bath absolutely cured his Jlatut 
kypochondriacus by true friendship and effectual receipts, all 
physicians, even Macoran t himself, is an empiric His course { 
shall be henceforth to put out bis whole strength by the in- 
terest he hath in your lordship to fasten this knot of true 
friendship between your lordship and my lord-chamberlain. 
Marry, much depends upon liia speedy delivery, for be knows 

this ? hath strong opposites. His heart is now at ease, 

and contraiy to my expectation, I confess, knowing the man's 
violent and rash desires, he commends my nephew s discretion ' 
in undertaking and promising no more speed for accomplish- 
ment of this worthy work than he knows his credit may obtain, 
for he doth acknowledge that impressions in Prince's mind 
that have been long in festering crave time to be cured. One 
word fell from him that a good while since be was of the mind 
that such a course as his must only make all well, but he 
was crossed of his ends by the passions of others that would 
never look about when they shall see what difficulties are over- 
come without his industry. 

mptoa'a hand,' t Hajune T 
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24. L4DT ESSEX TQ HELWTS. ^ 

[Sute Fspen, DomeMic, btxzn. 6.] 

[1618.] 

^^^!dj^^^' ^"> ^ y^y y*"^ deliver not these thinp till 

• Koca. 1 Eare Bupper. I would have you chaDge tlus tart 

bDt one kuc to me, in the place of his thi^t is now come, and at 

""'' four o'clock I will send you jelly one pot, 

_jt tbej two. tor I had but one sent to ma" 1 was bid 

t Nou. I wu to hid you sayf that one pot waa broken 
KdwbidTOBwy^ after the man had delivered. If he should 
That miut needi be , . ^ . , , , 

Ttociieaier, lor none kuow there came two pots be must be an- 
conld bid and com- ^wered SO, if need be, which I think will not, 

Tso^li-ubid ^o*" ^^ *^°°* *^'' ''^^ " ^""^ °^^' '^^ 
ftt; that is, if ho much more I was bid to tell you, that if he 
■hontdKnd. Hell ghould send} this tart and jelly and wine to 
i^r'lWK^.^ your wife, then you must take the tart from 
in trntb lent it. Her, and the jelly, but the wine she may drink 
5 Thin ii «x- it if she will, for in that there are no letters 

SiS''^'''"d ^ly ^ ^^'^^' '*'"*■ ^^ *''^ **^ *°'^ j^^y ^ ^"^ ^^^^ 

sow Milt wherem ia is, as you shall know, and from whom when 
pMHiii, and then all we get the answer as that we shall too. I 

^f h^.rnd\h^'w ^^°^ *^° **^' ^^ *^ 8"***° ^^^^' ^" 
jonr wife' ii ex- Thomas MonaoQ will come this day, and then 

Eded, ' If Over- yre shall have some other news. Do this at 
«nd any part ; ^t s and all wUl be weU I hope. If he 
knp ibeni for me Bend them to yout Wile, then keep them tor 

becaaie «be ehonld me I prav yOU. 
Wtiomfloflbem.' r j ^ 

SS. CONTESSlOIf or LADT 80HEBSET. 
8° JaDDarii [1616]. 

She Gonfesseth (hat by these words in her letter to the 
Lieutenant ' I was Ud to tell you that if he should send this 
lart &c ' that by these words ' If he should send &c. ' she 
meant the Earl of Somerset, for he u»ed to send many tarts and 
jellies to him. 

She confesseth that by these words in her letter ' Do this at 
night, and all shall be right ' she meant that the tart and jellies 
then sent, wherein were poisons, should be given to Overbury 
diat night, and then all should be well. 



[From the Counnl BegUtei, Jaly 3S, 1613.] 

Whereas information was made unto us of late of the weak 

•od eick estate of Sir Thomas Overbury, Knt, now prisoner ia 

c c 2 
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Art. IV. the Tower, and the desire he had to epeak with some friends, 
we were thereupon moved upon the earnest presmig of our 
very good lord the Lord Viscount Kocheater to grant a 
warrant * unto tou for the admittance of Sir Robert Killigrew 
and Sir John Lidcote unto Sir Thomas Overburj. Forasmuch 
as we are informed that they have accordingly been with you, 
and conferred of such matters as he had to propound unto 
them ; these shall he to signify unto you that we think it meet, 
and accordingly require you that the foresaid wi^rant do now 
cease, and tl^t you keep Sir Thomas Overbury dose piisoner, 
as we did before warrant. 

* On the aoUi of J11I7, Council Be^imr. 
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AN ADVICE [BY SIR HENKT NEVILLE] TOUCHING THE 
HOLDING OF A PARLIAlrfENT. 

[Slate Fiipera, Domeatie. bzir. 44.] 

There is a question grown and much debated amongst ub, App. V. 

whether the King should relieve himself in his great want 

(whereof the world taketh knowledge both at home wad abroad), 
by a Parliament, or by some projects and devices to ruse 
monej', which may be set on foot to that purpose. For my 
part, I will not examine what these projects may be, although 
by experience of such as have been put in use since the dissolu- 
tion of the last Parliament, I am induced to believe that eitlier 
they will fail or fall short in the practice, howsoever they may 
appear likely in the theory ; oi that they will prove like some 
medicines, which do rather take away sense of pain for the pre- 
sent than cure the grief for which they were applied. But 
admit there may be other ways devised to relieve the King, yet 
am I clearly of opinion that there is none so fit, so honourable, 
and BO necessary as by a Parliament. My reason is this ; I 
consider on what terms the King and the last Parliament pt^ted 
at the dissolution, full of distaste and acrimony on His Majesty's 
part, and not without some discontentment on theirs, I consider 
also that from the Parliament, the apprehensions that are taken 
thereare spread and dispersed over the whole realm. And further 
that the knowlei^e of these mbunderstandings between His 
Majesty and the Parliament is not confined within this kingdom 
only but is flown abroad into all foreign parts that have any com- 
merce or dealing with us. Now what disadvantage this opinion 
may breed us, and what hopes it is like to raise both in our 
enemies abroad and our discontented persons at home may easily 
be gathered. For, as there is nothing that more upholds the 
reputation of any Prince than the opinion of his strength at 
home, which consisted principally in the love and concord be- 
tween him and his people from whence there foUoweth naturally 
a seqnence of all other duties on their part to make him strong 
and able to help and hurt his neighbours ; so there is nothing 
that emboldeneth more an enemy, either open or secret, to 
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attempt the dieturbance of the peace of any State than the 
imaginatioa that the Prince and people etand not in kind and 
loving terms. And to this putpoae I remember a story of 
Antdgonus, one of the immediate and mightiest etuKessors of 
Alexander, who, being solemnly set in great state to give 
audience to some other prince's ambassador ; as he was in that 
solenmitj, his son Demetrius came in from hunting, and being 
arrayed in his hunting attire, with his darts in his hand, pre- 
sented himself so unto hia father, and after a salutation given 
according to the manner of that people, sat down by htnu The 
audience being ended, and the ambassadors retiring themselves, 
Antigonus called them agwn, and willed thena to report one 
thing more to theit masters, namely, in what fashion they had 
seen his son and him converse together, intending that it would 
be taken for a sreat argument of nis strength and a great assur- 
ance of his safety that bis son and he lived in that confidence 
and concords If this were true in that case between the father 
and the son, how much more is it verified between the Prince 
and the people ? And hereupon I conclude that the worid 
being possessed with a conceit that the last Parliament ended 
with some sourness and distaste on the King's part, and not with 
the best eatisfiiction on theirs, there is no^ng more necessaij 
for the King's Majesty, either in regard of honour or safety, 
than to deface that opinion, and to make it apparent to the world 
that as be was received into the kingdom at his first entry, with 
the greatest demonstrations of the love and joy of hia people 
that ever Prince was, so he is still rooted and established in 
th^ hearts ; and that whatsoever cloud or mist might seem to 
have darkened or overshadowed the kind respects between 
them at that time, it was no other but that which happeneth. 
often by some ^stemper, between a tender father and dutiful 
children which quickly vanish when the distepiper of either side 
is removed. 

For the effecting of this I can think of no other way but by 
another Parliament, for there this error grew, and there and no 
where else it must be repfured. The harsh coQclusioii of the 
jbrmer Parliament bred that ill*conceit, and the sweet close of 
another must beget a better. And by this means two notable 
effects will be wrought together if matters be well handled ; the 
removing of that erroneous and dangerous conceit of a misunder- 
standing between the King and his people, and the relieving of 
the King's present necessities in a sure speedy and plentiful 
mumer ; whereas that other cause of prcnects may happily 
prove slow and fail in the most, and in very few Bucceed.acoOTd- 
ing to the first design. And for rectifying the misoonc^ 
between the King and his people there is no hope at all Aat 
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»»y. It IB rather to be feared it will do Hurt, and rather aggra- App. V. 
TBte than cure that nialadj if there be not great judgment 
used in the choice of the projects, and much dexterity in the 
mana^ng of them. Against this opinion there are two objec- 
tions. The one that the Parliament may still continue adverse and 
uQwilllng to relieve the King at all, and so no hope of making 
up the breach, the other that as long as it is conceived the 
King cannot help himBelf without them, they will play upon 
the advantage of his necessities and extort some unreasonable 
demands from him before they yield to do anything for him. 
Both these objectiooB are grounded upon the same false founda- 
tion, namely, that whatsoever the last Parliament did in that 
hind, they did it out of evil affection, which I do know, and do 
confidently avow to be otherwise, and have before in speech 
delivered the true reasons of that averseneas, as one that lived 
and conversed inwardly with the chief of them, that were noted 
to be most backward and know their inwardest thoughts on 
that busiaess. So I dare undertake for the most of them that 
the King's Majesty proceeding in a gracious course toward his 
people, shall find Uiose gentlemen exceeding willing to do him 
service, and to give him such contentment, as may sweeten all 
the former distastes, and leave both His Majesty and the world 
fully satiflfied of their good intentions, and of the general affec- 
tioQ of his subjects. It is true (as I lately delivered unto His 
Majesty), that some things will be desired and expected of him 
by way of grace, which may both give some contentment to 
them ^at BDall pay what is given, and justify the care and 
honest regard of theOt that shall give it. And, without this, 
I dare promise nothing ; for it is most certun that, as in private 
families and all other societies, where the strutest bmids of 
natore or election do concur to unite affections, there is abnoet 
a continual necessity of mutual otGces of kindness to nourish 
and maintain that love, so in kingdoms, besides that great bond 
of protectioQ and allegiance between the sovereign and the sub- 
ject, ^ere is a hke neceasary use of the frequent interchange of 
mutual effects of grace and love to cherish and foster that 
tender aflFection that diuly is to be renewed between them. But 
what be the things that will be demanded or expected by the 
Parliament on behalf of the people will be hard for any one 
man to set down. Yet what I have collected out of the desires 
of sundry of the principal and most understanding gentlemen 
that were of the last Parliament, and are like to be of this, I 
will be bold to deliver in a memorial hereunto adjoined, whereby 
it shall appear that they aim not at anything unjust or unreason- 
able, or that may derogate from His Majesty in point of sove- 
ragnty further than His Majesty hath already been pleased to 

- . - , - - OQk 



Xpp. V. offer in writing to the last Parliament (which no donbt will be 

muntained) nor in point of profit to any matter of certain and 

considerable value, but only at such things as being now of 
small moment and loss to Hie Majesty to depart with, becsnse 
they have been sifted and nmsacked to the bottom, may yet be 
valued to the subjects, both in opinion and truth, at a high 
rate, because they shall thereby enjoy a great repose and 
security from vexation which any of tbem may otherwise be 
sulnect unto. 

These things being taken into His Majesty's conaideration, 
and receiving His gracious approbation as matter not oniit to 
be yielded of grace unto his subjects, the next points to be 
thought of are the time of holding the Parliament, tlte things 
preening to be done by way of preparation, and the manner 
of proceeding with the House of Commons when the Parlia- 
ment is assembled. For tiie first I see no cause why it shonld 
be deferred longer than Michaelmas, for aftor the session there 
must be a time proportionable for the Commissioners to sit, and 
for the money to be levied and brought into the Dzcbequer, 
which the sooner it is done, the sooner will the King be eased of 
his debts for which he payeth interest, and the sooner will his 
reputation be recovered and settled, which is the thing that 
most deserves to be respected. If the Parliament begin at 
Michaelmas, the Term may be adjourned to Hollantide ;" or if 
not, yet till that time there is little business done, 00 aa the 
lawyers may well attend the Parliament, whose absence will 
otherwise breed delay. And I do not see but in a month or 
five weeks this point of supplying the K^ng and of his retri- 
bution will be easily determined if it be proposed betimes and 
followed close afterwards. For the second, which concerns 
matter of preparation, these be the things that I would 
humbly offer to His Majesty's graoious consideration, to forbear 
to use any speech that may irritate, and to seem rather con£- 
dent than diffident of their affections, casting the fault of any 
former error upon evil offioes done on both sides, and want of 
true understanding rather than want of good affection. To 
speak graciously and benignly to the people that shall flock to 
see His Majesty this progress. And especially to take notice 
of the principal gentlemen, and let tbem kiss nis hand, and do 
them some other grace. To give order to the Archbishop to 
prohibit all books and invective sermons against the Parlia- 
ment, so as notice may be taken of His Majesty's command- 
ment before the meeting. To peruse the grievances exhibited 
the last Parliament, and if His Majesty would please to be 
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graciona in any of them, to do it of hiniBelf before he be pressed. Apf. V. 
For a Bnutll tlung in that manner will give more contentment 
th&n much more obttuned with importunity. And especially to 
call t» mind if Hia Majesty promised anything to the last Par- 
Hament which is not yet performed ; for upon the performance 
of that men will be like to ground their trust and hopes in 
those things which shall be offered now. For ^e last point 
concerning the manner of proceeding, I wish that His Majesty 
irill be pleased to make his propositions by himself or by his 
ministers and servants that are of their own body, and not by 
mediation of the Lords. For the Commons will be rather wil- 
ling to make oblation of their affections themselves unto His 
Majesty than that any others should do it, and interoept both 
the merit and thanks from them. I wish also that the King 
should forbear to nominate any particular men to be sent unto 
him from the Commons to treat upon any point or occasion, 
but after Hia Majesty hath declared his own desires and made 
likewise known his gracious inclination to gratify his subjects 
Tvith any favours and graces that with reason and moderation 
they can desire for them. His Majesty may be pleased to 
require the House to nominate a competent number of thirty 
or forty or fewer which may repair unto him with their 
demands, and be authorized both to ask and answer such ques- 
tions as the debate about them shall beget without concluding 
or binding the House in any point, but only to clear things and 
report all back to the House. This course, I conceive, will 
much expedite the business, avoid jealousies, and give good 
satisfaction to the mot>t, when they shall see that the King 
shall understand their desire immediately from themselves 
without any interposition, or danger of misinterpretation, and 
that upon any point of doubt they shall be admitted to clear 
their own intentions and not to be subject to the construction 
of other. Matters being thus prepared beforehand, and thus 
mantled at the time, and His Majesty being pleased to be 
gracious to his people in the points proposed or any other of 
the like nature which may be thought of by the House, when 
they meet (for beforehand no man can precisely say these 
things will be demanded and no other) I have no doubt, but am 
very confident, that His Majesty shall receive as much con- 
tentment of this next Parliament as he received distaste of the 
former, and that all things wilt end in that sweet accord that 
will be both honourable and comfortable for His Majesty and 
happy for the whole realm. And when His Majesty hith made 
use of his people's affection to put him out of want, any fit 
projects that shall be offered may be the boldlier entertained to 
fill his coffers. For whatsoever shall be done in that kind will 
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be the less subject to offence when there is a perfect renewing 
of affections gone before ; whereas otherwise whiles dislikes 
continue teu bmi, aeu maii facta premunt. 

In this advice it may evidently appear that I have pro- 
ceeded with more zeal to Hia Majesty than caution or wanness 
for myself; for I am not ignorant what a hazard I ma if 
things should fall out contrary to my expectation. But love 
and faith cast no perils. And I hold it a matter of that conse- 
quence both to King and people to have ttiese misunderstand- 
ings cleared as well in tru& as in opinion, that I would tJiink 
my life of little value iu respect of it, and had rather hazard 
anything that may befall me than leave such an office un- 
attempted. Wberein if I fail, howsoever my discretion may be 
censured, yet I am sure the boaest purpose and uoceri^ <k my 
heart cannot be reproved. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE LEVY OF THE BENEVOtEXCE. 

1. ACCOmiX OF THE BENEVOLEHCE HONET.* 

[Beceipt Booka tnd Brcriate* of tbe Exchequer, Public Becord Ofice.] 
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* There mnit haie boeo aome amoant of plate brought into tbe Jewel 
HouM beaidei the Teadj monejt bat, judging from the relurni ^H-eterred among 
iba Btat« Papers, and which extend otot many months, it doei not leem to hiTs 
been of any great Talae. 

t Then tarn* are taken Troni nolu in the Dormant Friry Seal Booki. Tlttj 
were ueTer paid into tbe Exchequer. The yean end at Mii-h.miniMf. 
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[Conndl Begiiter. Jal; *, ISU.] 

You canoot be i^onuit t^t upon tlie diseolving of the late 
begun Parliament mere hath not been yielded to His Majeetf 
auch supply of his wonts as in cougruity of state be might have 
expected from bis lovins subjects. Whereupon as well the lords 
spiritual vith many of l£e clergy, as the lonls and others of His 
Majesty's Privy Council with many other lords and gentlemen 
of worth and quality, taking the same into serious consideration, 
and of th^r dutiful love and great affection to his Majesty in 
contemplation of the many blessings and happiness which we 
enjoy by his most gracious government, have of their own free 
motion, every one for himself with great alacrity presented and 
given to His Majesty plate, or money, or both, which example 
we are informed the reverend judges for their parte, as also the 
gentlemen and others of ability in these adjacent shires and 
some cities and boroughs have lovingly and readily resolved to 
follow : and therefore we, very well understanding the forward- 
ness of your affections upon all occasions, and in all things 
tending to His Majesty's service, have thought good to make 
the same known unto you, wishing you to impart the same to 
other gentlemen and all such within that * that 

you shall discern to be persons of good abiUty, or otherwise fit 
to further the service, where by the return and success thereof 
(which will rest much in your industry and discreet handling) 
may carry with it a worthy demonstration as well of your own 
zeal and forwardness as of the general love and good affection 
of that * towards His Majesty. Whatsoever shall be 

given, be it in money or plate, they whom in your discretions 
you shall depute to have the collection and custody thereof are 
to cause it to be sent to His Majesty's Jewel House in White- 
hall, with a register in writing of the value of every particular 
gift and the names of the several givers, that they being pre- 
sented to His Majesty's view he may be pleased to take notice 
of their good affection which he will ever retain in his grateful 
remembrance. And it is resolved that it shall only be employed 
for the payment of his debts, as namely for Ireland, the Navy, 
and the Cautionary Towns in the Low Countries ; and so leaving 
the carriage of the business to your discretions and wisdoms we 
bid, &c 

* Left bUiik ID original, 
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[Conncil Bcgiitsr, Scptamber IT, ISI4.] 
We lately have addressed letters unto you wherein we did 
exhort you after the example of the lords spiritual and other of 
nobility then residing about this town, out of your own free and 
voluntary contributioD to concur for the present relief of His 
Majesty's urgent necessities. If the reasons which then we 
alleged, that is for the supply of Ireland, for provision of the 
Cautionary Towns in HoUand and Ze^and, and for the fur- 
nishing of the Navy were then important, the importance of 
them all jointly and severally is now much improved by the 
tixtubles which since have happened in onr own neighbour 
countries to the prejudice of His Majesty's nearest friends 
and allies, in whose welfare and preservation His Majesty's 
service is deeply interested. For you cannot but understand 
that the Marquis Spinola hath amassed together a strong and 
powerful army which [is] sometime under the name of the King 
of Spain, sometime as best may serve for his advantt^ under 
the command of the Emperor, whereby we may conclude that 
tliey all three are combined together, and hath carried all the 
towns in the countries of Juliers and Cleves situated upon the 
tract of the Rhine, whereby not only the Elector [of] Branden- 
burg is deprived of the possession of these towns which he hath 
for many years peaceably enjoyed, whose right His Majesty is 
bound to 'defend by virtue of the treaties contracted between 
him and the Princes of the Union in Germany, but the persons 
and states of the Elector Palatine and the Princess his lady. His 
Majesty's only and dearest daughter, environed on all sides by 
divers armies, are at this present endangered. Between whose 
countries and His Majesty s dominions, by the usurpation Spinola 
hath made upon the river of the Bhine, all commodity of the 
passage and intercourse is intercepted and cut off. The designs 
of these forces cannot but portend an imminent danger to His 
Majesty's kingdoms, which he in the providence of his princely 
wisdom doth hold necessary to prevent, which is the cause that 
hath moved him to command a general muster to be instantly 
made through his realm of England, his navy speedily to be put 
in order, and all recusants to be disarmed, who being ill affected 
in religion, he hath reason to doubt are not well aSectioned to 
his serYice. Upon these reasons and finding it strange that we 
have nothing from you we have thought good to second our 
former letters, and therefore do pray and require you, as yon 
tender the good of the country in whose preservation you, your 
wives and mldren do hold bo great an interest, to employ your 
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App. VT. best endeavours for the speedy return of thie oODtribution, the 
~~~ whicb, tbe more freely it ahall proceed from you, the more 
acceptable it will be to His Majesty and the more advantageoue 
for Uie service. And bo, &c 

*. THE COUNCIL TO LOBD ST. JOHN OF BLETSOE, Oct. 9, l«i*, 
' [Sum Papers, Pomotic, IzzTiiL 14.] 

We have not yet had any account from the justiees of Bed- 
fordshire touching the voluntary contribution to His Majesty 
expected from thence. Nevertheless we have heard that there 
hath been a meeting pretended for that purpose, but the pro- 
ceeding BO unworthy and ill-becoming the ussembly as we are 
exceeding eoiry to understand that your lordship was there 
present and assistant, of whose interest, power, and credit in 
that country no man is ignorant that knoweth your lordship or 
the county of Bedford. But that we may aot hide anything 
from you, since out of our good will and respect to your lord- 
ship we have given you this private notice, we must put you 
in remembrance that many eyes were upon you as the principal 
person there, and that your action and carriage especially did 
not then pass without observation, whose forwardness and good 
example, as it might have much advanced the service, bo your 
coldness was noted and did harm, yea even your miscarriage on 
the very entrance of the business we doubt will be rather at- 
tributed to defect of zeal than any mistaking of judgement 
These circumstances with the scornful offers which followed 
thereupon (amongst the rest, of some that were near your 
lordship) when His Majesty, who is a wise and understanding 
prince, shall com]^)are them together, and withal find you 
missing here in the list of those free givers who have already 
testifi^ their love and duty unto him, perhaps may leave 
another impression tban your lordship doth imagine; which 
because we should be very sorry it should so fall out, we have 
thought good as your friends that wish you well to give your 
lordship this private advertisement, presuming now that in 
your own wisdom you will henceforth be so watohful over 
yourself and so careful to preserve His Majesty's gracious 
opinion aa that you will witii all alacrity resume the care of 
this business upon you, and that by your example and other 
good endeavours as well there as in the other county adjacent 
(where by His Majesty's favour you are his lieutenant) he may 
receive such proportions from his loving subjects, as shall be 
fit for them to offer, and honourable for Hia Majesty to accept 
And BO, &c 
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[CoDDcil Begial«r, Norember IS, 1014.] 
"We did of late address two letters unto you, t^ie first bear- 
ing date the ith of July last, sigmfying upon what occasion 
the lords spiritual with many of the clergy together with the 
lorda and others of His Majesty's Privy Council and many 
other lords and gentlemen of quality had out of their own free 
motion with great alacrity presented and given to His Majesty 
plate and money or both. Which example the reverend judges 
fbr their parts as also the gentlemen and others of ability in 
these adjacent counties and some cities and boroughs had 
lovingly and readily resolved to follow, and therefore little 
doubting of the forwardness of your affections upon all oc- 
casions tending to His Majesty's service did think good to 
make the same known unto you, wishing you to impart the 
Bame unto other gentlemen, and all such witiiin that county of 
Somerset that you should discern to be persons of good ability 
or otherwise fit to further the service, — The second of the 
17th of September following containing many reasons of State 
to move you for a speedy return of this free and voluntary 
contributioD. To both which we received yours of the 22nd 
of September last subscribed by most of the justices of that 
county importing the disability of the inhabitants thereof, the 
most of them being, (as you say) unacquainted with any such 
precedent, aud takine notice of a positive law against bene- 
volences of this kind, stand as yet unresolved for any con- 
tribution in that manner. We for sundry just causes us 
moving thought it to be very requisite to call some of you 
before us as well to certify this mistaking and to let you see 
the error of those that gave you suoh information, as to justify 
our proceedings therein to be very warrantable and no way sub- 
ject to any such exceptions. And, having informed ourselves 
OB well of the carriage of this business as of the doubts and 
scruples made in this behalf, it was at this board, in the presence 
of divers principal gentlemen of that county, evidently proved 
and numifested by ancient consent and continual precedenta 
and records that the like voluntary and free contributions 
have been from age to age given to His Majesty's most noble 
pn^enitors, as by the same precedents and records particularly 
appeareth. Wherein nothing was uttered in general terms, 
but tignatii tahulii, naming both the roll and particular cer- 
tainty of those records. Which precedents have been made 
and pursued from time to ijme notwithstanding the' positive 
Uw mentioned in your letter which aimeth only at exactions 
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App. vl or charges kid upon the subjecte against tteir wills and 
liberties, and not at any gift or contribution which proceedeth 
from a free and voluntary motion and good-will without exer- 
tion or constraint, as by the Act itself appeareth. All which 
was well approved upon just -ground by all the whole board, 
whereof as of the rest then delivered the gentlemen then 
present can give you further and more particular satJEfaction, 
having learned also at that hearing, that since the making of 
that positive law, boUi in the time of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIIL there were free and volutttary contributiona 
of this kind, and the same confirmed afterwards by several 
Acta of Parliament. In contemplation whereof the said gentle- 
men then present did acknowledge the error which you and they 
t^ether had by mistaking committed therein. And therefore 
forasmuch as the matter is thus far cleared and that there 
was nothing moved to persons of disability or impoverished by 
losses, but either to such as are of worth and quality such as 
you yourselves are, or be otherwise of means and sufficiency 
in the country, as at first, so now again we wish you to resume 
the businese to your better consideration, and to redeem that 
which is past with such demonstration of thankfulness and 
good affection as appertaineth, and as we are persuaded you 
will effectually perform. Wherein, foraamuch as you signify 
in your letter that, having imparted the business to the most 
able and sufficient persons within your several divisions, you 
found some of them to plead their own disabihties, and others 
to pretend other excuses, and most of them as yet unresolved 
for any contribution in that manner, we are to let you know 
that it is acknowledged before us by some of your number 
that, speaking only with sundry persons of good ability of the 
limits wherein they serve as justices of that county, they did 
find many of them to answer that they were willing of their 
free good-will to contribute, if they might have any exam^de 
given them by the justices themselves, and by those of the 
cbiefest rank and worth of the country from whom they were 
to take their ^eatest hght Which we will believe, making 
little doubt of the general willingness and affection of His 
Majesty's subjects in this behalf. So how far this answer of 
theirs may serve for your direction, we leave to your better 
judgment and consideration. And so, &c. 



[Council Beguter, Noveuber 30, 1614.] 

We did of late address our letter unto you signifying upon 
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what occauon the Lords Spiritual with many of the clergy Apf. VI. 
together with the Lords and others of Hia Majesty's Privy 
Council, and many other lords and gentlemen of quality vere 
moTed. . . In answer whereof we recwved yoors of the 26th of 
August subscribed by most of you the justices of that county 
importing a general scruple of exceeding prejudice that may 
come to posterity by such a precedent, so aa nothine but the 
fear of tbe just bUme of after ages could have abated your for- 
irard dispoeitiona &om performing a service in itself so re- 
quisite. 



[Coancil RtguMr, Dec 9, 1614.] 
We did of late address two letters unto you, .... to both 
which we received a letter without any date subscribed by 
some of you the justices of that county, importing the general 
willingness and readiness of the gentlemen and others of 
ability there to supply His Majesty's occasions according to 
former use and precedent (which as you say) was always in 
Parliament by the voice and consent of the knights of the 
shire, and that for yourselveB you deure to be holden as well- 
wishers to the State as may be and do wish His Majesty may 
be speedily supplied by the rightest course that may be taken. 
Wlierein you are constrained by this answer given by such per- 
sona as you call together, and are of ability in that county, and 
the inseparable tie oetween you and them being all members 
together of that shire to he of the same mina and opinion 
with the rest : which answer was so unexpect^ from gentle- 
men of your quality and understanding and otherwise so well 
deserving in His Majesty's service, as we thought it very 
expedient both to certify this mistaking, and to justify our 
proceedings herein to be safe and free &omany Just ezceptiouB. 



[Conndl S^iKer, F«b. 6, 16IG.] 

By a letter from some of you unto me the Lord Treasurer, 
we are given to understand that a resolution being taken 
amongst you (after several meetings and conferences) for the 
sum of ;£1,000 to have been presented as a free gift from that 
county, the same is at length fallen and reduced unto less than 
£400. The reason whereof you allege to be for that many have 
since refused to perform what they had formerly promis^ 

VOL. n. D D . 
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Afp. VI. But huTUig smce called Mr. Stavely uato this board (whom 
you had appointed collector for that contributioo) and examined 
the particularB of his collections, we find them to be generally 
so mean and unworthy as we do rather attribute the backward- 
ness of that county unto the ill example given by eome of 
youTselTes tlian to any other caose whatsoever. Besides, 
whereas we formerly gave .you directions to impart the con- 
tents of our letters unto all such of that county as you should 
discern to be of ability for the furthering of this service, we 
do not understand that you have at any time called before 
you any freeholders or others more than such as are justices 
of peace amongst you ; nor have you followed our durection 
for keeping a register of liie names of every particular giver, 
and the value of every several ^ft; and, forasmuch as His 
Majesty cannot but understand so base and mean a gift (being 
fallen from £1,000 to so mean a sum) to be very unwortby his 
acceptation, especially comparing it with what hath been pre- 
sented &om others his loving subjects, peradventure not so 
well able as the inhabitants of that county, we have absolutely 
refused the receipt of what hath been offered by Mr. Stavely 
your collector, and have rather thought fitting hereby to ad- 
monish the resumption of the business to your better care and 
consideration. And withal to require you that having used 
yonr best endeavours (as well by example as by persuasion) 
for tbe furtherance of that service, to return unto us a perfect 
list, not only of the names nf such as shall herein make 
demonstration of their dutiful loves and affections unto His 
Majesty, together with the particular value of the several gifts ; 
but also of such as being of good ability shall not be moved to 
contribute anything at all, especially of those who (as you 
write) do now refuse to perform what they had formeriy 
promised. 



9. THE COUHCn, TO THE BOBODQB OP TAUNTON. 
[Council Begwler, Feb. S6, 16IS.] 
Having long expected the free and cheerful manifestation of 
your dutiful affections unto His Majesty by presenting him 
with your several and voluntary gifts, as by former letters 
written for this Board we persuaded and invited you unto, 
we now perc^ve (by a certificate sent unto an officer of the 
Jewel-house) how much you have therein frustrated our expecta- 
tions, the sum which you offer being so mean aa we hold it very 
unworthy His Majesty's acceptance ; and have therefore directly 
refused tbe receipt thereof; and that the rather because in 
the said certificate you inform us that many of the wealthiest 
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mbabitanta and of the beat ability within that town (being mer- App. VT. 
chants trading beyond the seas) nave not contributed Anything ~~~ 

at all, but do allege for their excuse that they pay custom unto 
Uifl Majesty for their merchandiaea, as if none of His Majesty's 
subjects but they did the like. But forasmuch as we conceive 
you will easily be able to make them understand the absurdness 
of this their answer, and how ill it suits with the duty they owe 
unto His Majesty, we have hereby thought fitting once more 
to require your serious and best endeavours for tiie advance- 
ment of this service, and to return unto us a perfect list as well 
of th(»e who being of good ability shall still persist in this denial 
(being now led by the example of the greatest part of this king- 
dom) as also of those who gladly and willingly take hold of this 
occasion thereby to make known unto his Majesty their dutiful 
loves and affections, both unto him and unto his service, and 
thus assuring ourselves of your uttermost endeavours, we bid 
you, &c 

10. THE COUNCIL TO THE ETOH SHEHIFF8 AND JUSTICES OF THE 
PEACE OF ANQLESKA, BBEGKNGOE, CARDI6AN. CAEKAR- 
VON. DENBIGH, FIJNT, GLAMOEQAN, MOHTQOMEBT, ME- 
BIONBTH, AND BADNOB. 

[Council BegiMer, Jil^ 91, IS15.] 
It is not unknown unto you bow cheerfully and affectionately 
His Majesty's loving subjwta of every county within this realm 
of England have contributed towards the supply of His 
Majesty's wants, which makes you the more inexcusable whom 
neiUier affection nor example can induce to join with the rest 
in a service so acceptable. For whereas you allege many colour- 
able reasons of the country's poverty and charge, they may be 
true in the general; and, being so understood, might as well 
have served tor excuse in other parts of the kingdom as in those 
counties. But you cannot be so ignorant as to ima^ne that 
His Majesty's intention in this ever was* to take anytmng from 
the poor, either there or elsewhere, but that whatsoever was 
expected was from yourselves and such others as were of ability 
within that county, who by your example would easily have 
been persuaded to have yielded this testimony of their affection 
and duty as others have done. It rem^eth therefore now that 
you let us know directly and absolutely without further delay 
whether you resolve to give anything or nothing, and so for 
the rest of the sufficient mhabitauts of that county : for more 
forcible persuasions than we have already used cannot be given. 
And less would have served, if youx inclmatioa had been as His 
Majesty expected. So, &c. 
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The ability of that coun^ is so well known as you may be 
assured in this contribution the backwardness of youFBelves and 
of the rest of the inhabitants by your example will be inter- 
preted as the measure of your afiections rather than the effect 
of want or disability, for which we are the more eorry not in 
respect of the addition it would have riven to His Majesty's 
Bupply, but for that it shall be observed that amongst so many 
gentlemen of quality and means whereof the most are either 
well known to His Majesty or this board, and many other in- 
habitants of livelihood, there is found only who in a 

reasonable proportion of ^ft have expressed their love and duty 
to His Majesty. Whether this be all that His Majesty mnet 
expect from yourselves and the rest of that county, after so 
many motions and letters from this board we know not. Bnt 
whatsoever your resolutions be, we require you to let us now 
know it directly and absolutely without further delay. For 
more forcible persuasions than we have already lised unto yon 
cannot be given, and less would have served if your iuclinatioiu 
had been as His Majes^ expected. 

Sussex, 3 contributors Stafford, none 

Hereford, 2 Cumberland, none 

Salop, 1 Westmoreland, none 

Bp.* of Dureeme. 

* It. Btthoprie. Than ii no niunbei appended. 
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DESPATCHES RELATING TO LORD HATS EMBASSY. 
[SbMPapen. ncoeh Serica.] 

I. LOBD HAT AKD SIB THOMAS EDHONDES TO SIB BALFU 
WI8W00D. 

Jd17 si. 1618. 
• •«••• 

At my next audieace which I expect within a day or two, Apf. TI I. 
I intend to find or make some occasion in speech with tlie 
Queen Mother to clear His Majesty's actions before this King's 
marriage, and in the time of the war, from all appearance of 
contrariety with my errand .... And afterwards we will 
endeavour by all the means and instance we can use to draw 
satisfactiou to His M^esty's complaints, although we can hope 
for no other than dilatory answers till we come to propound the 
treaty of marriage ; and fear the harshness of that we are then 
commanded to say will undo all we shall have formerly obtained. 
For I permst, here upon the place, in the same mind I was bold 
to declare unto you and His Majesty in England when I re- 
ceived those directions, that it will be a very great informality, 
and we doubt may be esteemed almost a mockery for us after 
we have showed a large commission to conclude this business 
and they deputed persons to treat with us, then first imme- 
diately to disannul all that hath been heretofore agreed upon, and 
after put them moreover unnaturally to make this new proposi- 
tion. My Lord Ambassador resident confirmeth me much 
herein, by his concurrence with me out of long experience and 
ripe understanding in affiurs of this nature. And we must con- 
fess we find ourselvee extremely troubled how to disguise his 
Migesty's intentions, 00 as they may not here plainly discover he 
hath a desire quite to break off this match, and take advantage 
thereby to drive that envy upon us, which if they had not yielded 
to Hia Majesty's desires would have lighted heavily upon them 
from this people, whom we find much to desire this alliance 
might take effect 
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■ S. SIB BALPH WDIWOOD TO LOBD HAT AND 8m THOMAS 
.BDHONDE& 

Ang. 19, 1«IG. 

His Majesty hath commanded me to put you, my Lord Hay, 
in mind tliat when at OatUnds he first did impart unto you 
that part of the instructioD for the breaking off of the old treaty, 
you in your judgment did fully approve it, with this declara- 
tion, that it was the safest and soundest course and the wisest 
resolution that could be taken. For whereas to His Majesty's 
demands, which were just and honourable, so peremptory re- 
fusal had been given, .... His Majesty in the clearaess of 
his judgment could take no other course more for the ad- 
vancement of hie service than to make a fair end of that treaty, 
nor more agreeable to his affectioDate and unfeigned desire to 
make an alliance with that Crown, than t« give you power to 
receive all overtures which on that part should be propounded 
with assurance that he would he willing to embrace them if 
they might stand with the honour of his person and the safety 
of his state. His Majesty doth well remember that you, my 
Lord Hay, before your departure did make this exception 
that it was improper for the French to propound, and that 
rather it did more congruously appertain t» His Majesty to 
make new and fresh demands, whicli your doubt His Majesty 
was pleased to impart to those of his Coundl deputed for that 
service, who unanimously did concur in this opinion that when 
His Majesty in honour could not relent from his former 
demands grounded upon justice and equity it did of right 
belong unto the French, 'i£ they did desire the entertunment 
of tluB treaty and conclusion of the match to propound such 
conditions which might be less distasteful, and more agreeable 
to His Majesty's service. !N'either is this to be judged a pn- 
posterouB, or, as you term it, an unnatural error; for His 
Majesty hath performed that office which appertained to hiuL 
Hitherto he hath acted the part of the wooer. He hath re- 
serched the daughter of France with all due and behoveful 
respect, tenderea conditions of honour and equity, which being 
refiased, this only reeteth, for His Majesty to show the con* 
tiniiance of his affection for the advancement of this match, 
to hear if they will propound anything which the good of his 
service may suffer to be entertained. 

And ^t you may see that His Majesty doth not impoee 
upon the French unusual or heavy conditions. His Majesty 
hath commanded me to let you know that when Sir John 
Digby went first into Spun, he had chai^ to treat first for 
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the eldest, then the second daughter of that King for Prince App.vn. 
Henry of famous memory. Answer being made that a daughter 
of that King could not be married to his son unless he would 
change his religion. His Majesty presently broke off that treaty 
wi&out Airther prosecution. Since, the King of Spun by 
faia ndnisters day after day hath made divers overtures for the 
entertainment and advancement of a marriage to vrhich hitherto 
His Majesty hath not been pleased to give ear, but, as man- 
nerly as he could, hath declined them and put them by ; and, 
if any such treaty shall be commenced, the overture must come 
&om Spun, and therefore, in the like case, ought to come from 
France. Now, whereas you seem to be in piun in what manner 
you are to make your retreat without dishonour and disgrace, 
you know it is not His Majesty's pleasure that you should 
abruptly break off, much less to deliver as a resolution in 
him not to conclude an alliance with that Crown, for both 
his judgment and affection do carry him rather to make the 
match with France than in any o&er kingdom, so that the 
Gonditiona may hold a just proportion with the greatness of 
his honour, and the service of his Crown. Therefore, if His 
Majesty's conditions had been accepted the! match by this time 
had been concluded, they being refused, if any other by that 
party shall be tendered. His Majesty will entertain them with 
a willing ear; and io His Majesty's name you may boldly 
protest that as France shall ever have the preference, so, 
notwithstanding the report of the young French Queen, which 
is nothing else but an idle &ataey. Hip Majeaty as he now doth 
stand free, which on his honour he doth protest to be true, as 
he told you, my Lord Hay, and so doth require you in his 
name to aver, so will he keep himself free from embracing any 
overtures, which almost daily are presented unto him, until the 
French shall declare, either in plain language, or by real effects, 
that they have no purpose to match with him, unless it be to 
the dishonour and disadvantage of his service. 

His Majesty hath commanded me to conclude in these few 
words, that it is now in your power not to suffer him to be 
entrapped in the former treaty, and to draw from the French 
fairer conditions of honour and advantage if they have a purpose 
to proceed in this match. What answer soever you shall receive 
from them ; His Majesty's pleasure is not that you should pre- 
sently break off, but that with ail diligence by post you adver- 
tise and freely withal deliver your own opinion wluch His 
Majesty will vouchsafe in very gradous part 
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FINAHCIAL TABU;S. 

1. A COHPABATTVE TIEW OF THE ISSUES OF THE EZCHEQUEB 
DUBIKG TEE LAST FtVS TEABS OP ELIZABETH AND THE 
FIBST nVE TEABS OF JAMES L 



[AbbraTitod from S.P^ mr. 89.] 
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5. COMPARATIVE VIBW OF 


(With the exception of the defakuioiu), from the jev ending 




1601-S 


1809-S 


1603-4 


1604-5 


1609-6 


160S-7 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 






se,7is 


60.S44 


50,460 


56,158 


57.514 


58,199 




Finn, and fe»-hm* . 


4,86» 


18,718 


1 1.07 1 


10,033 


9,507 


S,S56 




Sheriff! end Bailifii . . 


13,676 


11,359 


11,767 


18,016 


30.838 


14,364 






4.000 


3.394 




1.390 


3,949 


2,130 






4,4as 


W67 


5,»io 


4,847 


S,T51 


4,898 




Poet fiDBI . . . . 
















PiaM for Isuea . 


4,980 


7,461 


8,488 


4,868 


13,it38 


7,777 






567 


610 


988 


535 


538 


544 




DefccllTB titlM uid uuru . 


a,719 


4,777 


770 


4,003 


8,574 


8,639 




Bent! for DorerCutlemndl 
HtrbODT. . / 


B37 


655 


333 


801 


185 


114 




Court of ffMd. . . . 


18.000 


85,800 


15,790 


15,900 


15.000 


SS,9T5 




DnchrofLucuter . . 


11,500 


83,800 


11,600 


IIJKW 


13,900 


11,500 




Fteoltiet .... 


SOO 


300 


300 


aoo 


100 


800 




C<nirtiLeet.V>ew oTFrank- \ 
































BaUdinKioontrwj 10 1*0-1 
















eUmulon . . / 
















Cnnonu .... 


78^3 


37,183 


70,896 


113,064 


93,340 


148,368 




















pence onftrMgen' good* J- 
















Franeh and Bhenidi winet . 


14^96 


91,196 


16,447 


7,399 


19,499 


33,148 




S-eetwinee . . . 


6.892 


8,748 


7,763 


3,000 


6,409 


6,676 




Lenat Company 


4,000 














Cnmota .... 








9,6it 


9,471 


9,83) 




Tobwco .... 












750 




SUki 




9,976 


S,976 


4.468 


9,976 


8,976 




Seacodt 

Alum .... 


3,100 


1.600 


8,800 


5,800 


9,800 


6,800 




1.TO0 


... 




... 


SOO 


1,(»0 




Alneg. .... 


668 


754 


685 


697 


791 


609 




Pre-emption of tin . . 
































SmaUGunu . . . 


















389 


658 


1,000 




300 


800 




Low Cotmtrr axdutnge 
















IriihcnMonu . 
















Mint 










3.000 


11,W3 






8,MS 


7,351 


1,414 


6,437 


10,258 


8,544 




Tenths and flnt-fhut» of \ 
Init^Ud debt8 mi 'Ac-{ 


17,098 


14,874 


18,156 


13,066 


14,385 


13,809 




86,481 


33,^39 


13,336 


13,098 


10,439 


9,431 




C^^dtieeandl^^ri^ . 
Total ordinary neeipts 


1,718 


381 


1,081 


4359 


8,913 


3.147 
379.778 




386,409 


343,889 


£56,530 


398,664 


318,381 




fiztnordinar; receipts 


11,881 


11,879 


9,886 


3,000 


6,561 


18,000 




SnUilieeofcler^ '. . 


169,835 


68,639 


135,493 


70,695 


39,539 


99,009 




19,058 


U,543 


80,369 


9,873 


13.786 


8,753 




Sato of crown propertj . 
Total exdndre of loan . 


103,938 


19.865 


30,699 


16,270 


4,949 


7,789 




591,111 


477,655 


448,377 


398,508 


881,656 


513,335 




Loan 

Total receipt. . . . 






39,060 


70.3H4 


14.413 


40,076 




591,111 


477,655 


481,437 


468,886 


|g6,0«9 


953,401 





THE BECBIPTS OV THE CEOWH 














U UichMlmu, 1616. 








1607-8 


lGOe-9 1609-10 


1610-11 


1611-18 


1613-13 


1613-14 


1614-15 


1615-16 




£ 


e e 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




6»,Ma 


66,633 


63.536 


98,177 


40,331 


57,707 


55.186 


42,789 


40.849 




8,736 


13,696 


8,616 


7,687 


6,397 


8,102 


7.429 


5.867 


4.095 




18,007 


S0,044 


13,861 


9,379 


8,489 


10,818 


8,609 


9,324 


8,748 




MIS 


4.063 


S.617 


3,741 


4,193 


4,093 


3.799 


3.375 


3,898 




4.628 


*,3BB 


4,591 


4,331 


4,204 


3,144 


4.244 


4,160 


4,268 




S,«>6 


3.084 


9,706 


3,065 


3,364 


9.458 


4.492 


9,568 


9,840 




1,480 


14,688 


3,307 


463 


656 


3,432 


1,534 


399 


642 




564 


559 


303 


64 


601 


611 


589 


981 


982 




5,9ia 


9,760 


13,789 


8,183 


4,793 


3,518 


4,647 


3,653 


4,036 




1S8 


104 


80 


86 


93 


96 


111 


104 


111 




20.544 


18,110 


14,938 


19,795 


18.439 


11,998 


11,779 


39.078 


11,589 




ll,SOO 


11,500 


11,900 


11,900 


11,500 


11,500 


11,500 


11,600 


11,900 




a03 


190 
361 


100 
70 


746 


100 


: 


900 
3S 


390 
99 

1,000 


700 

91 

3,000 




lOftOaa 


iaa.t7i 


93,639 


106,556 


103,693 


194,018 


98,438 


227,789 


53,815 




... 


38,643 


61,133 


96,956 


49,993 


43,499 


47,160 


91,048 


96,842 




10,886 


11,733 


19,634 


la.157 


20,658 


30,000 


17,701 


21,304 


38.103 




3,000 


4,716 


6,147 


6,000 


7,500 


7,908 


5,500 


10,000 


3,900 




B,S93 


5,396 


4.061 


1,800 


1,800 


4,000 


140 


3,897 


3,000 




l,S0S 


400 


400 


400 


400 




400 


400 


400 




U,36S 


4,488 


10,476 


9.456 


6,996 


7,978 


8,977 


17,499 


8,476 




WOO 


9,400 

3,000 


7,300 
1,665 


6,300 


6,300 


6,300 


6.300 


5,399 


6,199 




\fiOO 


1.000 


1,0«) 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,500 




786 


749 


309 


891 


161 


880 


336 


348 


847 






1S.D0D 


7,406 


4,793 




10,000 


6,773 


5,725 


aj73 




1,«9 


1,955 


3,908 


S13 


179 


66 


5 








B,189 


1,141 


1,531 


490 


1,926 


538 


1,191 


1.914 


1,807 




333 




933 


393 




333 


444 


835 


lis 




~; 


'.'.'. 


600 


1,000 


1,000 




1,900 
8,200 


997 


898 




a.i98 


1.607 


S,MO 




3,575 


8,M7 


3,011 


3.169 


5,387 




8.950 


13,969 


10,164 


8,608 


8,690 


8,159 


8,301 


7,798 


8,527 




17.886 


t3,S39 


18,076 


33,372 


30,3ie 


17,495 


16,769 


10,633 


18,034 




18,481 


11,301 


4,997 


... 


6.074 


5,733 


3,798 


9,180 


6,798 




S.463 


19368 


7,963 


4,786 


1.683 


11,169 


8,058 


3.039 


8,305 




345,393 


439,157 


400,906 


371,036 


343,126 


469,479 


360.3S7 


502,193 


319,907 




3,078 


38,867 


8,416 


99,511 


118,523 


169,901 


84,711 


101.494 


230,837 




186,560 


81,763 


76,899 


97,497 


9,901 


1,364 


3,447 


841 


671 




I8,6S5 


1S.S63 


16.384 


23,399 


12.523 


7,B9J 


150 


1 






SI, 148 


37aj34 


69,685 


111.B06 


43,986 


19.599 


I6S.0G1 


19,490 


11.476 




509,834 


838,184 


971,890 


663)969 


931.057 


668,196 


615,806 


816.440 


952.891 




203,799 


4,860 


149,000 


B,<»0 


95,SP0 


47,679 


6.451 


6,300 


34.893 




713,633 


833,044 


780,890 


664,969 


626,947 


719471 


633,057 


634.740 


677,688 



- ^-'gl^' 







6. 


COMPABATiyB 


VIEW 


OF THE 




(Witb the exoeptioD of tfae def^kadoDi). from the jear ending 




1601^ 


1603^ 


1603-4 


1804-5 


1605-6 


1606-7 






e 


£ 


£ 


e 


£ 


£ 




Qoeeii . . . • 




800 


3,634 


12,783 


10,775 


11.449 




Frince Henrj . 




1,000 


7,180 


1,900 


9,590 


9,531 




Prince Charlei . 












190 




Th« lAdy ElJnbeth . 




a,4i7 


a,4i7 


3.736 


2^37 


8,695 




The JjtiT UaiT - • 












9.953 






1.SO0 


3,M0 


6.300 


12,800 


6.500 


4,000 




W»rfrrf>euidIW)e.. . 


18,133 


15,117 


20,973 


80,673 


14,173 


32.596 




Cofforerof th.HonMhold\ 
anddietaofoffldAla. / 


88^8 


96,876 


76,105 


74,385 


67,715 


82.620 










4,934 


4,167 


3.170 


1.953 




Trewnrer of the Chunber . 


13,»00 


16,500 


16,760 


16.000 


18,400 


29.500 




Qmllemen Penaonen 


4,164 


4,3«9 


5,046 


4,543 


3,477 


3.840 




IJTeiToftheGiurd . 


731 


3,381 


3,033 


1.233 


863 


1,353 




MuWroftheHoTM . . 




100 


1,169 


2,060 


1,198 


■ 1367 




ReytU, tenU >nd toita 


166 


800 




466 


375 


193 




Huiqnet .... 










400 






Plwe «nd jewels . . 


5,813 




43,408 


30.304 


14.248 


37,411 




Angel gold for the King**! 
eril . . . / 










... 


... 




7.390 


9.312 


11.850 


11,614 


8,643 


1S356 




DiBMofSurChemberindl 

jQdgee . . . / 

Tower Md priiou . . 


4,018 


4,623 


8,179 


2,938 


4,134 


4,008 




3.744 


1,394 


3.698 


8,027 


6,056 


3,636 




Cutles and forti 


4,307 


3.603 


3,986 


3.871 


4,734 


2385 




Berwick «ud the Border 


8,315 


7,363 


643 


1.081 


6,728 


606 




Ordnance, armoiuy, and') 


30,913 


13,304 


6,686 


6,686 


9,574 


14.491 




Low Conntciei . 


35.665 


35,1ST 


23,556 


36,633 


a^997 96.677 




Irebnd .... 


313,380 


185,947 


65,831 


49,709 


31,346 


43399 




BeKoiatioa of Irifh coinage 






44,596 


19,000 


Si408 






Nary 


79,998 


84,496 


43,403 


46,484 


93,553 


40,068 






597 


869 


1.139 


l,75S 


1,790 


1,083 




PotM 


3,430 


8,549 


3.373 


3.161 


863 


3.965 






2,809 


9,413 


7,359 


13.086 


13,870 


10.9B1 




bauadon . . / 




1,500 




6,801 


800 


72 




SeetetKrrico . . . 


BOO 


900 


1,200 


1,200 


900 


1,300 




Percentages, &c. on thel 
recOTerj of debte. && / 


1,776 


S,009 


334 


1,065 


... 


689 




Impoft of cobI* retnmed 


4S9 






486 


1,609 


1,093 




Fees and annnities . 


97.760 


34,436 


34,706 


43,813 


45,SS1 


6S30I 




Pension and gift for lhe-1 
KingofScoti. . / 


7,500 


3,900 












Payments to officon,and\ 
indriei. . . ) 


7.841 


7,429 


9.794 


11343 


10,588 


73« 




Total ordinary charge 


605.1 S6 


498,577 


453,346 


441,081 


383.154 


456,879 






10,776 


96,436 


39,196 


70,839 


33,199 


!M.293 




Total exdtisiTe of repay! 
Re^n^ulTlokn .' . 


615,933 


595,003 


493,94) 


511.910 


406.349 


511,102 




10,300 




2,540 


17,107 


... 


9,775 




Total 


636.333 


599,003 


495,083 


539.017 




520,877 





., Google 



417 





160T-4 


1608-9 


1609-10 


1610-11 


I6I1-1S 


1612-13 


1613-14 


1614-19 


1619-16 




10,618 

13,3S6 

739 

»,BW 

1.900 
19,»SS 


£ 

n,88i 

16,750 
793 
6,094 

31,601 


sr.M4 

89,499 
1,195 
6,865 

4,60« 
48,641 


£ 
14,906 
33,890 
9,448 
7,969 

3,000 
17,349 


£ 

19.418 
45.778 
7,464 
7,191 

4,000 
37.946 


£ 

17,107 
12,399 
14,166 
9,196 

4,000 
46.566 


3.890 
37,641 

7,000 
33,735 


£ 
1,900 

90,138 

4.000 
31,600 


£ 

305 
14,098 

6,000 
24,164 




6633S 


Bl.lSS 


89,003 


75,160 


79.198 


79,099 


89,477 


74,098 


81,317 




7,IB4 
81.0S0 
4.M3 
1,178 

MI6 

661 

»ia 

2A,B40 


4,916 
U,SH 
4,719 
1,17a 
1,964 
684 

10,988 


0.784 
94,800 
4,954 
374 
1.476 
438 
8,769 
I9.B78 


6.939 
S3.0M 
3,005 
1,093 
980 
1,190 
3,195 
14,346 
170 


4,778 
34.049 
6.088 

1,178 
1,280 
1,879 
368 
11,679 

300 


9.094 
34.940 

5.474 
1,199 
1,593 
637 

13,996 


9.447 
26.788 
6,608 

i,ia4 

1,639 

600 
18.041 


15.B98 
30.904 
9,364 
1,US 
844 
910 

13,030 
400 


1,984 

6;773 

1.144 

1,0JJ 

98 

400 
5,720 

800 




SO,7S4 


93,999 


«W76 


89,713 


38,678 


14,061 


17,941 


16,961 


13,699 


, 


mios 


3,19S 


3,954 


3,469 


8,008 


a.304 


1,639 


9rlS9 


1,910 




MM 
1,644 


4,990 
8,43a 
1.5.7 


6,939 
3,796 
6,061 


4^099 
1,813 
9,460 


4,739 
3,789 
4,093 


8.889 

a.sBi 
3,360 


4.989 
3.973 
4,600 


4.958 
8.033 
3.588 


4,898 
4,639 
4,370 




13^99 


14,000 


11,098 


10,409 


9.596 


18,998 


9,068 


5,879 


93,971 




SS,33a 
90.309 


94,847 
71,011 


S3,S93 
71,738 


26,349 
96,386 


36.476 
68,822 


89.711 
53,916 


81,410 
48.386 


26.270 
86,371 


16,346 
37,961 




S6,847 

931 

3^8 

14^39 


47,993 

a,603 
13,833 


34.485 
1,869 

3,616 
11,937 


4T,510 

676 

3.338 

13,739 


64,413 

971 
1,907 
1-9.894 


59,996 
1,078 
3.106 

11,664 


61,011 
1.636 
8,713 

33.609 


94.500 

979 

2.974 

10.483 


46,433 
8,077 
3,074 

28,189 






... 


... 


1,009 


9.999 


4.804 


1,600 


796 


318 




1,900 


1,660 


1.400 


1,M0 


900 




1,090 


1,400 


1,400 




5,961 


7,918 


10,010 


8.499 


4,183 


4,866 


5.879 


5.096 


6,866 




987 
67.787 


1,094 
68,330 


1.167 
68.606 


1.980 
67,189 


9.149 
70.397 


1,890 
67,993 


1,807 
87,467 


1.956 

89,288 


1,953 
7^498 




18.647 


13,396 


30,389 


8,936 


8,989 


7,164 


7.558 


8,807 


9,139 




503,949 
71,584 


903,348 
94,496 


563.762 
186,069 


503,049 
111,954 


949.627 
93.378 


510.738 

209,096 


519.479 

91,049 


462,814 
140,919 


480,738 
41,449 




S79.IS9 


997,774 


690,631 


636,003 


6SS.005 


799.789 


610,680 


603,733 


478,183 




73,778 


83,341 


88,649 


61,911 


9,9 16 


105,1»5 


97,947 


3.016 


11,991 




650.907 


631,119 


719.380 


686.914 


649,591 


839,084 


638.467 


609,749 


484,174 



418 



7 DETAILED ACCOTIBT OP THE iXTEAOBDraABT RECTIPTS K 
TABLE a, 

160I-S. 
rin«« on E»ei'» followen . 
Honej for ioldiers' eqaipmeoU . _ 



J60S-S. 
Kdm on Euex't followen • 
King of FranM'l debt . • 
Money for Iriih «rnii . 
Sale of Spuuh prke goodi . 



ttle of SptnlA Frize goodf . 



i«05-6. 
Sals of SpMii*h prize goods . 



1607-6. 
Elnas for depopoluion 
Bale of tin . 



1608-a. 
Benarolenoa for Prince Charlea 
Fines for depopulation 
Copjhnlils .... 
Silver mine in Scotland 
Aid for the Prince's creation 



1609-10. 
BeneTolence for Prince Charlet 
Copyholds .... 
Aid for the Prince's creation 



1610-U. 
Benevolence by Lord Wotton 
Copyholda .... 
Aid for the Prince's creation 
Baronets .... 
Fine on lease of sweet wine. 



ISll-lS. * 
Beflwal to take ihe oath of alle- 

eiance 1^10 

Copyhddi 2,509 

Aid for the Prince's ca«ation . SO 

BanneU «9-650 

French KiM^ deU . . ■ ".OOO 
Low Coontry deU . . -_40^ 

£1l8..tS! 



CopTholds . 

Aid for the Prince 

Aid for the Lady Eliiabeth'i : 



. 9B,47D 
. 28.500 
<S9.5il I 





. I8.9M 




. se.ios 


French Kind's debt 


. 1B.0OO 


Jjow Conntry debt 


. 58,7B6 




Lord Montaga'i fine . 


4.000 


Fine on lease of Casloms . 


. SO,000 


InRtalment of fine on leaao of 


French and Bhenish wine* 


. 3,000 




Bridge .... 


. 10.000 




ZT69:90l 






161S-U. 




Copyholds .... 


700 


Aid for the Prince . 


IIS 


Aid for the I^y Elinbeth 


. I.66G 


Bu^inets 


. 7.085 


Low Conrtry debt 


. 81,313 


BenaTolenee 


. 83,500 


Second instalment of fines on 




of French and KhenUhwi 


nes , 13.000 


Goods sold bom "The Pear 


" . 7.481 




Iba-tu 






16U-15. 




Aid fbr the Ltdy EUiabelh 


145 


Baronet* 


. l,8iS 


Low Coantrr deU 


. 71J4B 




. SS.439 


£lne on lease of iweet wine 


S.936 




£101.494 






1615-lB. 




Aid for the Lady EUiabeth 


113 


BaroDeU . 


369 


L..W Country debt . 


. 38,449 


BeoeTolonce . ' . 


. . 1SJ8S 




. 1BS.S98 




<8B0.81T 



.V Google 



GnM ont of Oie fiaeg of Ehbi 
foDowen .... 

SeiinlinrKmenu . 

Spaniih priie monej paid i 
fbrpigD mercluiUB . 

Special urrice . 



lSOS-3. 

Grant ont of the flaei of £«m 

fbllowen . . , . 
BeimbDnementi . 

I^gnLTing Kali . 
aedempiion of cMef bnllerage 
Priiemooej 
Monej aent to the King 
Letters aent to the King 
Penonl nnt to tlie King 
Qneen Blixabech'a foneral , 
CoroDfttion .... 
King's entrf into London 
firework! .... 
Qdogd and Friace'i jonraej 



1.000 

s,:oo 

G,D46 



Bedempti 
GranUot 
QiAa and reward* 



1B03-4. 
Jonmef of FrinM Cbarlei and the 

Lsd^ Elizabeth 
BeimbnnemeDti . 
Search for minet in 9cotUnt 
Purchase of tin . 
GranU redeimed. 
Engrmring aealt . 
ConTeyanj^ oF priieaen to Win- 

GiAi and renrd* 
fecial Berritw , 



9,770 
1,000 

^9,196 



Gill lo the I>ake of Holitein 
Qaeen's debu 
Special aerTicea . 
Seareh for mines in Scotland 
Grants redeemed 
BecoMDl fineg restored 



Parchueoftin . 


15,000 


Clerks of Parliament . . 


ISO 




600 


Pnrchaie oF tanda 




Sending prisoDers from Germany 


120 


Grant out of recnaonCs' &nea 


3,U5 


Gifts and retrarda 


14.063 


Interest .... 


250 




£70,839 






1605-6. 




Qaeen-tdebti . . . 


1,775 


KingofDenmark'aTitit . 


6.791 


Queen Elizabolh'l ttanb . 


765 


Queen of Scots' tomb . 


768 


Special senrice . . . 


1,300 


BaniabmencofJeauiu. . 


60 


Purchaaeofland . 


BIO 




787 


Orauu fhim recnaants' fine* 


1,8S4 


GiA* and nward* . . 


8,685 


Interest - . . . 


950 




£23,195 






1606-7. 




Queep-s debts . . . 


3,497 


Dakoofeoutland'iTiait . 


ai9 


Search (or mines in Scotland 




Present to the Grand Seignor 


6,3S3 


Furniture for Theobalds . 


1,200 




600 


Repaymant to Customs' &rmer! 




for moner OTerpaid . 


as.608 


Parcha«.ofUud . . 


4,584 


Grant from recnsauta' fines . 


1,SB8 


Qifta and rewards 


io,iai 


Interest .... 


1.334 



1607-8. 
Expenaet of Qaeen'a childbed 
Qaeen's debta 
Special aerrice 
Funeral of Iddy Mary 
Funeral of Lad; Bophia 
Reimbursements ■ 
Purchase of Holmbj 

Prince Charles 
Pnrchase of land 
Unpaid Customs . 
Grant from recusants' 
Gifts and rewards 
Interart 
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1608-B. £ 

Qaean'i dfbti .... 11^19 
FettieoUi Kiren bj ibt King to 

tha Qaeea .... 100 
Special Mrrke .... 1,650 
£ii]broidei7 for the Prinea 
Cuiiage for ths Sing , 
GnnU i«deemed. 
PnicluM of l>nd . 



Surch for minet in Scotlud 

Berwick Bridge , 

Alom works 

Lending Iriih Boldiert to Sweden. 

Beimbnneoieiit to carr&nt fumen 

Oraota mu of reentwiti' &!«• 

Gifta ftod iBwudi 

lotecMt .... 



UD 



1,000 

S,04T 
SO,73S 

1 1,49) 



1609-10. 
Jewell for the Qnean . 
Wardrobe debt! . 
SpaciftI lerTioe . 
Fi^neDt to tbe Conrt «f Wwdi 
Bedemption oTgraBla . 
Paid to KejiBii Tor Sberberae 
Fnrchan of Bherbcma trtint Carr 
FarchuB of land . 
Fnrcbase of tin . 
Sureb buMiieM . 
Lending soldiers to Sweden 
Berwick Bridge . 
Creation of Priace 
Poke of Brnnswiii'i iri^ 
Warof'Clerea . 
Vines cnstom free 
Heimbanement to cnirant Eannen 
Beimburaementi . 
Qnuita from recuUBts' does . 
GifW and rewards 



10,869 
13,345 
10,798 
«70 
S^OOO 
S,000 
30,000 



1,997 
3,830 
3,800 
17,699 



£136.669 

UlO-ll. 

WarofCle«« .... 1.847 

Bending Irish Boldien to Swedat. 193 

Jewels bonght b; tbe Qneen . S.SOO 

Impriaoninent of Arabella ScTmooi 1,776 

Ulster CommisBioDua , • • 430 

Berwick Bridge .... 3,000 

Fetching Baldwin ... 130 

Wardrobe debts .... 13,310 

Sakwonns S68 

Banrea 3^* 

6«eSt 62" 

T^watrj- «« 

Bedempaon of gnots andleases . 18,578 

Laid KuollfilbrlgH on pott floea 1,«88 



RepaymeDt to tin fumen 
Beimbunement* . 
Grant from recusaata' Sou 
Gifts and rewards 

Intereat 



1,340 
3,454 
1,304 



£131,954 

1611-li. 

Qaeen's debta .... 339 

Reimbanementa .... 384 

Ulster Commisaioneis . . . 1,109 

Berwick Bridge .... 1,000 

New Biver S70 

Alnm works .... 1,000 
Ships pnrchaaed fKim pardoDed 

pirates 3,849 

Money spent by the Earl of Don- 
bar in the North . . . 10,000 
Instalment of Prince Charle* m 
K.G. ..... ISl 

Parchaseofland. . . . 10,161 

Gift to Prince of Wales . . 4,1 50 

Repayment to the tin bnners 3,898 

Grant from recusant^ fiaes . . 5SG 

Gifts and rewards . 46,!3S 

Interest 11.658 

1^93,878 



Ahun wolict 

Berwick Bridge . 

Ulster ConmMsio 

Compensation to the Earl of Notdl- 

smpton for Mrrears of pentioo 
Repaid to tin ftrmtts . ■ 

Qaeen's debts '. 

Piiace lit Wales' debts 

Prince of WaW fiuMS^ 

Purchase of land . 

Elector Palatine's visit 

Tlie Ladj Elittbeth' 

Usniage festivities 

Diets ef the Elector and ElectnM 



Jowmj of the Eleetor and Bleo- 

tresa 

First instalment ot Um Elaetreas' 

Special service . 
Gifts and rewuda . 
loierast 



434 

9oe 

5,500 
48,774 
16,S« 
16350 
15,991 
S,BS5 
8,359 

13,382 
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16l»-14. 


t 


QoMD'* debts .... 


10,533 


Second BDd tbird iuOalmeDt of tha 






20,000 


FrMeot to the Hectna 


1,»9T 


Sending prewnt to Heid«lb«Tg . 


69S 




U4 


BmbroidCTBd fortdoth for P«l* 






soo 


Relief for poor tboerf 


150 






Hew Ei«r 


»,S34 


BaiEcl ..... 




Alan work* . . . . 


4,U10 














folk'i gnut of the CDmot dntkt 


\x»m 






hani'a wine liceoMa . 




PorchawofUnd. . . . 


\»K 






rDMlortheoathofillepuiee . 


a.ooo 


Grant from ivciuants' and alle- 










B,i6i 


Initreu 


6.962 



£91.049 
1614-19. 

Qaeea'idebti .... 19,730 
Lut ranalnMnl of the ElectteM* 

ponioD . . . • . 10,000 

FrcMnt to the King of ^>uii 380 

New Kiw 1.400 

Berwick Bik^ .... too 

Ahimworki .... 90,100 
Sfafp* parolMMd ft«« pardoned 

innMi VOO 



Paid for Eoodi from ' Th« Purl ' 3,390 
Redemption of Lord ShefBeM'i 

uDiiitr 6,S70 

RedemptioD ttf kiee . 4,433 
Repaid to Cnstooi*' tknnen for 

money overpaid . . 18,000 

RenDbsnemenla .... 1,736 

PnichaM of Isod. . . 1,940 

Sent to the Duke of ^a^ . . 15,000 

Special WTVice .... 4.950 

Grant* ttoto TenuantB* finM 1,933 

GUIj and reward* . . . 13^15 

lateiett 9,703 

£U0,91» 



lftl9-lS. 
Queen'tdebU 

PrescDt for the Eing of Spain 
Lad J AnbeUa*! (ancnJ 
Grant to tbe gairiHU of tha Can- 

cionarj Tawna , 
AInm works 
New River 
Berwick Bridge . 
FDrdufeoTkand. 
Ships parchaied from pardoaed 

Mnling Queen of 8cot^ toi 
Organ for Holfrood Chapel 
Reimburaemeot to Prince Charles 

from ibe lin tann 
KeirnhnncmeBla . 
Beden^tii^a of grants . 
Grant fkvm recnaants' fines 
Gifts and rewvda 



EXPLANATOBT NOTE TO THE TABLES. 

EDonnons m » the maas of fiBaocial dooumentB in ejdstence 
relating to the reign of James I., yet, atrm^y enough, it 
never seema to have oocmred to the offlciak who drew them up 
that it would be worth while to keep & balance sheet in which 
the whole of the revenue of the year aboald be set down on 
one ride, and the whole of the chargea upon the revenue on 
the other. Hence the imposeibility of obtrfning an accurate 
knowle<^e of the exact condition of the flmmeea at any given 
nwMnent All I have been able to do has been to collect a few 
tables, the defect* in which may aerve to oonBterbahmce one 
another. 

In <»der to make them inteUigiHe to those who have not 
^ven any atudy to this csbss of dMumenta, it will be necessary 
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App.vm. to premise, that the rerenne and expenditure of the Crown may 
be divided into six heads. 

1. The ordinar; paTments into and out of the Ezcheqaer 
fonning the bulk of the incomings and outsoingB. For this 
the great authorities are the Receipt and Issue Books, the 
Fells Declarations, the Breviatee of the Keceipt and the Dor- 
mant Privy Seala Books. None of these series are perfect, 
but they usually help one another. Where all f^, recourse 
must be had to the Receipt and lesue Rolls, uid the Auditors' 
Receipt Books. 

2. The Assignations, or paytnents made into the Exchequer 
with special assignment, to be paid out only to some particular 
person. The best reference for these is to the Breviates of tbe 
Keceipt, where they exist. They will be also found specially 
marked in the Receipt Books themselves, 

3. The Assignments of the Court of Wards and Liveries. 
These will be lound in the Accounts of the Receivera-General 
of the court. 

4. The Assignments of the Duchy of Lancaster. Of these 
it appears, from the Treasurer of the Chamber's accounts, that 
£4,000 was regularly paid to him every year. The accounts 
of the Comptrollei' of the Household are very imperfect, but it 
seems that the assignment of £7,500 to the Cofferer was not 
quite so regularly paid. Sometimes ^e payments were £200 
or £300 short, a deficiency which was probably made up in 
the following year. I have, therefore, allowed myself to 
assume that the regular assigniiieDt was kept to on the average. 
No other sums were paid by the Duchy excepting into the 
Exchequer, in which case they appear on the Receipt Books. 

5. Crown lands granted for Ufe to manbers of the Royal 
Family. Of these no account is kept, excepting in occasional 
estimates and other stray papers. 

6. Defalcations. This is the most unsatisfactory part of the 
accounts. They consbt either in payments remitted, or in 
money actually paid away by accountants before it reached the 
Exchequer. No account of them has been preserved, though 
there are documents in existence which would enable us to 
regain them for one or two years. They may be divided into 
four classes : — 

I. Payments remitted to farmers of customs, &&, on account 
of wares admitted customs free. Such sums may fairly be 
omitted from both sides of the account. 

II. Expenses of collection, which may be omitted without 
any great harm. 

III. Payments made directly by the accountants. The loss 
of these does not alter the balance of the year, but it affects 
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the proportion between particular heads of rerenue and expen- Afp.VIIL 
^ture. At one time penaiona to the amount of about ^£30,000 
were paid in this Tnanoer. They were chiefly taken from the 
fieceiverB- General and the cnetoms fiumerB. 

IV. Payments made in the same way for the liquidation of 
debt. The want of any account of these renders it impossible 
to make a balance between the revenue and the expenditure. 
I do not, however, imagine that ordinary revenue was fre- 
quently taken for this purpose, though this may have happened 
sometimes. With the extraordinary revenue it frequently 
happened. A great part of the debt liquidated by Salisbury 
in 1608 and 1609 was got rid of in this way, leaving no 
account excepting in Salisbury's own loose papers. 

The arrangement of the tables will now be intelligible. 
No. 1 is a comparison between the expenses of the five yeara 
of Elizabeth and the first five years of James. Neither the 
Court of Wards, the Duchy of Lancaster, the Queen's crown 
lands, nor the De&lcations are taken not« of, so liuit some of the 
sums, especially the Annuities, and the accounts of the Cof- 
ferer, the Treasurer of the Chamber and the Wardrobe, are 
less than they were in reality. The loss is certainly greater 
in James's reign than in that of Elizabeth, so that the growth 
of the expenditure upon thoae heads must be looked upon aa 
rather greater than it is represented. 

No. 2 is an account of the extraordinary expenditure of 
1616, of which I shall have to speak presently. 

Nos. 3 and 4 give estimates formed at various times of the 
ordinary revenue and expenditure. These are most important, 
as they contain everything, even the defalcations. Still they 
do not cover every year, nor do they include generally either 
extraordinary receipts and expenditure, or actual excess of 
ordinary expenditure above the estimate. Nor do they take 
any account of the variations in the revenue caused by antici- 
pations. The only exception is in the estimate for the expen- 
diture of 1616, which contains the excess of expenditure. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 are tables which I nave drawn np 
from the aonrces indicated above. Nos. 5 taid 7 present a 
view of the actual receipts from all sourcea in any given year, 
with the exception of the crown lands in the hands of the 
Queen and the Princes, and still more unfortunately of the 
defalcations, of which I have been unable to procure any 
account. The want of these has made me doubt whether the 
tables are worth printing. But I have thought that, even as 
they are, they might be worth having. No. 6 is not a table of 
the actual expenditure of the year, which might have been 
compiled easily enough on the same plan as No. 5. Sudi a 
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App.vrH. table, however, -woiild h».-n ■been cfnnparstiTely vaeleas. As 
James's diffiouHaee became more preeeing, &e payments on the 
great heads of expenditure fell more and more into airear. 
Thus it frequently happens that out of large paymeatts not 
more than a small portion is for ezpensefi incurred witlun the 
year, the rest k for arrean of the last five or six years. I 
have, therefore, done my hestto transfer these somfi to ihe years 
to whi(^ they really belonged. By the help of the Domant 
Frivy Seal Books, it has been found poauble to do this in the 
case of the expenditure of the Court and HouBeh<Jd, o£ the 
buildings, the prisons, the navy, Ireland, and of one or two 
more. It has not been practioable to carry out the cJiarge in 
every case, as accounts often run over the year, and it is im- 
poesible to asHigo the different portions of them to tiie month 
for which they were due. This difficulty arises particularly 
with the ambassadors, whose bills for several mon^ inteQt- 
gencea oan only be set down at the date at wiiioh the last eatzy 
le made. In the same way it can seldom be asoertained when 
jewels were actually bos^t, but it will be nearer the truth to 
set them down when the Privy Seal was granted for payment, 
than to spread the amount over the sevo^ following yean 
during whioh the money was actually paid by inatuments, 
eepecully as the Privy Seal seeuH generally to have been 
granted not veiy long after the bill was sent in. The difficulty 
of separating the few pounds and shillings of the fees and 
annuities from one another, would make the atten^it to claerafy 
them aknost an interminable woric i have, therefore, left 
them as they stand. It will easily be seen where they have 
been allowed to fall into aireara. No. 8 is a table of the 
extraordinary expenditure. Wherever a sin^e payment runs 
on into several years, the instalments have been transferred to 
the earlier date. Whether these mere approxintaitions to a 
real aooount of the ofaargee arising in the years are worth 
-printing, I must leave it to ray readers to judge. 

An opportunity occurs of teeting their worth by oomparbs 
the expenditures of 1615-16, as st^ed in tt^las 6 and 8, with 
that stated in tables 2 and 4. 

Bven after deducting the Quaen and Frinees' laxtda and the 
defalcations, the difierenoes are considerable. The official 
paper is, I beheve, not intended to ihow what was the expen- 
diture of the yeu: in qiustian, bat to base vpon that CKp^idi- 
ture an estimate for the following year: Hbus, the sums which 
were paid to the gairisons of the CautioBary Towns are alto- 
gether omitted, and other difierenoes may be aooountad for 
in the same way. On the other hand, the Cofferer's aooount 
IB much higher than I ^ve it, probably inclodiog an average 
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of the expenditure on wine. The esdmate in table 3 is, App.VIII. 
no doubt, merely a general calculatiDn of the probable ex- 
pense of next year. Wbere the payments have been in 
excess, and there is a chance of that exceae being repeated, 
they are set down ; where it is not bo, they are omitted. 
The statement of the extraordinary expeo^ture in table 5 pre- 
eents similar disorepancies. Some of tlie payments have Been 
placed by me amongst ordinaries, it being impossible to draw 
the line between, for instance, ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penditure of tbe Ordnance without further knowledge than we 
possess. Others were not actually made till the following 
year, and when made contun no indication that they arose 
from circumstances occurring before Michaelmas, 1616. In the 
case of interest, account is, I suppose, only taken of interest 
falling due for the twelvemonth itself. In that of pfts, per^- 
hapB, the euns promised, or partially paid, in former years are 
omitted. I have not attempted to rectify the account of this 
year, as any nearer agreement with tables 3 and 4 would 
only give a delusive appearance of correctness to the accounts 
of former years. 

It may be worth saying, that the defalcations upon the ordi- - 
nary revenue do not appear to have ever amounted to much 
above JE40,000. The apparent diminution of the Queen's 
income after 1613 is a curious instance of the effect of a change 
of the mode of levying it. Where the money came from is pUin 
fr(Hn a glance at the payments of the Beceivers-General in 
bble 3, 

The only defalcations which I have added in have been the 
few thousand pounds from tbe Benevolence, of which a correct 
account can be obtained from notes in the Dorm^t Privy 
Seal Books, 
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Biiun, Thsnaa, Bietwp of Winiduatn, put 

taken bj bim in ^le Eeenr diToro* case, 

it. 93. HemW of the Prirj Comudl, 

lS15,ii. 218 
Biibop*. tlie Engliah, L 14S. The ^ottieh, 

i. 491. a"" "- 



Black, Darid, 1 



tt SLAndrewa, 

IB the CooDcil, 
L 503. Dedinee it* joiiadietion, L 503. 
Baoiahed berand the Tij, L 605 

BetiiUoiii Duke of, ncgotiatee the mamage 
of the Ladj EliiabMh with tfaa Elector 
Palatine, li. 46 

Brewing, nalristiooa npon, ii. 1 99 

Brooke. George, eoooection with Watam'i 
coo>pira(7< i- 83, 84. Hia evidence 
againat fail brother, i 87. BafDaea to 
wrire letter* in mpport of the Lady An- 
bella'a title, i. 89. Hia eonTietion and 
execution, i. 108 

Bnnkibj, Bacthtdoaiew, eoniicted of trea- 
Boo. i. lOe. Alknred to quit tbe ralm, 
L 109 

Bnnncker, Hr Benrj, Freudent of Uanater, 
L3BS. HanhbeatmantoftbeCUlulici 
bj him, i, 403. Hie deatli, i. 405 

Browniata, tbair opiniooa, L 155 

firownlow v. UicbtU, caaa of, ii. S66 

BnildiDga, finM apoo, ii. 194 



BiiekhtiTtt,Lad(11ionMBad:tilla),Gn«t«d 
Earl of Donet, 1603, L 115. Sea Dont^ 

Earl of 
Bnckingbemihiie eteotioo, tbe, L 186 
Batterant, Lord, wiilea io Saliaboij oa th* 

treatnMnt of the CathoUca in Mniimr, 

L40S 

pifSAB, Bit Jaliei, membv of tbe Bonn 
\j of CommDna, i. 181. Chancdkr of 

thaEichoqaar, 1607, i.457. Honber of 

tl»TnaeiU7 G<miiiia(i(ai, 1612, iL 58. 

Uauer of tbe Bella, 1614; iL 167. Bii 

opinioa on the pniprie^ of enmmccung 

Parliament, iL 353 
CalTert, Qeorf^ awt li Conuninionar to 

Ireland, u. 316 
Ctlnmam, L IBl 
Camerino, CanUoaJ, ptopfee to and Ban>- 

nint'l Bielor; to Jamt^ i.334 
Canons of 1804; L31L Of 1606,LG74 
Caraw, Sir G«orie, Lord Depstj of Irelaod, 

1603, L 378. Becalled, 1604, i. 37S 
Canw, Sr Geo^e, Uaater rf tbe Coatt ft 

Waida, 1613, iL SI. Death of, iL 137 
Canw of Clopton, Lord (George Caiew), 

hiiTiiit to Inland, i. 557 
Canw, Sbr Gerage, Preaidant of Unnater, 

i. S70. Raised to the peerage, 1605; i. 

378. Sea Canw of CiopCO), Lord 
Canj, Lidf, fau charge of Ptino* CbarlM, 

ii. 338 
Caref, Sir Bobsrt, oarriei to Janui tb* 

nawa of Eliiabeth'i death, i. 65 
Carletrai, Sa Dndlej, Jkmhasadtr in Hoi- 
land, iL 397. Fails in obtaining tba 

eieonlioQ of tbe treaty of Zanloi, iL 

398 
CaiT, Sir Bobart, acqnirti tba raoor of 

Sberbom^ iL 37. Is raiaed to the peerage 

1611, iL 35, S3. See Bocbeater, Tia- 

Cartigiiana, Count of, AmbaMadtr from tb* 

Dnke of GsToj, ii 48,51 
Cartwright, Thomas, bis cwlnw ij will) 

Wbi^iFt, L 14B 
Catoby, Bobart, meets Oaraet at WInta 

Wabhe, L 79. " - - - --'- - 
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LID9. BaiiahmaBt oTtbeprista, L113. 
luaeaee of the nuinbera of the Calboliei, 
L 319. Act of Parliament against them, 
i. 330. BamissiDa of the srreut of tbur 
floes Donfinned by patent, ib. Feraecit- 

tempt to banish tbe prisata, ib. Case of 
Ponnd, a. Eiactiim of tba flnee, J. 333. 
Pensl laws pat in fota, i. 335. Mew 
penal Una pissed in 1606, L 378. Tb* 



OAT 
i. STS,37S. Incnua 

afpiinMDtion,i.98S,«59; ii. SI 
CMholid, tht Iriab. Sm IrcUnd 
OkntioDUT Tonu nunodand to the 

Dutch, ii. 3S3 
Cecil of Eaendin, Lord, 1603 (Robart 

Ctctl), hia Ti*v> OD tlia pcaoawilh Spain, 

L eS. Hi* bihiTioor U BtluKh'i trial, i. 

87,101-105. Auepti « SpuiBh poDUOQ, 

L 133. Hii ■dnoa on Ihe Uaion, 1. 195. 

CreU«d ViwMinnt Cnnborns, 1604, and 

Earl o( SalwbBiT, 1609, L 338. Ew 

galiabiii7, Eari of 
Cecil, Sir Edward, aanmada tba EngUah 

troopa at Ihi twgt of Julian, ii. 18 
Caofl, Sir Robert (Sacntar; and Uaatir 

of the Cimrt of Warda), nada the pro- 

Janiea, i. 49. Bia correapondeDce irlth 
Jama, L 53. Uii character, L 80. 
Saiaed to the peerage, IGOS, L 66. Sea 
Cedl of Euendon, Lord 
Chadarton, Lawrence, takea part in tb* 

Hampton Conrt ooDfenoce, i. 167 
Chancer . Sii William, caie of , la tha High 

CommiaaHD Court, ii. 36 
Charlei Emmaimal I., Doke of SaTor, 
fomu an altianea with France, it 17. 
Propoaea to Jamea a donble mania^ 
twaan their chilciea, ii. I"* 
bf JaDKs againat Spain, i 
Charlea, Prince, Dnke of York, 1609, 
propnad maniaga between him and :ha 
Princeaa Gbriattca of France, iL 303. 
Tba nagotiati«ia bickea off, ii. SOS. 
Propoaal that ha gball nan? the Lifaata 
Uana, ii. S14. Negotialioiia liir the 
Fraoch marriajCB naninad, ii. 392. Agaio 
broken off, ii. 397. Created Prince of 
Wain, 1616,11.337 
Chibbiffne, Serjeant, hia argamant CQ the 

Commaodama, ii. 272 
Qhicheatar of Belfaat. Lord, 1618, opaaa 
the Iiiah Parliament, iL 309. AllDwa the 
agKiiend Catholica to plead their cause 
b«fbre the King, iL 313. Pmrognee the 
Parliamant, ii. 313. la anrnmoud to 
England, ii.SlT. Batnna to Ireland, iL 
318. la recailad, ii. 333 
Ghicheater, Sir Arttiar, appointed L«d 
Depntf of Liland, 1604, L 379. Hia 
PrntlamatiDiia, L 389. Hia flnt Tint to 
Ulster, L 393. Hia traatmoit of the 
CathoUce, L 394. Attampta to nfonn 
the Church, i. 407. Sectrad viait to 
Ulatar, i. 40S. BacritM the O'Caban'i 
jMlitioQ againat Tjrone, i. 416. Frecan- 
tiona taken ij him after the flight of the 
bria, i. 419. Hia riewa on the aetUa- 
ment cl Utater, L 433. Sappreaiea 
O'Dogbarty'a reballion, L 433. Propoara 
a BcbaDie for tba plantation of Ulatar, i. 
seo. SnrTCTa the land*, L 996. Be- 



COX 

moTsa the Datires, i. iIS7. la raiaad to 
the Peerage, 161 B, L G6a See Chicbea- 
tn of Belfaat, Loid 

Chriatina (^ France, popoaad maniaga of, 
ii. 67, 303, 393 

Chnte, Si Walter, Impriaonment of, iL 164. 

Clanrickaid, Earl of (Richanl da Bnrgb), 
Preaident of Connaoght, L 385 

Clarke, William, hia cannection with Wat- 
aon'a plot, L 83. Cccnction and eieoii- 
tioa, i. 108 

Clenmit VIIL, Papa, recdm a letter from 
JanMe, i. 74. Senda ^ J. I^odsaf to 
Scotland, i. 78. liana two bierea to 
Garnet, ib. Satiafaetion at the nanlt 
of Sir J. Lmdaaj'a mitdon, i. 334 

CWg] 



Citra 



la age^ i. 33 

Jnlian, ancceaaion to, ii. 13. 
bauDi* U JuUeia b; the Archdnka Leo- 
pold, iL 19. Siege and anrrandcr of 
Juliera, ii. 30. The Dochia iniaded br 
Bpinola, ii 171. Megotiatioiu rating to 
tbetn, IL 196 
Cobbam, Lord (Heni? Bnoke), aoa^aona of 
hia confleolioD with Wattoo'a pint, i. 86. 
Hia inlrignaa with Aremberg, i, 87, 89. 
Bia lattaia to the Gommiaaianere, i. 103. 
Hia letlar lo Balugh, L 105. Contieled 
of (reason, L 108. Sentence eonmnled 
to iinprisopment, L 109. 
Coke, Sir Edward, AttDmer-General, opaoa 
the caae fat the pmaacntion at Raleigh's 
trial, L97. Bptaka againal the Sill for Ine 
trade, u301. EtarebaTreahani'a cham. 
ban, L SS6. Appean affaitiittba Gonpow- 
deTP]ottera,L357. Againat Qaniet,i. 364. 
A^net Northumberland, i. 369. Chief 
JnalJee of the Oonmion Pleaa, 1606, L 
391. Hia D[nnion on the natonliaatiDa 
of the Pcat-nati, i. 317. Hia oppoulioo 
to the Ecdeaiaatical Conrta, L 443. Hia 
declaration that the Sing cannot decide 
pctnta at law, L 447. DecUra that pro- 
clamatinia bare not the Ibroa of law, L 
475. Beaiata the procaedinga of tba 
High Oommiaaioo, ii. 37. Hia opinion CD 
the tegalitj of L^ale'a aiecatjon, iL 44. . 
Aitpojnied Chief Jnatice of the King's 
Bench, 1613, ii. 139. RefaBte to give 
hia optaion on the ImpoaitianB,.iL 153. 
Hia ^DMO on the BaneMlenca, u. 169, 
and on Peacham's caae, ii. 18S. Al- 
tampta of Bacon to abakt hia indepen- 
dence, a 186. Hia neiatacca. iL IBS. 
View taken bj him of Owen'a caaa, ii. 
193. Directed to eiamine into OTeibnVa 
muidar, ii. 317. Legal opinion Uiddown 
b7 him at Waston'a trial, IL 335. Falls 
on a wrong scant with nspect lo the 
Spanish pensions, ii. 331, Hia opinion on 
the protnetf of annmioning Parliament, 
ii. 953. Colhaicn with the King on- 
noidaUi^ iL 360. His opiniea of Bacw's 



GOV 
•iganMnt at tbi «riC ' Dt Bms Inon- 
■nlWii-SfiS. Bb Utwk npaa CbUKWj, 
ii. ass. Hi* beldTiMir b tb* aim of 
Glunlla ind Alia, iL 971. H« ii r«- 
qnind lo tM the King b*fcn pvondhig 
ID tb* OM of CoBUHudami, iL 913L 
Bia ndituKa, iL 174, ud mifMriiWi U. 
381. Hi> B^oto •tj«Ud 1^ ii. SSS. 
ffi* dtpiniiM, ii. SSSl Hk wnBtctioa 
vitb ttwibir oE Unft^t (ffin, Ii. 98T 

Com, Sir Wdttr, Uutar of tb* Conn <f 
Wudi, ii. ia7 

ComnMBdun^ CMC <£, iL STS 



tcclniutiul ipita, L ISU. IUpo<itfaa 



l.l»,ii 



, L ITS. Db- 
] 1B04, «a CUM ef pririliga, L 
1 Pikrt^uicc, i. ISe ; m Wird- 
ibip. L 193 ; OB «cl«iuCical qatMioos, 
LIBS. Btfun to (nofcr witfa Cohtoo- 
tion, i. 197. OppoMB tba Bonipolj of 
tl» timdiag egnpuiM, i. 13B. luipolofj 
to Ui) Sinj;, i. 301. Imutm 000II7 
tlu fropcmtl b- > HiUidj, L SOa. I* 
■uoldad by the Sing. I 109. fituioD 
of 16a!i--6, 1 371. PratMt* iKunit the 
pnccediagi of C«iTDUti(in, L S77. GnaU 
■ lODidT. L SSB. Shboo of 1*06-7, 
jawor to tbt petition of 



L311. 



a. 






1 Union 



li wiwag « 
0,1310. Pint 000- 
oion of ISlO-Becoptioa of SmlUMrj'i 
flundd profoe^ L 450. DriwU OD 
tbe Gnat Cootnet, 
bj tfao KiDg tQ diocui 
496. Wlhdnwol of 
4M. DabiU m the Impoeidono, L 461. 
Petition of griennOH, L 469. Conala- 
•iui id tho Cmtniit, L 4Ta Second 
■e*Mom of 1610— BroKh witli tbe EIbr, 
i. 477. The Coolnuit fiullj broken eS, 
i, 47B. Dflbvea <n nnewiag tbe stfc- 
tiMiuiu, L 479. DbsalBtloo of Pwlia- 
meot. L 460. SoMioa uf 1EI4, iL ISO. 
Tbe Houe ncavee tlM ConupmBiea at 
6t. Mupnt'i, iL 154. Dobot* OD Ifae 
ImpoutioDs. ii. ISS. IndignUioo of tbo 
Boiue at Biihop Mnle'a ipeecli, iL ISO. 
Depatalion to tko King, ii 181. Die 
■aliafied with the Biahop'i euiHt,ii. 163. 
Oiamliitim of Parliamenl, iL ISA 

CompauicB, the tndiafc, tbaii maiupolr at- 
tacked in tbo ComsMxa, i. ISB. Open 
GOBpaniao fcRoad of (he ^uiiA and 
LaTast trwltn, i. 399. Tlw SpMwli 
cbirtar ofarthrowii bj Piriiamint, ib. 
LtTaot Gonpaoj, L 396. Eaat India 
Coiiipui]<, iL 199. Tba Uanbut Ad- 
TOntunn, ii. 300 

OiBqiuat, the Noman, L 7 

CMtnct, tbi Great, for tSHBW, bL, pra- 



Duaim U tMt eonoMM. L 45S. Sob- 
peniiott of the aagotiat'aKai A. M od o tia- 
tiona renuuad, L 4SI. Conalaiian of the 
Oooaw!t,i.47a Coi]taet flually toi^M 
<e, i. 478 
Onhf. Antboqr, Join Watooa'a aoupiraaj, 
L84. Hie HOTiotMa, i. 106. SeWM* 
ilOB 



Cottiuftai, Fnaoii, AcoDt at Madrid, la^ 
the caie of the Engliih menhaBta befin 
tbe Spaniah Gotcmmenl, iL 91. Ap. 
poiDted Cooaal at Sarillo, bot Eofimd pa> 
■niaaoD 10 act, iL 81 

Cotton, St Kebar^ liiB report on tbe 1 
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'nnor, L 363 

Danoa, Sir Ji^ SoEoila^^JHnal of Ire- 
Iwd, L 369. ANonM^-Gnnral, L 407. 
Wa iCDoant of Chicbeatir'i ptigna, L 
4L1. Cani[nini«ia-fbrtbeMt']iBntof 
Ulstar, i. SSI. KlmMd ^eikei of Ibo 
Iriah Honaa of CominoDi, iL 310. Hii 
elactioa dbpatad, iL 311 ; bat Snally ad- 
miUed, iL 330 

Ot la WaiT, Lord (Ttaonai Wart), Go- 
Ttnor of Viriiiiua, L 360 361 

Dvnoihifa, Eari oF (CtaarlM lUoDot), Lord 
LieUaoaiit ef Inland, i. 378. Casmi*- 
wocr fkr tbe jma vilb Spun, L 119. 
Hia inania«* and death, U 378 

Dlirby, Sir John, Ambaieadoc in Spain, JL 49. 
Coniwaatiaa wiUi Lenna on tbe pn^oaed 
mairi*^ cf Iba bbnta, ii. 90. Invaati. 
galea the giinaocoa of tbe Kngliah mar- 
«haiilB, ii -" " ■ 



Lennn'i pcopivd tor mairjing tha IiAata 
te Prinee Cbarioa, il 314. Baton* (o 

Kngland to give oxplanatiaai nlatlng to 
Somont'a intrignaa, iL S31. BKcina a 
grant of tb* nawir of Sbarixna, H 169 
Difgea,Sir Dndla;, hia ipoadi on tbe Impo- 
«ticB^iLU« 



., Google 



I>orHt,E>rl of (Tbooiis Sukiilk), 1G03, 
Lord Trruunr, ComniiHioncr of th< 
peace with Spuin, i. IIS. Hii financial 
■Ulemoit, i. 266. Hi* diatb, 1. 438 

Donr, na fight o^ i. S39 

Daeliiogf prflralfluce of^ ii. 132 

Ihinbar, Earl of (Qaorgc Home), hu ccn- 
dDCt at PoAea' trial, i. 533 ; and at the 
Annnblf of Glaagow,!. SSS. Hia death, 
iL34 



EAST INDIES, tb. Dutch and Portu- 
gneu in the, u. 198. The EngUah 
Eut India Cumpoj, ii. 109. Embauj 
of Kr Thomas Hog, ii. 200. Negotiatiooa 
with the Siata GsDiral fur the uttlamaut 
of eoniTTiercial diSiinDoaB, ii. 201 

Edmondts, Sir ThoDiaa, seat aa ambtUHMJor 
to France, iL 19. Cairies on negotiatioDa 
for a maiTlaKe with a French priaceas, 
ii. S8, 303, 399 

Edward I., conalilDtion nndtr, i. IS 

EgertoD, Sir Thomas (Lnnl Keeper), bis 
behsnoar In the Council after the death 
efGliul»th,i.54. Hade Chancellor and 
created Lord Ellmi»re, 1603, iL 73. 
See EI lumen, Lord 

Elector Palalim. Sea Frederick IV. and 
Frederick V. 

£liub«b, QuwD, Bappreaao the Boman 
Calhidie wu»hip, i. 40. Her trtalment 
of the Qnnn of Scola, i. 43. Her hanh- 
neea to the Noncoiiformitla, i. 13S. 
Stip^g'eBie* the prDphesjii)|;i, L 149. 
Her Bccleaiaslical polic; distattefal to 
the Honaa at Commona, L 151. Her 
death, i. 1, 47 

Elizabeth, tb* Lady (danghler of James 
I.), marriage propoHd for her with Iha 
Dauphin, i. 73 ; with the Elector Pala- 
tine, ii. 46 i and wilb the Prince of 
Piedmont, u. 47. Jamae conaenta to her 
mairiafw with tbs Elector, ii. £1. Ru- 
moured iDtenllon of the King of Spain to 
uk fv her band, ii. 64. Her belrotbal 
to the Elector, ii. 75. Her marriage, 
ii.76. Hei joornej to Heidelberg, ii. 77 

Eliubeth, the Princen (danghlei of Henr; 
IV.), marriage propned f(7 her with 
Prince Beni;, i. 73 

Ellssmeie, Loni, 1603 (Tkonuu Egerton), 
LordChancsUor, hii opinion of the Hamp- 
ton Coart confennce, i. 17S. Fsvoun 
Bacon's promotion, i. 392. His behsrioDr 
nhm the judges are called in qunlion, 
{i.S76. HeiatnMedViaconntBraGkle;, 



Elpbinttms, Sir Jam 



Tcptltioiulj ob- 



Esiax, Connlesa of, her bdiu>ioar to her 
husband, ii. 89. Wishea lo procure a 
diTnrce, ii, 90. Commencement of the 



her favour, ii. 94. Determinee to 

procure the murder of Orarburj, ii. 102. 

Eirplojg WattOQ to poiun bim, ii. 103. 

Penisis in her attempts, ii. 104. Sue- 

ceeda in prontriug his death, u. 107. 

See Howard, Ladj Fiaocea 
£«ez, Earl of (Bobert Derereoz), M* 

marriage to Lady Francea Howard, ii. {18. 

Proceedings Its a diTorce, ii. 91 
EToranl, Sir Jnhn, removed from the Iriah 

BeiMh, i. S98. Chosen Speaker of the 

Irish House of CommoiB bj itw Catholio 

minontj, ii. 311 
Expenditare. See Finances of the Crown 

FAWKES, Gsido, See Gnnpowder Plot 
Finances of tbs Crown in 1G03, L 69 ; 
in 1606, i. 308, S8fl ; in 1610, i. 440 ; 



Fleming, Sir Than 



ofCDmDMnB,LI8l. Delin 



nnber of the B 



of the Impositions, note. 
Declana that procUmaticna have not tiiroe 
of law, i, 476. His death, ii. 128 

Fn-tescns, Sir John, deprived of the 
CbaDcellorabip oF the Exchequer, i. 65, 
note. His election for Buckinghamshire 
qnestioiwd, i. I8G 

France, tnat]' with, signed at Hampton 
Conrt, L 73. Commercial treat; with, 
i. 396. Treat; with, in 1610, il SI. 
Negotiationa with for a marriage alliancQ, 
il 67, SOS, 292 

Fnncsschi, conapirea agwDst the King, 



Frederick IV., Eleotor Palatine, at the fand 
of the Proteataot Union, il 12. Hii 
death, ii, 46 

Frederick V., Elector Palatine, propoal 
made on bia behalf for the hand of the 
Lad; Eliwbeth, ii, 46 ; acceptance of it, 
ii. Sa His arrival in England, ii. 66. 
Betrothal, ii. 75 ; and marriage, iL 76 

Free Trade, Bill for,!. 199 

Frias, Duke of, Constable of Castile, part 
taken bj him in negotiating the Spaniah 

Fuller, Nicholaa, bis poeitien in the Honae 
cf Commona, i. 183. ObserTadona «i 
the Scottiih tnercbante, L 311. Speech 
agunat the Cmon, i. 313. Defence of 
Ladd and Mausell, L 443. Is flned and 
imprisoned, i. 445. Beleued after a 
second impriaonment, i. 446. Returned 
for the Citf of Londoo in 1614, ii. 146 



BAM 

GARNET, H*iu7, Pcorinciftl of tin 
JniiiU ia £i>|iliu)d, raeaiTa Chi Fope'i 
bniH, I 79. Inlrigon wiLk Sfttii, it. 
Set GiuiposdK Plot 
Gitw,SirTb<KD)u. SMVirgiub 
Gtnrd, Fathar. Sw GunptHrdcr Plot 
GerDiinj. [slitioat coDditioa of, iL 7. Tli« 
EcclMlulial Buwratiao, iL 9. Tb« 
Frvtntul «UtH, iL 10. CMliolio n- 
■Clion,iLIl. Tbc Union and chs Lufcne, 
iL 13. SacMoion of Chrei aod Julian, 
iL 13-31. Julian in tha banda of tlia 
Dutch, iL 17(X Spin^ iDradaa tba 
Dacfaiaa,iL ITI 
Oosdwid, Sir Fnuwii, bii alcctios for 
Backinghainiliir* qoMtiongd, i. IBS. 
Beaigns hia plan, L 187 
Goauold, Ciptuo, bii T^fag* to Maw 

England, L 351 
Gaogh, Sir Jama, Dominatts Sir J. Emard 
a> apsikcr of tin Iciib ParliaDiaol, ii. SIO. 
GiTct oDt that Jamea ni^l gnot liber(j 






Crown 



i. 316 



.SI 



Oraat Britain, tiilarfEingof.dwradhjJainia 
andoliJBCted to iij the CwnnHaia, L IDS 

GltTilla, Sir Folk, appdnHd Chaucallur 
of tha Eicbeqoar, 1814, ii. 167. Hii 
opinioD 00 lb* piopriatj of aanuDoniiig 

Gnj of Willon, Laid (Thomaa Gnj), hia 
coniiaatiDQ with WaCaoo'i pkit, L B3, Se. 
Connctioo, i. 108. CoinmBtatiun of 
penalty to impriunraent, i. 109 

Grindal, Edaiond, Archbishop of Caulcr- 
r, ^TooTd the prophnjiogi. 






L liB ; I 



L 152 



Gonpowdcr Flot, planned bj CaiKeby aod 
John Wright, L S16. Tbooiaa Winler 
iofbrmed, O. Wiotar aent into Flandin, 
brinfi Fawkea with him on hia ratum, 
i. 317. I'ercj idouttad to tha saciet, i. 
ai8. Oathawom in Garard'a pruance, 
ii. E>jM admitisd to tba ptoc, L »9. 
Atlampc to dig throogh tha wall, ib. 
Platu of tha conspinton, ib. R Winlar, 
J. Grant, C. Wright, and Bat«e informed, 
i. 230. Hir> of tha cellar,!. 391. Fawke>'* 
Tiait to Flandan, L 232. Dieb;, Boka- 
wood, and Trathani admitted, L 33S. 
Prepantiooe for u insumctioD, i. 339. 
Trubam delerminai lo infnnn Lord 
Uonteagle, i. 336. The letter to Lord 
Mmtaagle, L 337, 341. Tha lattcrtAken 
to Siliebarj, i. 33d. Arraat of Flukes, 
i. 340. Winlff informed of tha diaconirj 
of tha plot, i. 343. SUndbitoeBa of 
tha plottcn, i. 344. Tha flight from 
LoDdan, L 245. Seizora of honea at 
Warwidc, i. 348. Batai lul fin Garnet, 
L 349. AiTiTal it HiJbMch, L SAO. 



Dsth of Cataab;, Pan?, and thaWrigbti, 
i. 252. Capton of the net who re- 
maioad at Holbuch, A. Eunirutioo of 
Fawkea,LS54. ImpriNmnaDt itf Tresham, 
i. 355. Hia daCh, L 357. Tiialtf tha 
conapiratori. ib. Thur euealion, L 358. 
Bearah for Qamet, i. 359. Hia examina. 
tiuD, L 361. Trial, L 33<! and aieoalim, 
L 368. Bill of attaiudar agaiiut tin 
coniinraton, i. 371 
Gwjnna, Bof^r, confeaaea to a deaign l» 
murder Iba Eiog, L 71 
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Hakawill, William, memhar of tha Eoue of 
CominoDi, L 183. Hia Hymnaat oo the 
lmpasitiDaa,L 4G5. fiaoomHMiidi tha dia- 
DUBiion of tha Impaaitkna, JL 154 

Hamilton, Jslin Loni, iniitad bj tho E^- 
bargh membera to pal himsilf at tbdr 
head,L 508. la craaled Utrqnit df Bai>- 
ilton, L 930 

Hamilton, Sir Thonui (Lord AdTOcalo), bit 
bahanouT Kt Forbta'a trial, L 533 

HamploD Court, cooferaBoe at, L 167 

Hutinga. Sr t^sneia, nwTia tot a aemmiltas 
on religion, L 197. Pitaanta a petition in 
favour of lb* Hunaofonnista, i 314. 
Ohjacta to tho King'a rvfuaal to alknr tba 
Ccminoaa lo debate on tba Impcaitiooa, 

Hswlaj, Jamea, qnarrab with Maxwell, ii. El 

Hay, Lord (Junca Bay), hia debti paid by 

the King, L313. Bia ambai^ to Fnoni, 



Ueatb, Eobatt, i j 

eiecata an office in tha King'a BcDck, iL 
386. Nominated a sseopd time by Villien, 
ii. 389 

Halwye. Sir GerraH, ippranted LianlaniU of 
tha Toner, ii. 101. Hia oonTeraalion with 
Weatm, iL 103. GiToa an account of bia 
proceedings, il 317. Trial and exaoDlioa 
of, iL 237 

Henry IV., King of Fnnce, cmclodea ■ 
treaty with Jamaa for the deCcnca o( the 
NitberUnda, L 73. Taken part in lira 
negMiationa praceding the truce ef Ant- 
warp, L 345. His pnijeota, ii. 16. Hia 
preparalioni for war, ii. IS. Hia moider, 
L 459, ii. 19 

Henry VU.. aattako of, i. 99 

Hinry Vlll., goreranient of^ L 37 

Henry, Frederick (Prince^ aon rf Jaioaa I., 
inarriage propnaed far bim with Eliiabeth 
of France, L 73. With tha InfuUa Anna, 
i. 331. Created Frinea of Walea, L 459 . 
Fortber prc^iaaaia for hia marriaga., iL 4S, 
66. Uii own withaa, (L 69. Uii illueia 
nnd deatli, iL II 

Herbert, Sr John, Moma Seci«taiy, L ISl 



Oanrt af, ib iBStitiition, 

bf Foltor, i. 444; ud bj th« jodgn, i. 
448. Raaiatuice bj tb« jadgn lo !u d<- 

oommiuion iusad, ii. 37. Fnilltn oppo- 

dtlon of C<^,ii. 38 
Bobait, Sir Bsurj, appdotad Attornef 

Ganani, 1606,Lalh!. Kit opnioaoa (he 

pntctice of ftllowing omnHl la priuDm, L 

SSI. Hii ojnnion on UfUa'* BHp, ii. 44. 

AppoiDIed ChiEf Jiulic« gf tht GommaD 

Pleu, 1613, ii. 139 
HolUnd. S» NMharUodi 
Hollu, Sir John, proondiRgs igunit in tlia 

Star Chambv, ii. 317. Buja a fuargt, 

ii. 394 
Hooker, bil ' Eeelemaatical PoHlj,' i. 1 ST,375 
HdkiBS, John, lioleiit ipncb of, ii. 163. 

Impriaooinent of, ii. 1 M 
Honid da WaldtD, Lord (Tbonai Howard), 

eraaCal Earl of S«ablk, 1603, i. 73. S« 

SuS>lk, Eiil of 
Boward, Ladj FraocM, marriiiie to the Earl 

of Ebhx, ii. Sd. Uaniago to tha Eail of 

SomarKt, ii. 1S» 
Boward, Lord Hanrj, his sharaoMr, i. 63. 

SaligiooB Dpinioni, i 73, 1 10. RaiMd to 

UMpaange, 1604, L IS. Saa Nonhamp- 

to<l,£arlof 
BowUi, Lord (Ghriitopfaar St. Lawram), 

inlanDi Chithnter rf tho axiitanca of a 

oooipiKj, i. 41fi 
Bnina, Sir GtoTfi, Chaneallor of tha Exetie- 

qnta and Hattor of llii Wardroba, L 66, 

DM*. Sm l>[inb>r, Earl of 
HiiDtij, Earl <a (Giorge Ooidaii), drfeated 

bj Jamia, i. 494. Retortui ^om aiila, 

i. 496. b abaolTad, L 514. la cnated 

lUrqaJa of Hootlj, L 619 
Hutloo, Uattbaw, Arcbbiabop of Tnk, bia 

opinioa of Puritaniam, I. 313 
Ejda, LawTtaca, maiobar of iha Hooia of 

Cornntoiu, i. 183. Aa Qucen'i Attorna}', 

CODdBOlathapniatGDtiaaof Weaton,ii.334 
Hjda, Nicbolai, munbar of Iha Eoum ot 

Coininon,i, 183. Fnt onl of the Caa- 

miaiiai of tha Paaea, iL 164 

IMPOSITION 00 comnta, i 396, Paj- 
DUDt miated bj Bata^ i. 399. Deeiared 

lagal bj tha Court of Eichaqotr, i 300. 

Tbe Judgmnt aectpled bjtbaUooaa of 

CHnmoDiiii 1606,1.304 
Irapnilim oo tobawo, i. 300, 304 
Imptaititna, tha new, laid b^ Saliahnir, L 

439. Debate on tliem in 1610, i.461. 

Bill against (ham, i. 470. Bill iairodaoed 

in tbe next aaaaion, i. 476 | and agun in 

1614, ii. 153. Debate npon it,ii. 1S9 
Incloaum, diilnrbancw rtlatiag to, i. 324 
India. Sea Baat Indies 
Iiidies,EutBiidWe>t,iighlDf ttad««itl),L68 



Iretand, Normaa conquest of, <. 3S4. Do- 
eennac; of tbe cooqneron, i. S6S. 
OoTtrnmcDt bj Filzwiiliatns, i. 367. 
The Irish nbellion, L 368. Lord Uoout- 
jo]' sent as Deputy, ib. SubmiitiioD of 
Ir«laiid,i.370. Dleaffoctianln (ha towna,!, 
871. Rebellion ia Cork and other lowna, 
L 374. Snpprassad iy Uonnljoy, i. 375. 
Uounljoj rrtnms to EtiKland, i. 377. Is 
■occeediid bj Canv, i. 378. Bestoratioii 
of tbe currene J, &. Chichester appdntad 
deputj, i. 379. Sodal e<mditi<Mi of Ire- 
land, i. SeO. OaTe1kiDd,I.3Sl. Tanlltr;, 
i. 383. Qranta by Engliib tenure, L 
883. Condi lion of Ireland tfler tbewar, 
i. 383. Fint circuit in Uiat«r, i. 987. 
Tjnat't behatioDr, H. Chicbestei'a pro- 
elamiiioni, i. 389. General amneitj, i. 
390. Proieetion to thspoor.i. 391, Cbi- 
eheetrr's fint Tiait to UIbIot, i. 383. 
Reiigiooa toleration in Ireland, i. 894. 
State of the Cbarch, i. 398. Itecaa»iC7 
fines imposed, i. 398, Rectuanta snm- 
moned berore the Caatla Chamber, i. 399. 
Dublin Aldermen fined, i. 400. Genenl 
naistance, i. 401. End of the prisecutiou, 
i. 405. Proucuaon of Later, i. 406. 
Chiehester'a efibrts to reform the cburcb, 
i. 407. His aecondTiiit to Ulster, i. 408. 
Wlcklmt madeBhire-fCTDaiid,i.413. Ty- 
rone's qaaml with aCahan, L413. Ceo- 
spiracji agaiiut tbe goTemment, i. 416. 
Fligbb of Tirana and TjrconDel, I. 419. 
O'Di^bartT'a r^bellioa, L 436. Tha pian- 
tatim of Dialer, 1. 990-559. Cooditioa 
of the Catbi^ics, ii. 304. Proposal to 
ParliiDwnt, ii. 305. The 






. Ii. 



stranccB ot the Catholips, iL 307. 
Opening of Paiiiamenl, ii. 309. Stm^i-le 
at the election of tbe Speaker, ii. 310. 

Appol to theKing, iLSll. ThalQng'B 
deciaion, ii, 317. Two seuions held, il 
330. IMtioln^n of Parliament, and re- 
call 1^ ChichMler, iL 3S3. He la adc- 
ceeded bj St. John, il. 334 
laabelbi, tbe Arcbdacheaa, daughter of 
Philip II„ her claima to the Kngliah 
Crown, L 5a See Albeit, the Archduke 

TAUES I. of England, and VL of Scot- 
J land, propceed b; £liub«th aa bet 
anccesMr, i. 47. Proclamation of, i. 39. 
Character of, L 95. Joomej from Edio- 
burgb, L 57. Intrignea with the Calhc- 
lies, i. 74. His opinions on toleration, L 
76, Sa Bia reception of Walaon, L 81. 
Remits the recnaancj flnea, i. 109. Ne- 
golialea with the Pope, i. 111. Proepecta 
of toieratioD at bis accaiaion, L 1 60. His 
conduct after recaiTing the Uillenarf 
Petition, i. 166. PraaMei at tbe Hamp- 
ton Court oonferance, L 167. Speech «l 



Ui flnt PaTliunnt, L 183. AtUdatba 

priiilrgB oT tb« CommoM, i- 1B6, Hi> 
ticia rKOKiilwd, L IS8. Advwata tlw 
nnion with Scotluid, i. 1B3, 19i. Speech 
■t tbeclaw(rftfaaHuioaari60i,i. 20a. 
Chui^ in fail TicWB tm the tratinuiC of 



fion,!. aS2. pDti in force the 
I, i. aaS. Seet Ilia latter to 
, i. 239. KduMH hia uttal U, 
the CiDooi of 1G06, i. 377. H>> con- 
trorenj on the <wth of allaf^iinca, L 381. 
Hia finuieiai difflcnltiea, i. 286. Becom- 
mendt the Union (o PurliuntDt, i. 319. 
Befiuei toillovtfaa Commou Id diecou 
Iba Iinpoiitiane, i. 49S; bat ultimately 
glTM i»r, i. 4SB. AiiKian the petilim 






Julian. See Clera ud Jnli«* 



of gricTUKoe, i. 



Bruke with ilie 
Reitarei juntdictiHi 
to Iha Biahopa in Scotlud, i, 494. Cun- 
aenle to thtreriTd aS Pnafajteruniani, L 
494. Big Tietorj orer tite MorthErn 
evls,>A. Iintadbj Melville, L 497. De- 
tarmiiia to bring Bluk to trinl, i. 503. 
Conduct d Bring the tamuLt at Edinbnrffh, 
i S07. WLiibM to introduce Tolere foi 
the Church into Pu-liunaot, L SIO. 
Thinka of mtoring Efucoycj, L SIS. 
The ' Builicon Doroo,' i. ei9. Appoints 
Biahopa, i. 5Sa Deiarminea to gire thim 
accle.-iuticiil jurisdictJan, L 539. Hia 
pUn of coDBUnt modcraton, i. 541 . In- 
troducaa the High CommiMMi, i. 544. 
Obtaiaa tb* uaent of tbe Asaemblj rf 
G1«KD« to hia acbeme of epiacopal juiia- 
diction, L 545. Hii oODtioienj with 
Venting, ii. 43. DecUm thU he will 
act u hieiown Sccreuij, ii. 60. Plicca 
himself A the heul of Iha Prototut 
■Uiuce, ii. 78. Urgea on the l.^i 
divorce, ii. 99. June Ihe undertaking 
for brineing the Hew Riier to London, ii. 
1S7. Decidcanpon >nminoning ■ Pariia- 
menl, ii. 144. Ui> epeecb at the opening 
Vt the ParliaantDt of IBM, iL ISO. Hia 
Mcond apeech, ii. 15S. la disaaliified 
with the CemTnone, ii. 161. Diaeohe* 
Parliament, ii. 163; and iinpriaona aoina 
of Iha meinben, it. 164. Orders tha 
notea taken fijr the confcTCnca on the Im- 
imt, a. Takea lave of 



Somen 



, ii. SI9. 



reepundence vilh Sir G. More, i 
Sparei tlie tirea of the Eail and Cou 
of Someroel, ii. S4a Orders Coke i 
proceed to jodgmenc on tha writ Da 
Inoonenllo lilt lie haa seen him, ii. 
Attacka tlie indcpendeace of tliejodgfa, 
11.373. Hie tpeech in tba Slir Chamber, 
ii.3Ba iDttrfenswiihthcclolblDgtmdr, 
ii.3il9. LiBKiuu>thelriKhgiieTwic*(,ii. 
313 
Jeaoita, the, L 129 



e of tha Conmui 
n hir lurreying Sherbonia,iL 99 
lohn, Biahop of Loododi, 1611, 



Kmloa. Loni (Edvaid Brace), Muter of 

the Bolla, i. 66 
Kinaale, Spanieh occnpatioi of, L 47 
Knewatuba. John, lake* part in tbe Hainp- 

tnn Court ooufarenoe, L 167 
Knox, John, hie view* oa Church gimm- 

meot, i. 489 

LAKE, Sic Tboma*, andidate fat the 
Secretarjship eftar SaliabuiT'a death, 
the proprielT of 
iL 2S1. Ap- 
pointed Secnlaiy of State, ii. 156 
LaIot, Bobart, indictmant of, i. 406 
Land, William, Fellow of St. John'a, Oifbrd, 
ii. 38. Elecl^ PreeideDt of the College, 

il.4a 

L^■t^ Bartbolonieir, charge of beniT 

■gainst, ii. 43. Burning of, iL 45 
Letent, the trade with, i. 399. The onn- 
panj aurrender (heir cbairter, L 297. The 
new (unpan^, i. S98 
I^ndsaj, of Bulcuree, J<Jin, hia acheme for 
admitting to the Scottish Parliainmt 
Tolenon behalf of the Church, i. SIO 

Lindsaj, Sir Jamai, misaiOQ to JenMI 
from the Pupa, i. 7a Baturna (0 Home, 
i. 223 

London, tnde of, L 200 

Lordi, Uonae of, ile position U theaceeesieo 
of James, i. i;g. Cuuhrence with tbe 
Commons on Purreyanoi, i. 191. Cou- 
CUTS in jclitiooini; egainat Wardship, L 
193. Thnnrsout thahilliroraccleniusti- 
cal reform, t. 1 98. BecoTes eoldlj the 
petiiioii on the Spaniib grieTtoces, i 339. 
Appiunla a commiiiM to ask the King 
whether he will treat on toinna, i. 452. 
Refuee* to cooler on tbe Impoeiliooa, n. 
1S9; or to entertain tha charge made bj 
tbe ComDHwa againet Bishop Meile, it 
163 

Louia XIII., King of France, ii. 19. Ap- 
peen in tha States-General. iL 304 

Lowe, Sir Thomas, brings before the Com- 
mons tba grienuiceg of the machanta ui 
Spain, L 337 

Lamtdan, proceedings agtinst, in the Star- 
Chainber, u. 337 

Luihanniem, L 132; ii 13 

Lattrell, Thomas, member nf the Irish depa- 
tation to (be King, sent to theFlast, ii. 
31S 
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MAOUIBB, Gae«i*gbt,itt<miit*toaai:ipa 
fram InUod, L 413. T>kM fliglit 

with TfTOW, L 420 
kbnull, Sir Robert, naiali an altairpt ta 

Inqnin Idia Um oonditioo of tb« UTr, iL 

109. Sentenca iguniC him in tlu SUi- 

Ctumbtr, ii. 11 J 
Uu-khiai, Sir Griffio, jmna WiUon's coo- 

■pim7, L 8S. Hi* cmTiction, L lOB. 

Stnlcnoa commuM to buiahmait, i. 109 
Warj da Uadid, Bagtnt of France, it 19. 

Sendt troops to th> liegi of Jnliira. ii. SO. 

Breiki off tha negoliatioiu for the Priacca 

Cbiiitiu'a muriage to Prince Chirki, 

ii. aos 

llarj, Queen of Scota, her impriwDment 
■nd execntioo, i. 43 

HiDriH, CoQDi, ■! tha bead of the mr pertr 
in HoUuid, L 343. CommuidB tha Dntcb 
at tba atage of Jnlien, ii. 30. Tekea 



.iL171 
Uuwell, Junee, quural* with Hawlej, iL 

61 
HalTille, Andrew, hie doctrine of the IMvina 
right of PrcabjleriuiiaDi, L 491. Hi* 
banb linpuge to the King, L 497- la 
fbrtdddm to lit to tbe Auamblj. i. 516. 



bud*lHd,LMO 
Hercbint Adientiimr*, comiany of, ii. 300. 
DiiaolTed in farour of a new eomiiasj, ii. 
301. Beatwad, il 303 

UillennarT iniilion, (he, i. 163 
Monopolies, proclaoulioti againat, i. 65 
MonaoQ, Sir Tbomaa. obtain* for Weston an 
appoiotRiaat in tba Tower, ii. 103. Uain- 
iKini hi* innocence of Orerburj'* mnrder, 
il S18. Foatponunent of bia trial, ii. 
339. Ha la aet It libertj, ii. S50 
UoDMKi, Sir William, accept* ■ Spaniah 

E'naiDn,i.SS:ii.S4. Hia eoodiict Id the 
alcb, i. 838. Commilted to tha Towar, 

ii. 331. Set It tiberlj, iL 350 
Unntigo, Sir Uenrj, member of the Hon** 

of CommoB, i. IBI. Condnol*, aa Kiog'a 

Serjeant, tba pnieeculi«i agiiuat Manaell, 

iL 113. Takn part in Sunerael'a trial, 

iLS43. Sncoeed* Coke a* Chief Julice, 

ilS90 
Montagu, Lord (Anthenj Browne), proteat* 

againat Iha reciuawif bill, L 330. Hia 

oonnection witb the gnnpowdtr ploltan, i. 

339. IiGnedintbaStar-Cbambar,!. 368 
Monteagle, LoH (William Parker), bi* cod- 

neclion witb Tmbam, i. 335. Sacaies 

a letter reliling to the gunpowdtr plot, i. 

337. Pi]taitiDtoSa]itbiirj'ibuidB,LS38 
Montroae, Earl of (Jama Gnbam), Chan- 

callorofScotland, L5I9 
Mordinnt, Lord (Uenrj Uordaont) hi* eon- 

nacliauwitbtbeganpawdarplotlar*,! 339. 

la fined in the Star-Cbamber, L 368. Be- 

coaancj act, I S30 



Mora, Sir Georf[e, bi* contspondenoe with 
the King, ii. 837 

UountJDj, Lord (Charle* Blount), aup- 
praiaes the liiab [riMllion,!. 368. Uarcbca 
againat Waterford and Cork, i. 375. Rb. 
turna to England, and i* created Earl of 
Deronahire, i. 377. Sea DaTanabire, 
Earl of 

Mjddaltoi, Hngb, bring* tba Kew Rirer to 
'i. I3G. OSan to bring ia a bill 
iL 193 



NEILE, ffichard, Bialiop of Boobeatet 
1608, of Liobflald and CerenlrT 1 61 0, 

oflJDOolnl614,<)(N<if tbeCocnmiBBoaen 
for tba Eaaei dirorca, iL 93, 9S. Hia 
ipeecb in the Honae of Lord*, ii. 199. 
Apolepcei to the Common*, iL 163 

Netherlanda, tha United ProTiaeea o! the, 
tbeir raaigtanca to ^pain, i. 67. Send an 
ambauj to England, L 71. Rrftue to 
take [art in the neeDtiationa witb Spain, 
L 114. Thur blockade of the Flemith 
porta, i. 337. The *t* Ggbt off Durn, L 
839. Coofemcea at the Hagna, L 347. 
Laagne ai)ri]ed wilb England, L 348. 
Trace of Antwerp, i. 349. Send an aimj 
to the licRe of Joliera, ii. 30. Form an 
alliance witb tha German Union, iL 77. 
fiand trmpa into Clerea and JaltefS, ii. 
171. Negotiation* on tha Eaat India 
trade, 11. SOI. Refnae to execnta the 
tnatjiofXanten, <i. 398 

Harill, Cbriatopbar, bi* Tioteot langnage in 
the Hcinia of Commoni, il 163. U>*im- 
pri*oiim*nt, ii. 164 

Ka>ill,Sir Henry, hi* opinion m tbepareacn- 
tioE oftbeCatbolice, i. 238. Ii a candi- 
data for the Secrela>Tbhip after Saliabarj'i 
death, <L 59. Hia proapecta, ii. 75, 147. 
Hia memorial on the pnpamtioi for a 
Parliament, il. 137. Hia death, iL 16S 

HawBirer, the, iL126 

Newce. Captain, part taken bj him in 
Frinceacbi'a fiat. i. 33S 

Noncooformiata, tbair treatment bj Eliia- 
brtb, i. ISS. Pmtnt tha Millannarr peti- 
tion, i, 166. Thnr case at tba Hampton 
Coon nmfaimca, i. 167. Sdppnted bj 
the Honae of Conmona, L 96. Ejected 
fnXD tbeir liringa, i. Sll 

Northampton, Earl of, 1604 (Henrj Howard), 
Commiaaianar (or the Spaniah treatj, L 
1 1 9. Accapta a penaion from S[aiD, L 
l32iiL 89. Speech on the Spaniah grie- 
vaneea, i. 341. Become* Lord PriTf 
Seal 1 608, L 438. Member of the Trta- 
■urj Commi*aioo IE 13, iL i 
persona who bare alandart 
Part taken in Orerbnrj'e 



LSD.- 

Chuntwr, i. 369. EimXjoi of bia Sue, 
ii. 136 
Mottinghwn, Enri of (ChirlH Hmrard), 
Lord High Adminl, CommliaioiMr for tb* 
SjaDiih Iralj, i. 119. Goto to Spain u 
EiInoTdjnu7 Ambuudor, I 331. fU- 



O'CAHAN, Sir Donnell, qumli with 
TfroiM, L 413. Cbmrgn igiinit bim, 
i. 429. Hii impnaonmeut at Dublin, i. 
4!a b unt to EngliDd, i. 43S 

aUogbarlj, Sir CiJlir. qiwmli *itb Sir 0. 
Ptuktt, i. 426. IWwIliao of, i. 430. 
DcfMt and dutb of. i. 434 

O'Donnall, Neill Gam, clainn iht EirUom 
rfTjtowDd, 1,386. I» master of Doiw- 
gal, i. 388; bnC i* furced U witlidrmir, i. 
393. InnUs 0'l>iigfairlj lo nbclliDo, i. 
439. Hia Ireachcr;, L 433. He is ir- 
ruled, I 433j and KOt to England, 1. 
439 

O'Donnall, tba. Bee Tjreonnel, Eirl of. 

O'Srill. th<. Sm Tjron^ Eail of 

Oalend, gtece of, i. ST 

OTcrbnrj, Sir Tbomas, bis eoDDfclion with 
Kochestor, ii. 97; and upposiliDn to Bo- 
chEHtor'n pracNdin^ with ngard lo Ladj 
Euu, ii. 98. Tb« Kin); ptoposea that 
he tliall g» abniad, il. 99. Hii refusal 
and cDininitUl to tba Tower, ii lOa At- 
tunpts lo poisoD bim, ii. 103. Tboii >do- 
ceaa, ii. 107 

Oven, Joho, eooTktid of treason, ii. 193. 
Allowed to lsavetbecountrr.il 194 

0*«i, Sr Knpa, lajs down lh> terms on 
which tha Cainmi.na will proceed with the 
contract, L 477. Hu tbeor; on the Im- 
pwitiDDS, ii..l99. Put out of lh« Con- 
mitaion of the Poue, iL 1 64 

"PARLIAMENT of 1604, pniclamatiui 

X iuminoaing,LISO. Hutingof.ti. Pro- 
Toeatioa'af, i. 311. Commencement of 
wcond aesaion, i. 371. Prorogation, I, 
S91. Commenoemat of Ibiid aeuioii, i. 
304. Prorogalico, 1. 833. Commeoce- 
DMDt of fosnb starim, L 460. Proroga- 
tion, i. 474. Coiiinieiic«nifiit of fifth 
Muion, i. 476, Dissolntion, L 480 

Partiunent of 1614, mssUng of, ii. 190. 
Diaaolutiai of, iL 163 

Pmt7, 6irThoinas,u AmbaandnrinFnnee, 
tarriat on a negotiation with the Nnncio, 
I. 111. His opinion on the proprirtj of 
■am mooing Parliament, ii. 393 

Pant v., Popa. consoltcil on the lawfnlneu rf 
taking the oMh of dl^iaue, L 37S 
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Panlet, Sir Oeorj^, Gtrrenior of Deny, I. 
419. Hia IrsaloKnt of ODoghaitr, L 
436. Hiadeath, i, 431 

pMrhani, Edmood, his unpnbKsbed scnnm, 
ii. 179. Sosjiinons ariting from it, iL 
181. He is lonond, iL 183. AecnsM 
Sir J. Sfdenbam, ii. 190. Is namiued 
bf lbs Biahop of Bath and Wells, iL 191. 
Tried and cDnficted of tnason, ii. 193. 
Death in Taontoa gaol, ii. 193 

I^bmke, Earl of (William Herbert), ap- 
pointed Lord Chamberlain I6IS, ii. 396 

Ptatj, Thomas, sent to James bj Northnm- 
berland. i 80. S« Gunpowder Plot 

Pholips, Sir Edward, 8erjesat-at-law, take* 
peirt in the praecntioa of Ralei):h. i. 103. 
Speaker of tba Uuue <iC Cnnmona, i. 
1B5. La^a down the lav agsinat tba 
(^tholies at Uanehester, i. 333 

Philip II., King of Spain, his marriage with 
Mar;, i. 40. His attitude towards Eliza- 
beth, i. 41. Makss orer the sovervigntr 
of tbs Netherlands to tbe Anhdnke Al- 
bert and the InlanU Isabella, i. 69 

PUlip III., King of Spain, his pnceful polirj, 
L S7. RnmoDr of his intentbn to ask br 
the band of tbe Ladj Elizabeth, iL S4 

ngott, Sir Chiiitopbef, apmch agaiiut the 
Union, L 313 

Popham, Sir Jalm, Chief Justic*, hii opinion 
on the legality of tbe trading companiot, 
L S99, On the Baw in Raleigh's ctufsr- 

Poet-nati, the natnraUiatioo of, disenssed 
ht the Commisaionem (br the Union, i. 
3tiS. Delaled in Parliament, i. 313. 
Baci<n'e speech on, i. 314, Coke's ojnnioo 
on, i, 317, CaniMlonthjthejudgw,L333 
Pound, Thomai, penecution of, i. 331 
Pnemunire agaiiut these who appealed to 
Chancer}' against ■ jodgnent in ■ Court 
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i, 369 



Pre-emption 

Presb;teiianim in England, i. 139. In 

Scotland, i, 139, See Scotland, Church of 
Privilege of PuliamenI, L 189. Attacked 

bj James, i, 188 
Pmclsmations not to hare the force of law, 

i, 479 
Ptnhibltiona, i, 443-448 
PtophiBjinge favonred bj Qrindal, L 143 

Suppressed bf Elisabeth, i. 149 
Pnrrejance, debates on, in 1604, L 188. 

OBen of the Commona to comtwnsste lh« 

King tor anrrtndertng his Hgfat, L 191. 

Abnsea reformed t^ proclamation, I 305. 

RrlinqaiBbment of propcsad by Sali*- 

bnrj, i. 4SS, Project for the commiila- 

tion 0^ iLS4 
Prm,Jobn, ntumed [i« Calm m 161 4, H 147 
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tb* punt, 

in» lICBuo, L 66, 89. AcK" iw Uh 
ooBliniuixc of wu >ith Sjain, L M. 
Airatcd go nupieioo tt eiin>|anej 
>)^TJtt tba Kia;;, i. ST. DnnaDcn 
Ctfbbnoi, i6. BcAipu Ibe WmrdvDsiiip of 
Iha Slunuia, L 89. KipdM fium 
Dorfaam Uinut, i. 90. AlUmpu iiwid*, 
a. Hiilfiia tohuwiii, L91. T*k«i 
to WiochBtci Ibr tiul. L 93. Tba trial, 
i. ST. SfnlcDce of death prooovoccd, i. 
lOA. Coounnud U iPipruoQiDBit, L 109. 
Hii cdIuiij in ViiginU, i. 350. Hii Idu 
el Sfaatnott, iL 36. Hit ;uip)ilit on 
tb« aurriaci of tba Lvtj Eliiabcth, il 
47. Pamplilet eo tba mama);* of tbe 
Princ* sf Walta, ii. Ta Writs ■ Tha 
Pnro)^tiT« of Pkrliamcntt,' ii. 178 
BicuaDta. Sb Catbolio 
Befgrmatui, tba Eogliih, L 37, US 
" ■ it rf, it 2S6 



liou betmeo Aremb w g «ad Gibbun, I 
S7, 97 

Banooe. Sea FinancM of tba Crmni 

BajnoUa. Jaha, takca part ill tbe Hampton 
Court CoBfaraDO^ L IIS7 

Bicbardot, Fnaidral, part (alrao hj him in 
D^otlatrng tbe Spanidb treaty , L 1 ] 5 

Bi>tg»7, Sa Thomai, immiiialaa Danea el 
Spaaket in tbe Iriib House of Coruuu, 
ii. 310. Fropoeaa a petilioa in bTOor cf 
tb* ncnaut lewTen. iL 333 

Bocbeiter, ViaoooDt, 1611 (Robert Can-), 
hii Dame not anmigst thoec wfao had ac- 
cepted penaions from Spain, iL 85. Hii 
poailiin aa lb* Kiog'a fanorile, ii. S& 
Hia eoDDectioa with Sir Thomaa Oreibary, 
il 97. Fan laken bj him io Orerliorj'* 
ipipritoamcnt, iL 100. Created £,%<] of 
SoiiwcMt, ii. 139. See Soniemal. Earl of 

Boe, Sii Thonii, bia embH^ lo Agra, ii. 
300 

Boeee, Wan of tba, L 33 

Boaoj, ha embasij to Rngland, i. 73. Con- 
oluda a tnatf with Jama*, i. 73 

Barida.aooDuiuaeitiiierfia'theSpaDiah Crealf, 
i. 115 

ST. JOHK, Olim, of Ifartborxngb, hii 
Jetler to the Major, ii. 175. SMr- 

Chamber pnoeadii^ egainat, iL 176 
St. Joho, St OliTer, ooe ol the cominisiioD- 

erafuT the aattlamant of Uiitar, i. 551. 

Second! Daviae' DoiEination to [he Speaker' 

(hip, ii. 310. Sent to £D|[land iij Chi- 

cbaaiar, ii. 3 1 3. Sneoeeda Cbichulcr aa 

DepolT, ii. 334 
EalisbnT7, Earl of, 1609 fBobart CaeH), hia 

part in thi detectioo af Ihi Guopowdn 



Plot, i. 938. IDt fbniem pafic; 

iL 33. SjHcb cai the Spanish p 
L 34a Hia opnioo go Iha wgotialkn 
helwecD Spain cod Holland, i. 345. 
Beeaawe Lflrd-Trcaiiinr, 1608, L 438. 
Hia fSiirta to imian ih* fiuaaaa, A. 
Lay* tb* new impwiliMa, L 439. Jiakaa 
hb GBanoal atatatnenl, i. 45a Raufrna 
tba amdnnnta ef the Coort if Wardu, 
iL 34. Uii illnaa* end death, iL 53. U^ 
panaioii fron Sfain, ii. 84 
&nd]F>, Sir Edwu, hia paoillao in tbe Home 
ef CoBDMsa. i. 183. Bepotta Ibe eun- 
fmoee 00 Wardablp. L 194. Beportai 
ef thecommitlaeoaibabillfbtfneimde, 
L 199. HiaopoknonlbeDBlonliaalion 
1/ tbe ■ Pset-iuti,' L 317. Fivpoeai that 
priaooen in Imrder trial* •IwU be allowed 
nnneel, >. 331. Prapoaa in 1614 Ibat 
tbe crieniKM of tb* iaatParliamaot shall 
' iLl»3. Hia apeeeh on the 
156 Ordered not to leare 
L164 
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Sbtdt. Dnke of. See Charln Enunannel L 

Sntlend, Chnnh of, Beliiniiatioa of the, 

' 489. FeeUnj; of Ibe noliilitr towarda, 

490. Fint Protestant EpiscoiaU cf, 

491. The Second Book of Diedptina, 
493. Be.toration of juivdiclion to Iha 

oisbopa, i. 493. Raalontion of Fnabj- 
tenaDiam, i. 494. Qnartel between Jamt* 
and thi clar)^, ib. Black'i Hnnoa and 
declinalnra, I 500. The tarnnlt at 
Ediotnrgh, L 507. QnntioD >/ tbe ad- 
miasioD <if •otsni for the chnrch inw 
Parliament, L 510,515. Aaunted t« b; 
the Asaemblj of Montroee, i. 5ilO. A)>< 
painlneal of bisfaopa, ib, Poatpcoement 
of the Aberdeen AHembJ}, L S35. 
Heating of Ibe minialen at Abwdean, 
L 638. Impriionnwiit of Farhen and 
the olher minialara, i. 530. IWnl and 
buisbment of tlie aii miniateti, i. 539. 
BanishmeDt of llelriile. i. 540. Tb* 
GoniUnl tnodretton, i. 541. Tbe High 
Cofmniaeioo, L 544. The Aaseinblf nf 
Glasgow conaaata to tb* re*toratioa of Itie 
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Aiaballa, tb* Lad}, b*r impci- 
muuisut, iL 5. Escape nnd caetoi*, ii. 6, 
Her death, iL 7 , 

Sej'monr, Wilham, hit marriage, ii. 4. Im- 
prisanniant, iL 5 ; and escape, ii. 8. Be- 
ceiTas permiaaioa to ntnm, iL ~ 

Sberboroe, Manor o(, Baleigb'a life intaraat 
in it restored lo him, i. 109. Tba 
mwHr taken fnaa bim ud girea to Cut, 
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iL 36. KmoM to tlM Sing. H SO. 
GiTOD to Princ* Henry, nmld W Sonwr- 
«!, «fn»d bj Villim, «ad giran to 
Digbj, ii. S8S, S8S 

SbwUy, Sic ThomM, a»i rf priiiieg* "f. 
i. IBS 

Shrawabnrr, Coimtw of (Huy Talbot), 
Ttlatm ta oonftH taking >iiT ibm in th* 
flight of Anbtlla Bojinoar, iL 7 

Smith, John. See Virginia 

Somemt, CoonUM of. implieited in Orer- 
burj'i tnordor, ii. SIB. Tried mnd con- 
TiL-tod, ii. 940. Pftrdouad. ii. S4S 

Somerset, E«rl of (Sobert Citt). rnuriig* 
of, to ImAj FiwioiB HoBird, ii. 1S9. 
AppoinUid Lord Chunberi.io, U. 167. 
At the height of favmr, ii. SM. Hii 
insolence to th. King, ii. 308. Intrignoe 
»g«inithim, iLSlO. Declinee in &Tonr, 
ii. 318. Eiit«B into ■ mp*i«tion with 
Surmiento, ii- 318. Hie Bonnection with 
Oterborj'i mnrder nupectod, it. Wntee 
■ ttolent Wter to the KinR, u. 330. I. 
■TTHted, iL 3S1. Thraatcni to ucdm 
the King, ii. 337. Hii trial, ii. fiil ; 
and dofence.ii. S46. The wrdiot, ii. 3*7. 
Hie life i> ipared, ii. 34B 

SonthsniploD, Earl of (Henrj Wriotheelej), 

liberEtod from the Tower, L 6S 
Si^n. nueetion of peace with, i. 46, 66. 



commenced in London, i. 115. Treaty 
coDcinded, i. 131- Coin|jiuij formod for 
trading with, i. 385. Grievanoee of the 
Englith merrhanta, i. 330, 336- They 
petition the Houee of Commons, i. S37. 
Trace at Antwerp with Holland, i- 34B. 
■ Cau of the Englinh merchanle again 
u^od, ii- 31,79- Bemediea agreed lo, 
ii. 80 ! bat not carried out, ii- 81 

Sparks, Thomss, part taken by him at the 
Hampton CoDrt Conbrenc^ i. 167 

SpoMor, Sir Richard, one of the Eogliih 
CommisBioneri al the cwifereneea at the 
Hague, i. 343 



Standen, &i Anthmy, i 



1 Italy, 



111 



Statee-GoDcral, of France, ii- 80* 
Slourton, Lord (Edwarf Stonrtoo), his con- 
nection with the gonpowder plotlera, i. 
335. IsfinedintheSUr-Chamber,i. 3GS 
Stnart, th* Lady Arabella, cliim to the 
tbroae put Saward In her behalf, i. 83- 
tlse of her name by GDbham, L 89, 97. 



Her 
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marriano, ii. 3. See Seymoor, Arabella 
Soffjlk, CoBOi™ of (Katherine Howard), 

accepta a penuon frorn Spain,). I3j ii. 

85 
Suffidk, Eari of (Thomas Howard), Loid 



Chamberiain, nftues a penn'oe ftoiB 
Spain, i- 133- Takes part in the detec- 
tion of the Gunpowder Plot, L 338. Ap- 
pointed one of the Treaioiy Cemmia- 
Hm, iL 5S; ani) Lord Treaanrer, ii- 167 
Snlton'a Hoaptal, fboodatioD 'of, u. 1 33 
Sydenham, ^r John, Uiely acciuad by 
Peacham, iL 191 

rlTALBOT, WiUiam, monber of the Irish 

J. Hoatei^ Commoiu, iL 310. Qneatloitod 
in London and imprisoDed, ii. 315 

Taiia, Joan de, CommisiiraMr for the ptue 
with Spam, L lis 

ThomDnd, Earl of (Doutns O'Brien), side* 
with the English, i. S85 

Tortan, stale of opinion on Iha nse of, Ii. 
183 

Treihsn), Francis, meets Garnet at WhiU 
Webba, i- 79. See Gnnpowder Plot 

Trial, the can of the, i- 337 

Tamer, Ura., her connecboD with Lady 
Eesei, ii. BO. Takes a meenge to Wes- 
ton, ii. 10.^. Denies any knowledge of 
O'Brbnrr'a mnrder, IL 318. Trill and 
execntioo of. iL 337 

Tyrcoond, Earl of (Hugh O'Donoell), lakes 
part in the Irish war, i. 368. Hia death 
in Spain, L 370 

Tyrconnel. Earl of (Bory O'Donndl), ac- 
knowledged ss snccnaor lo the Earldom, 
i. 386. Accompsniee Monntjoy to Eng- 
land, L 387. Kept out of hia land 1^ 
Neill Garre, i- 388- BectiTai hie poa- 
eessions from Chichester, i. 393. Hii 
connec^on with the eomiancy against 
CbicheBter,L*17. His flight bum lie- 
land, i. *19 

Tyrone, Earl of (Hngh O'Neill), takes part 
inthelri>hwar,L368- Submits to Hoant- 
joy, i. 370. AcconipaniwMonnljoy to Eng- 
land, i. 387- Declinee to admit a sherilT 
into his conntry.L 388. HJi receplimi of 
Chichester, L 393- Quarrel with CCahio, 
i. 413. BehaTionr bcfmthe Deputy, L 
416. Ii iummoned to plead his canae in 
Eogland,L41B. FlightfioniIreland,L*I9 

LSTER, condition of; after the war, L 
386. The Brat circuit in, i. 387. 
Cbichttter'a first tisit lo, L 393- Plan- 
tation of propoeed by Chicfceeter, L 394. 
Carried out in oppoeilion to his nawa, i- 
SSO-559 

Undertakers, the, iL 14£, 154 

Union, the German Prottetant formatico i^, 
ii, ]a. Treaty of alliance with England, 
ii. S3; and with Holland, iL 77 

Union with Scotland adTocated by Jamea, L 
183. 19*. Discnseed by the Commons, 
i. 195. Bill for appointing CommiuioDora 
to consider, i. 196- Uamarial of th* 
Commiidonm, L 30$. DibatM0U,>-311 
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VAt&OH,Uibopof(Wi!l!ur) Chuhnlm), 
pro|nMd bj June* for tbe Cirdiiu]- 

>la, L 74. Pnpna to go inU ScotUod, 

i. 7B 
Vcn, Sir Fnndi, at tb« litge of OiltDd, 

i. S7 
Villiers, George, bi> introdnotim to Conrt, 

ji. 207. la looked upon u ■ rinl to 

aommtt. ii. !10. Hada Gcnticmnn o( 

thi BedcbanibeT ind knighto!, I61S, u. 

Sll. AppninUd HuUr of lbs Hone, 

1616, ii. as6. Craued Vinconnt Villimj, 

1616, ii, 265 
'\^rgiiiii,IIa]elCb'B odonTin.i.SSO. Scfaem* 

for ■ nnr aiioaj, i. 351. Tbe tint 

cbuter, i. 354. Smith's idTentune, i. 

3SS. Hs is eieclad Preaidacit, i. 357. 

Tbe Dan charter, 1. 358. Lord Ds la 



■appoiti 






ntam to England, i. 3G1. Arriral of 
Gatea and Da la Warr, i. 3S2. Sir T. 
Dala, Goremor, i, 363 
Vontiae, Coiirad, 
PiofesMrabip, ii. 43 



'AAD, Kr William, LiealeuDt of the 
ToHar, i. 93. Diamiiied from bis 
nfflcs, ii. 101 

Vds, tba CoDrt of, tbe CoDimoIu' ob- 
jections to, i. igs. Fropooala to aboliab, 
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WatMHi, WilJiam, bis Tiiit to Jsinea io Scot- 
Und, i. 81. Project* a oonnpirmcj, 1. 83. 
Its failore, i. 86. His ciecutioa, L 108. 

Ventitortb, Sir Jubn, proceedings agsiiut 
in tbe Stw Chamber, ii. SS9 

WaDtoorth, Sir Tboinaa, ntomad forTork- 
sbirain 1614, ii. U7 

Wentvortb, Thomas, mamber (or Oifbrd, 
i. 183. His apaeob in 161400 the Impo- 
sitiotis, iL 1ST. Impriaoned fo( it, ii. 
164 

WeetoD. Kcbard, appointed Keepm- of Sir T. 
OrerbnTf, IL 103. Einplojad to poiion 
htm, iL 103. Hii confeuisn, i[. SIB. 
Trial of, ii, 223. Ha refuaeg to plead, ii. 
SS4; bnt giving nj, ii coaiicted and 
aiecnted, il. aSS 

Wojmonth, Captain, »ojago to How Eng- 
land, L 351 

Whitelocka, Junes, his argnment on tbe 
Impwtiofia, i. 466, 46B, Hie opinion on 
tbe legality of tbo Naij Commis^on and 
on Um aatharit; of tbg £ul Uanhal, ii. 



109. Is committed to tin Fleet, ii. 110; 
and proaeooted in tba Star Chamber, it. 
111. Miika his sabmissiiHi, ii. 11!. 
Sabsciibes to the BeiMTo1et)ce, ii. 173. 
His eDnnKilioD with tba a&ir of Bopei's 
office, ii. 289 

Wbilgift, John, Arcbtuibop of Canterbar;, 
bis oonUDversT with Cartwrigbt, i. 146. 
Hie langnai^e at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, i. 172. His daalfa, L 174 

Wifcbtmaii. Edirard, cbarga of hetesf 
against, ii. 43. Banting of, iL 4S 

Winter, John, tent into Spain bj Garnet, 
L 79. See Gnnpowder Pk>t 

Winlsr, Bobert. See Ounpowdar Plot 

Winwi»d,Sir Ralph, Ambauador in Holland, 
i. 327. A Commissiaoer at tbe confer- 
ences at tbe Hagna, L 345. His nego- 
tiations after tba eiege of Julian, ii. SO. 
NegDtiatea > treat; of allianoe oith the 
Princes of tba Union, iL 52. Pniapecle 
of tba SecnUrjebip, ii. TS. Receivei 
the appointment, ii. 14B. His speech on 
tba Impoeitione, ii. 1^6. Recsvee in- 
formation of Orerhjirj's mordarar, ii. SI 6. 
His opinion on the propriety of gnmmon- 



Ambaaaador in Holland, iL 196. At- 
tempts to obtain the tiecatioD of the 
treaty of Xanten, iL 197. Bis recall, ii. 
193 
Wright, Cbriflopiiar. See Gonpawder 



"Y ANTES, treaty of, iL I' 



TTELVERTON. Henry, his „ 
X the Imptsitioib, L 467. Beoomas S»- 
licitO[-GeDBial,iL129 



pointed Warden of the Cinque Porta, 
ii. 213 
Zoitiga, his mlNion to England, iL M 
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